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Art.I. The Radical Cause of the Present Distresses of the 
West India Planters, sc. By William Spence. The second 

edition. pp. 105. 13808. 

A Permanent and Effectual Remedy suggested for the Evils 
under which the British West Indies now labour, in a Let- 
ter from a W.I. Merchant to a W. I. Planter. pp. 48. 
1808. 


F the promises held out in the title-pages had been faithfully 

* kept in the body of these pamphlets, we should have been 
most happy to discharge the humble duty of recording the di- 
cgnostins of Mr. Spence, and of communicating to our readers 
panacea discovered by the anonymous letter-writer ; but we 

are very sorry to observe that the disease which the former un- 
dertook to class, and the latter professed to cure, continues to 
assume new and more alarming symptoms ; that the palliative 
administered by the regular practitioners has produced only a 
- short intermission; and that the specific proposed by many 
able empirics is rendered useless by the present stage of the dis- 
order. The situation of our colonies is apparently become 
more critical than ever, because the temporary consumption of 
sugar in the distilleries must soon cease ; because our power of 
exporting any surplus depends upon the measures of our ene- 
mies; and because our supply will this year be increased by 
the whole annual produce and accumulated stock of Martinique, 
in addition to the imports from the colonies previously wrested 
from Holland and Denmark. Such a state of things will, we . 


trust, be thought to justify us in venturing on a general examina- 
tion of this important subj We shall. therefore submit to 
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our readers a few remarks on the theories and arguments ad- 
vanced by others, and some considerations which appear 
to have been hitherto neglected, as a preface to our criticism | 
on the merits of the two pamphlets now before us. ee 
The opmion which has been most powerfully urged and most 
widely disseminated, and which, from the advantages of its pe- 
culiar channel of communication, has bezn least subject to ani- 
madversion, is contained in the following propositions. 


‘ The radical evil is a general glut of produte, at least of the 
staple, sugar and rum, in the whole market of the world; the West 
Indian colonies grow much more than the whole world can consume, 
and, Consequently, the prices must fall, and a large portion of the 
commodity remain unsaleable at any price, until the supply shall 
be contracted.* ‘The true remedy for the evil is only to be found 
in diminishing the growth of sugar. Things are brought to such a 
state that the sacrifice of many persons is the only means of re- 
establishing the general welfare. Thus has the abominable com- 
merce in human flesh produced a crisis in our colonial system, 
which it is equally impossible to contemplate without alarm, and to 
relieve without disproportionate injury to the rest of the empire. 
Happy, indeed, would it have been for the planters had they in 
good time discovered, that a measure prescribed by justicé may be 
also consistent with prudence; that the most calculating policy 
sometimes coincides with the dictates of humanity; and that there 
are other risks besides those of taking counsel from speculative states- 
men.'+ 
_ Now we cannot help thinking that the speculative statesmen, 
in their anxiety to ches from their opinion a popular moral, 
have treated rather too discourteously our unfortunate ES 
whom they consign at once to public ignominy and to hopeless 
ruin ; and we object to this not as mere matter of taste, but as 
matter of justice ; because we conceive that Great Britain, who, 
for her own supposed advantage, thought fit to monopolize the 
slave trade, cannot fairly avail herself of its iniquity as a bar to 
the claims of her colonists. But the general opinion is in itself 
so curious, that we must proceed without further comment to 
examine the principal arguments and facts on which it is 
founded. 
We are told that the slave trade, by offering an unlimited 
supply of labour to the speculators in colonial agriculture, en- 
abled them very suddenly to fill up the chasm in the usual sup- 
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Feet ara occasioned by the revolution in St. Domingo. 
this chasm was in fact filled up by the Spanish colomes 
alone. That Cuba exported, in 1805, no less than 300,000 
boxes, or about 1,275,000 cwt. of sugar, a its produce, 
before 1790, had never exceeded 200,000 cwt. ‘This is an aug- 
mentation of 1,075,000 cwt.; and, being principally clayed, is 
equal to 1,663,000 cwt. of muscovado sugar, that is to gay, to 
‘the total export of St. Domingo about the period of its revolu- 
tion. That the increase of produce in the British colonies with- 
in the last 20 years amounts to at least 1,500,000 cwt.;* that 
the probable augment of the other foreign colonies is at least 
500,000 more, making together a total increase of 2,000,000 
ewt. That there is no reason to believe in an additional de- 
mand at all commensurate to this supply, considering the general 
situation of the world; and that the regular decrease in the price 
of colonial produce, not only im London but at Amsterdam, 
evinces a general redundancy in the markets of Europe. 

Now we are perfectly ready to admit that the abstraction of 
the produce of St. Domingo did excite, in all the rival islands of 
the West Indies, a new and extraordinary spirit of enterprize, and 
that the facility of procuring slaves from Africa did enable those 
islands to meet the unexpected increase of demand for sugar by 
a very considerable increase of supply. But the possible extent 
of such an augmentation, even supposing an indefinite increase of 
the slave trade, together with an mexhaustible space of fresh and 
fertile land, must every where be lmited by the amount of ca- 
pital applicable to the formation of new establishments. If we 
compare the produce of the British colonies in 1792 with that 
of the same colonies in 1805, we shall find an augmentation of 
about 78,000 hhds. of 12 cwt.; and this quantity, which sup- 
poses an additional mvestment of about 15 millions sterling m 
our colonial agriculture, would appear absolutely incredible, if it 
were not rendered probable by the preceding opulence of those 
colonies, and by the vast wealth and audacions speculations of 
British merchants. But that a single Spanish island should have 
been able to derive, from its own very limited resources, or from 
the appareutly inadequate funds of the mother country, or from 
the speculations of American merchants, such an iucrease of ca- 

’ pital as should increase its annual export in the short space of 
ten years to eight times its former amount, and place it on a le- 
vel with that of St. Domjngo, is so extraordinary, that we are 
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naturally induced to examine, with some attention, the fact by 
which the allegation is supported. Cuba, it seems, ex in 
the year’ 1805, no less than 300,000 boxes of sugar. t, since 
it is evident that the export of a.single year is not usually admit- 
ted as an exact criterion of the average annual produce of a co- 
lony, some reason ought to have been assigned for the use of 
: oak an imperfect document as the sole foundation to a long 
ehain of reasoning. Perhaps too, as the custom-house valuation 
rates chests of sugar at 3 cwt. each, it would have been as well 
to state some reason for estimating these bores at 4; cwt.;* and 
if this alteration was, as we aré willing to suppose, adopted for 
the sake of more mimute precision, the same attention to accu- 
racy ~~ to-have been maintained in the remainder of the pro- 
cess. Instead of this, an addition of nearly 600,000 ewts. is 
made to the contents of these most expansive boxes, not because 
any part of their'sugar was refined, part of 
them was clayed;+ and by this process are finally produced 
1,663,599 cwts. equal, as we are told, to the whole prodace of 
St. Domingo at the time of its revolution. But is this assertion 
correct? We think not. Our readers will find in Malouet’s 
Memoires sur les Colonies (vol. iv. p. 208.) an official statement 
of the exports of St. Domingo, which seems to accord ve 
nearly with the alleged produce of Cuba in 1805.{ But this is 
for the year 1774, at which time the number of negroes in St. 
ingo, as we learn from Neckar, did not exceed 250,000. 
Now it is stated by Malouet himself that they amounted, before 
the revolution, to at least double that number. We know too 
that the produce of sugar in St. Domingo, on an average of four 
years, to 1792, amounted to 2,035,208 cwt.; and we believe, 
extraordinary as it may appear, that this was also known to the 
authors of this statement, because they exult(No. X XI. p. 159.) 


* These authors have adopted from the custom house the valuation of the hogs- 
head at 12 cwt. and we shall follow their example, because the practice of the West 
Indians, though perhaps more nearly accurate, is less convenient. 

t The operation of claying occasions a loss of about one-sixth, not ten-seven- 
teenths (Edward’s West Indies, II. 223). It subjects the sugar to an edditional 
duty of only 4s.(4th Rep. Dist. Com.). Besides, as the operation is carried on in 
the islands, no allowance is made for it in the custom house returns. Refined sugar 
is} in: those accounts, reduced into raw by the proportion of 34 to 20, not on account 
of its greater efficacy, but because 34 cwts. of raw sugar are supposed to have 
been imported to make 20 ewts. of loaf. 

¢ He rates the clayed sugar (sucre blanc) at 809600,000 Ibs. the raw sugar (sucre 
brut) at 28,800,000 Ibs. French; making together 109,400,000, or about 1,052,000 
cwts. English. The amount of the Cuba boxes, as first stated, was 1,075,000. ‘ 
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in the avowal that ‘ they have not taken into the account that 
‘St. Domingo itself had been rapidly increasing.’ Why this 
omission was necessary it is for them to explain; but im the 
mean time we must observe that it is very embarrassing to their 
readers. It is also rather awkward that the increase of colonial 
oduce during the last twenty years is suddenly substituted for 
increase between 1792 and 1805. If we take the augment 

of the import from the whole British settlements during this in- 
terval, or even that from Jamaica, an island possessing an inde- 
finite extent of fresh land, together with the advantages of a vast 
existing capital, an almost unlimited credit, and a direct trade 
with Africa, and, assuming this as the probable rate of universal 
increase, compare the calculated supply from the whole West 
Indies in 1805 with that of 1792, we shall find that the loss of 
St. Domingo was not compensated. The alleged increase of 
Cuba, therefore, stands alone, an insulated fact, certainly unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world, and consequently requiring 
very strong evidence before it can be admitted as a ground of 
argument.* 


We now come to the main proposition, viz. that the glut in 
the British market is, the result of a redundant supply im the 
whole market of the world. Now if we consider that Buona- 
parte has so long been waging war with Great Britain for the 

_ avowed purpose of annihilating her trade; and, as a means of 
distressing her, has every where laboured to intercept the com- 
mercial mtercourse of mankind, it must appear rather improba- 
ble that during sych a period the markets of Europe should have 
been inundated by a uniformly excessive importation of 
from far distant settlements; and we confess that the evidence of 
a losing voyage to-Amsterdam, accompanied by a list of prices 
cwrent from Dutch Gazettes, though perhaps very faithfully 
stated, will not induce us to adopt an opimion so repugnant to 
common experience. We sincerely. wish to believe that the 
power and malice of Napoleon have been imeffectually exerted 
against us; but we cannot help thinking, with the West Indians 
and with the committee of the House of Commons, that the na- 
tions of the continent, far from being satiated with an excess of 
sugar and coffee, are very unwillingly submitting to a privation 
of comforts to which they have been accustomed. Had the ex- 


. * Mr. Spence, who has also adduced this fact, quotes, as his authority, a letter, 
signed Mercator, in a weekly ne - We presume that the authors from whom 


we cite have had access to less suspi 
AS travagance 
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of speculation in the West Indies been carried to the 
extent which has been supposed, it is evident that the peace of 
Amiens must have proved to the colonisis the fatal effects of 
their pernicious industry; because, during the intermission of 
hostilities from October 1801 to May 1803, France and her al- 
lies had full leisure to bring home whatever colonial produce 
might have been accumulated in their respective settlemeuts 
during the war. Yet, such was the demand for sugar amongst 
the nations of the continent, that they consented to purchase from 
us not only the whole produce imported by us from the ceded 
colonies, but a large share, if not the whole, of our own accu- 
mulation. Our foreign exports, in 1802, amounted to above 
155,000 hhds. and, in the following year, to 128,470; after 
which they fell very suddenly below 80,000, and, durig the last 
year (1808) have still decreased to 57,318 hhds. Now this di- 
minution took place precisely at the time when the supply of 
Europe through any other channel than that of Great Britain 
was nearly annihilated, by the joint operation of the French de- 
crees, of our orders in council, of the American embargo, and of 
our war with Denmark. Such a state of things speaks for it- 
self, and clearly points out its real cause, viz. the impossibility of 
forcing, to any considerable extent, a contiuband trade in a bulky 
commodity. That the troduction of sugar from Britain into 
the continent can ever be tota ly prevented by fiscal regulations 
is certainly very improbable, becuuse this would suppose that all 
the agents of France are inaccessible to corruption; but, as the 
price of sugar in London is regularly published, the foreign cus- 
tom house officer who betrays his trust must know how to fix 
the price of his connivance; and, by taking such a share of the 
profit as shall reduce that ‘of the merchant to a minimum, must 
greatly circumscribe the extent of the trade. 
_ Whether the means of consumption have in general increased 
or diminished throughout the aggregate of the world, is a dis- 
tinct aid speculative question which we will not attempt to in- 
vestigate, and which we think of no real moment to our colo- 
nists; but in the mean time it is of importance to know the 
gay which the internal demand of the British empire 
rs to our own colonial supply; and on this subject the 
writers already quoted are at’ variance with the Committee of 
the House of Commons. The latter, considering the difference 
between our exports and imports on an average of years as a. 
fair expression of the national consumption, had stated that the 
surplus produce of the old British soealen would, on _— 
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of peace, be insufficient to meet the probable continental de- 
mand (estimated from the average export of }802 and 3) by 
abeve 100,000 hhds. To this it has been objected by the for- 
mer, that, in the first place, even admitting the fairness of the 
proposed criterion, the exports of 1802 aud 3 included about 
45,000 hhds. brought from the enemies’ colonies, which, there- 
fore, ought to be subtracted; and, secondiy, that the criterion 
itself was inadmissible, because it involved what was really glut 
in the supposed consumption. And so far, we think that the 
objections are valid: but it ought to have been added, that, if 
the proposed corrections be applied, and the most accurate cri- 
terion adopted, the oupene excess would be reduced, but by 
no means annihilated. We think too that the authors of the 
objection have taken great pains to invent an algebraic formula, 
by means of which they have arrived, by the help of a very sci- 
entific road, at an absurd and false conclusion. For aa con- 
ceive that, whenever the gazette price of sugar is below 58 
shillings, the exporter receives heck the whole. duty on raw, and 
some little ue on refined sugar; and that, at lower prices, 
he receives a bounty on both. Consequently, as the prices 
during the years 1805, 6, and 7, were always below, and some- 
times much below 58 shillings, it is clear that if we divide by 
£1 7s. the average amount of net duties in those years as an 
imation to the quantity of sugar consumed, the resylt 
must fall short of the real consumption. Now the amount of 
the net duties of sugar during the three years was (Distill. Rep. 
Ap. A. 185) £8,566,869, and the annual average therefore 
£2,855,623, which, divided by £1 7s. gives 2,115,276 cwt. or 
176,273 hhds. The algebraic formula is said to give about 
167,000 ob ye it is added that ‘ the consumption of pony te f 
ing reduced, according to the same proportion, to 21,000 
this would give the whole poem of the empire at 
188,000.’ We believe that the consumption of the empire 
exceeded 200,000; and we know that in 1808, when aided by 
the effect of the distilleries, it increased to 257,793 hhds; the 
produce of the net revenue on sugar being for Great Britain 
£3,543,360, and for Ireland £642,420. 
It is only because the statements and reasonings to which we 
have ventured to object have been repeatedly and triumphantly 
quoted, as examples of mathematical precision and of logical 
acuteness, that we have entered into this minute and dry exami- 
nation: for it is, in fact, of very little practical importance, 
whether the glut of colonial produce be confined to —~ = 
i A4 et, 
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market, or extended to all the markets of the world. In both 
cases we-are reduced to the same alternative. It is 

either.to augment the consumption or to diminish the supply ; 
and, in the latter event, very general distress, and probably much 
individual-ruin must be incurred. Such must be, we admit, the 
final and fatal results of the disease if much longer neglected ; 
but we cannot help thinking it a strange perversion of reason to . 
prescribe and administer distress and rum as a ‘ severe but ra- 
dical remedy.’ Besides, it is evident that the infliction of this 
remedy or our own colonies would not relieve our market ; be- _ 
cause, if their supply were suddenly reduced below our actual 
consumption, the influx of sugar from our West Indian con- 
quests would still, in the preseut state of our trade, be much 
more than sufficient to perpetuate the glut. This, indeed, has 
been since confessed; and we are now told that the ‘ radical 
remedy’ was prescribed under some implied qualification; but 
surely, if the colouists could. neither prevent the capture of 
Martinique, nor hape for relief from the remedy in the eveut of 
that capture, this qualification ought to have®been explained. 
_It should seem also that the Comnnittee of the House of Com- 
mons did not deserve the censure which it has been attempted 
to fix upon them for having resorted to the other alternative ; 
for having recommended a measure calculated to increase the 
internal consumption of the empire, and which has greatly in- 
creased it. 

We will now state, as concisely as we can, our own view of 
the whole subject. 
We believe that the present consumption of the empire, after 
allowing very liberally for the temporary demand of the distil- 
leries, may be fairly estimated at about 225,000 hhds ; that the 
import from our old colonies is about 255,000; and conse- 
quently, that the excess of our own colonial. import above our 
internal consumption is about 50,000. In addition to this, our 
conquests in the West Indies had brought into our market 
above 40,000 hhds, before the capture of: the Danish islands, 
which may be estimated at about 20,000 more. Martinique is 
supposed to yield from 20 to 25,000 annually; so that, if we 
rate at about 40,000 the accumulation found there at the time 
of its surrender, we may expect, at the close of the present year, 
a redundancy of 155,000 hhds, a quantity equal to our export 
‘in 1802, and more than double that of last year. Now we do 
not conceive that our fellow subjects in the colonies: who have 
contributed 30,000, or the British government who have ane. 
bu 
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buted 125,000 hhds towards this redundancy, have been there- 
fore criminal ; neither should we consider a great superfluity of | 
colonial produce as a formidable evil, or as any evil at all, if 
the supply by which it is occasioned were certain and perma- 
nent; because, when both are steady, supply and demand will 
infallibly regulate each other, excepting the case of some manu- 
factures which depend on fashion and caprice. 

It must not be forgotten that sugar is an article of food; that 
it is at once nutritive and highly palatabie; and that it is con- 
sumed, though sparingly, even by the most needy of the labour- 
ing poor. We suspect that the consumers of sugar are not 
much less numerous than the consumers of wheat ; for assuming 
28 pounds weight as the average annual expenditure of the poor 
of both sexes and of all ages, that is, about eight ounces per 
week, which we conceive to be a liberal allowance, this will 
suppose ten million and a half of 
persons in nited Kingdoms. It may perhaps be objected 
that sugar is a luxury, whereas wheat is a Londen of life. But 
wheat also is, at this hour, a luxury in many parts of Europe, as 
it once was with us. ‘The great mass of the population in Ger- 
many, and in a great part of France, is fed with rye; the Rus- 
sians subsist, almost entirely on buck-wheat; oaten and barley 
bread are not yet forgotten as articles of food in many of our 
own provinces; and potatoes are now become almost every 
where a common substitute, and in Ireland are said to be a fa- 
vourite substitute for grain. Wheat, thanks to our liberty, to 
our laws, and to our consequent opulence, is no longer a luxury 
in Britaim ; and for this reason, principally, have we been some- 
times rather unreasonably alarmed by the apprehension of fa- 
mine. Sugar is still a luxury, because in the general acceptation 
of the term, all those comforts of which, without endangeri 
life or health, we can endure the privation, are confounded with 
the exclusive enjoyments of fastidious opulence. It is still a 
luxury because, having been, im the infancy of colonial-agricul- 
ture and of British navigation, rare and costly; having slowly 
made its way into general use; and having been considered, 
during its progress, as ministering to sensuality or to fashion, the 
stigma first imposed on it by prejudice has been confirmed by 
taxation. ‘The mere tax on a pound of sugar exceeds, by about 
one third, the whole price of a pound of wheat; and this must 
derange their respective ranks in the scale of food, but it cannot 
‘alter the nature of the substance ‘to which it attaches. We 
therefore consider a long continued cma: ~~ 
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less anomalous than a pérmanent glut of wheat, as an event 
which canuot have resulted from any of the causes which have 
been hitherto adduced to explain it. The most rapid extension 
of agriculture in the West Indies, assisted by the most unusual 
series of favourable and prolific seasons, — only occasion a 
transient and tempo superabundance, if some unknown and 
constant iepalinenssaid not prevent the natural progress of 
consumption. A great influx of foreign colonial produce, the 
necessary result of aur conquests is, indeed, a most untoward 
circumstance ; but this is accidental; the obstacle to which we 
allude is constant. . We Will first state our facts, and then at- 
to explain them... 

». The committee of the House of Commons have printed, in 
their report on the state of the colonies in 1807, (Appendix 
p- 73, or Rep. Dist. Com. App. p. 305) an account of the Bri- 
tish colonial sugar imported and exported, during alternate pe- 
riods of five years, from 1761 to 1806 both inclusive ; but as 
the'lastaverage, which comprehends some years of glut, has 
heen objected to, we will confine ourselves to the first four, and, 
reduce the fi to hogsheads of 12cwt. The first column 
eontains the last year of each average; the second the import ; 
the third the. foreign export ; and the fourth the consumption or 
quantity retained for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Import . Export Consumption 
123,781 29,536 94,245 
152,044 6,910 146,034 
131,628 13,120 118,502 
168,443 41,339 127,104 


_ We lament the want of the alternate periods which would 
have given the complete series, but the results, of which we 
cannot doubt the accuracy, are extremely striking. They pre- 
sent to our view two very dissimilar periods. In the first, which. 
comprehends the interval between 1761 and 1775, we find a 
great augmentation of import, the result of our conquests, which 
we retained at the peace of 1763; a much greater increase of 
consumption, the effect of our growing. opulence; and a de- 
crease of exports which we believe to be unexampled, and 
which can baby be attributed to the same cause. From 178] to 
1795 we have a similar period of 14 years, at the end of which 
we find’ our imports swelled beyond any former amount; and 
our exports increased to six times their extent in 1775, whilst 
our 


Years 
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our consumption, though evidently beginning to recover, had 
hot yet risen within 18,000 hogsheads of its former level. How 
shall we account for this strange fact? If we should be told that 
it arose from the American war, we answer that peace was made 
in 1783, and that the revival of credit and wealth was, through 
the wise financial measures of Mr. Pitt, its almost immediate 
consequence ; if it be attributed to the calamities which so long 
afflicted our colonies, we refer to the augmented import ; if toa 
diminished taste for the article, we reply that the commutation 
tax, one of the first acts of Mr. Pitt’s admiistration, produced 
an unprecedented increase in the consumption of tea, which 
renders this supposition very improbable. 

The reader has perhaps anticipated the only explanation 
which seems to accord with this state of things; it is that the 
very system which was devised by mercantile ingenuity for the 
benefit of our colonists, and which those colonists have most uni- 
formly and anxiously c'erished, has been the original cause of 
this disorder. We think that, had it not been for the a@tion of 
bounties and drawbacks, the home-consumption of this article 
would have been as uniform as the consumption of any other 
article of food ; that it could only have varied with the extent of 
supply, and with the faculties of the consumer ; and could never 
have been much diminished but by the decay of colonial indus- 
or of national opulence. But the fact proves that the 

of native consumers, to whom this portion of their sub- 
sistence came burthened by successive duties, were unable to 
withstand the competition of the foreigner who paid no duty. 
Until the year 1775 the duty had never risen beyond 6s. 7d. a 
sum which perhaps exceeded the expence of the double freight 
_ paid by the foreigner, but was insufficient to check the demand 
of the bidders at home ; m 1795 the duty was 15s. and has since 
been doubled, so that we cannot wonder at the result. There 
is evidently a term where the competition of purchasers thus 
eircumstanced must completely cease, and accordingly, the 

of sugar has become progressively more and more de- 
pendent on the foreign demand for the sale of his produce ; the 
export price, as the traders themselves acknowledge, has fixed 
the price of the whole import; and the interruption of trade by 
the decrees of the enemy which, had it taken place 35 years ago, 
would have had scarcely any effect on.our market, has now, for 
@ series of years, almost annihilated the profits of the planter. 
' "The friends of this system, however, are not unprovided with 
arguments in its favour which it is necessary to examine yoo 
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contend that a drawback on sugar is necessary, because it is im- 
possible to tax the foreign consumer ; that if any of the internal 
duties were retained all export would cease ; and that an encou- 
ragement which tends to extend the market, to excite competi- 
tion, and to raise the price, must obviously be favourable to the 
grower. But it may be objected to these arguments that the 
supposed impossibility of taxing foreigners cannot be very easily 
Mankind usually purchase what they want be- 
cause they want it, and can afford to pay for it; and though 
some of them may be so curious’ as to examine why the price of 
any article is sihented, they do not therefore abstain from any 
gratification within their reach. It would, apparently, be more 
correct to say that a tax on exports is often impolitic, than that 
it is ever impossible. It may be impolitic to tax an article of 
manufacture when exported, because industry and ingenuity are, 
or may be common to all mankind ; but the produce of particu- 
lar climates, and the staples which suppose a particular state of 
societyMay, it should seem, be generally taxed with impunity. 
It is hy duties on export that Russia raises the greater part of 
her revenue of customs ; and she is enabled to do so, because the. 
more wealthy and populous nations who trade with her cannot 
breed, with equal advantage, the herds of cattle which are pas~ 
tured on her spacious deserts, and supply her with hides and tal-~ 
low; nor spare, for the cultivation of hemp, which grows abun- 
dantly on her virgin soil, the land which is employed in other 
operations of agriculture ; consequently, as the sug cannot 
be raised in climate of Russia, of Germany, or even of 
Italy, so readily as in our tropical settlements, we suspect that 
sugar, when the commercial intercourse of nations was permitted 
might have borne a moderate tax on export. To the sec 
argument it may be answered that the drawback does, indeed, 
support the price of sugar, but does not apparently augment the 
profits of the grower, because, being a great consumer of British 
manufactures, the price of which is enhanced by a rise on ev 
article of provisions, he must thus progressively incur some * 4 
ditional expence in prosecuting his-cultivation. The amount of 
this addition will appear by comparing the average value of sup- 
plies sent out to the West Indies (App. Distil. Com. p. 311) 
with the average amount of sugar rolveed during correspond- 
ing periods. Now the later, was aug- 
mented between the years 1775 and 1795 in the proportion of 
8 to 4 very nearly, whilst the former was elton than 
doubled; consequently, the expence on every cwt.. was ins 
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creased in the proportion of 3 to 2; and, as this more than 
compensated the increase in the price of sugar durmg the whole 
périod, it is evident that no additional profit can have been 
me by, the «planter. Indeed it seems to us that his profit.or 
oss, as/arising: from the forced substitution of one class of his 
customers for another, is likely to depend on the relative wealth 
of those customers; so that, had the ports of Europe continued 
open, a considerable depreciation of colonial produce must have 
taken place, in consequence of the increased export forced into 
those ports by the additional duties imposed since the peace of 
Amiens, and of some diminution of demand resulting from the 
extension of the war. We therefore suspect that the only real 
ion of the drawback is, by checking the immediate de 
ciation of the taxed article, to conceal that decrease of i 
-consumption which is the necessary effect of excessive duties; 
and that Mr. Pitt’s project of gradually diminishing the draw- 
back, to which many of the West Indians attribute the com- 
mencement of their distresses will, whenever the commereial m- 
tercourse of nations shall be revived, be likely to prove the best 
expedient for restoring our colonies to a state of permanent 


ty. 

PWe admit that, for the present, any departure from the esta- 
blished system would be manifestly absurd ; because the na- 
tural channels of trade being choked up by artificial obstacles, 
every mode of forcing those obstacles, and restoring the current, 
must be expedient and useful ; indeed our principal motive for 
entering into this discussion has been to shew that the late com- 
mittee of the House of Commons have,-in fact, takena very just 
survey -of the question, and have proposed, for the relief of the 
colonies, the best palliatives which could be suggested. We 
will now offer a few short observations on each of their ‘re- 


Their first object was to produce an. increase of the home 
cousumption ; and, as this could only be practicable, through 
the channels, by a further decrease of a price already ruim- 
ously low, it was necessary to devise some new and temporary 
outlet for the redundant quantity of sugar in the market, and the 

- distilleries appeared to offer one of the least inconvenient. It is 
well known that sugar is wholly convertible —— each 
pound of the one yielding, by careful distillation, y a pint of 
the other; and as no other substance will produce the same 
quantity, it is obvious that the use of sugar would, if not pre- 
yented by fiscal or prohibitory regulations, supersede the use of - 
ie grain 
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grain in our national distilleries, and greatly diminish it in the 
breweries. It would not indeed communicate to beer that fla~ 
vour which is derived from malt, nor the mucilage which is ob« 
tained from grain, either malted or raw; but it is su that 
each hundred of sugar will give as much strength as eight bushels 
of grain ; whereas, in the less favourable mode of fermentation 
which the distillers are compelled to adopt, the same quantity re- 
presents only five bushels ; and consequently, as the brewers con- 
sume a much greater quantity of grain than the distillers, and are 
less subject to the inspection of the Excise, the employment of 
sugar in the breweries might lead to a considerable loss of re- 
venue, and operate as a serious discouragement to our national 
agriculture. Indeed, the fear of injuring the price of barley 
would have deterred the legislature from opening the distillery 
market for sugar, had not the existing impediments to the im~ 
portation of foreign grain occasioned reasonable apprehensions 
of an approaching scarcity: but it. was thought that a measure 
whichy without diminishing the price of barley, could only check 
its excessive increase, whilst it saved our colonists from ruin, by 
cupenting the regulations which excluded sugar from the distil- 
leries, could not be attended with any serious inconvenience ; and 
it seems to us that very little could be feared from a permission 
thus modified. ‘This temporary indulgence to the planters was, 
however, severely censured. It was contended that ‘ The in- 
troduction of sugar into the distilleries must ultimately dimmish, 
by a large amount; the whole grain in the market of the world. 
According to the sixth report of the committeeon the scarcity of 
1800, there are used in the distilleries 500,000 quarters of bar~ 
ley, equal to 360,000 quarters of wheat. If sugar is substituted 
in the operation, an anoual diminution will be produced in the 
amount of the grain used in this country, equal to the subsist- 
ence of 360,000 persons. In the event of a scarcity, therefore, 
we shall be deprived of a most important resource : we can no 
longer change our spirits ito food. ‘Then, say the West In- 
dians, allow as much grain to be exported to the islands as they 
ean take, instead of restricting the supplies. But, im that case, 
the evil is only removed one step; the American grower, on 
whom the islands now depend, will no longer raise so much 
grain, and a scarcity will leave this country in the dilemma, 
either of starving its colonies, or itself. In whatever way sugar 
is forced into the distilleries, the planter can only be relieved 
from the natural consequences of his excessive cultivation, by 
forcing vut of the world five bushels of grain for nero, 
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of sugar, and, in the brewery, eight bushels.’ It does not ap- 
pear that these objections had any great effect on the committee 
or on the House. Perhaps our legislators were not much alive 
to the distresses of the universe, over whose markets pos+ 
sessed a very limited control; perhaps, the evidence of Mr. Ar- 
thur Young had led them to doubt the facility of applying barley- 
soils to the culture of wheat ; perhaps they thought that the co= 
lonial demand for grain held out an encouragement to its culti- 
vation, different im degree, but similar in its nature to that of the 
distilleries ; perhaps they did not much fear that the Americans, 
whose persevering agriculture could resist the effects of their 
own embargo, would be deterred from sowing wheat by our re- 
gulations about barley ; and perhaps, not rightly understanding 
the pugnacious nature of sugar, they omitted to provide against 
the contingency of its.driving barley out of the world. In truth 
it does not appear that the evils, thus announced as the infallible 
consequences of the measure, were very likely to follow from 
its adoption ; because the whole argument is founded on two 
very dubious suppositions, viz. that the barley, if not raised for 
the distilleries, would not be raised at all ; and that the » if 
not forced (by a modification of the duties which ex 
cluded it) mto a competition for this employnient, would be 
perfectly useless. Now, during the scarcity of 1800, we know 
that barley was excluded from the distilleries, and of it was 
certainly consumed, by patriotic noblemen and emen in liew 
of wheat, but we believe that it was very little relished by the 
more numerous classes. Had it been used, much more exten: 
sively than before, as the food of man, its price would have indi- 
cated very nearly the same ratio to that of wheat (36 to 50) as its 
powers of nutrition. But its average price in that year was about 
54 (whilst that of wheat was 106); and we. may therefore pre- 
sume that it was generally applied to the same uses as it is now, 
and that this staichdhiemet sufficient to preserve it from the 
danger of depreciation, and to encourage its culture. During 
the same year, about 155,475 hogsheads of sugar, equal tn weight 
to 522,790 quarters. of wheat, were consumed in Great Bri- 
tain at 85s. per cwt. ; consequently three cwt. of wheat were 
exchanged, during the scarcity, for one of sugar; and conse- 
= is probable that, in the event of a new scarcity, a re- 
supply of sugar might afford such a com tion for 

some diminution in the important resource of ede Soe al- 
thugh we should be precluded from exchanging (as we did in 
1800) 
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1800) 108,000 hogsheads of sugar for 800,000 quarters of corn, 
_ It was hoped that this measure, co-operating with the low 
price of sugar, would be sufficient to produce a considerable and 
immediate increase in the home consumption; the committee 
therefore next adverted to the means of relieving the distress of 
the colonists by the removal of an obstacle which impeded the 
home consumption of rum. It seems that foreign brandies, to 
the annual amount of more than two millions of gallons, had 
been usually imported directly from the ports of the enemy, not 
in British, but in foreign vessels, which sailed from hence in 
ballast, and were protected against our cruisers by licences from 
the Privy Council. Now, the above-mentioned quantity exceeds 
one half of the average import, or two thirds of the average home 
consumption of rum ; and as the vicinity of the ports of France, 
and the cheapness of freight and insurance in a trade thus pro- 
tected here, and connived at by the enemy, more than compen- 
sated the difference of duties, and gave to the French the prin- 
cipal profit of the supply of spirits to our navy, whilst no Bri- 
tish shipping was employed in the conveyance, and no British 
manufactures exchanged in the purchase of these spirits, the 
committee thought fit to express their disapprobation of the 
The legislature have not taken 
subject of this rt, but we believe that practice to 
which alludes discontinued. 

Of the further measures proposed by the committee there are 
two, viz.-the permission of an exchange of sugar for lumber, and 
other necessaries, between our West dian islands and the Amé- 
rican states, and an eventual modification of the duties on su- 

, we shall have occasion to k in our examination of Mr. 
Remnes't pamphlet. A third, viz. the proposal of substituting, 
for the probibinory duty of eight guineas per cwt. on sugar 
refined in the colonies, a tax merely proportionate to that which 
is actually paid on raw sugar, although apparentiy just and wise, 
is so repugnant to that system of monopoly hitherto exercised 
against the colonies that we despair of its adoption. But we 
cannot refuse to state some of the reasons alleged in its favour. 
It ,» a3 weare told by the committee, that in consequence 
of the prohibition of the colonial refinery, very nearly one eighth 
of the sugar annually made and shipped for Great Britain, that 
is to say, a quantity equal to 20,000 hogsheads, whose value can- 
not be estimated at less than 600,000/. is lost by drainage and 
‘washed into the sea during the passage ; consequently, " 
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eighth of the planter’s capital is rendered unproductive to himself 
and to the’ mother country, and the same proportion of the Bri- 
tish shipping in this trade is navigated to no plirpose. We do 
not think that the whole of this enormous could, im any 


which can be suggested, 
and that which, if adopted to its full extent, would most effec- 
tually prevent the necessity of recurring to any other means of 
home consumption, ale employ sugar, free of 
. » for purpose of fattening e. Its efficacy cannot, 
we think, be doubted, and the objections hitherto ‘b 
against it are not, apparently, by any means insuperable. 
substance which abounds in the juices of every fruit, and is the 
symptom of its maturity; which is developed in every sort of 
grain at the time of its germination ; which seems to exist in all 
vesculent vegetables, and in the milk of all animals ; but which, in 
all these instances, is so combined with other principiles, that it 
«cannot be extricated and purified for the use of man but by a 
sprocess of considerable difficulty, and even now yery imperfectly 
understood, seems likely to answer all the required purposes; to 
be capable of affording plentiful nourishment, and of forming, 
with a variety of cheap substances, such a chemical union as 
« Shall resist any means of analysis practicable in our refineries, 
and render it useless in our distilleries. But whether the art of 
spoiling sugar cheaply be of easy or difficult attainment, the 
practice appears liable to many objections of a different nature. 
A new and extensive manufacture must be established; a large 
capital must be vested; the substances required for the mixture, 
though now of little or no price, will acquire, in gs: aes of 
a new and unexpected demand, a certain degree of value; they _ 
must be collected in enormous quantities and lodged somewhere 
for use; they must be brought 45 some distance and at some 
expense of or water carriage—in short, the difficulties of 
detail appear to be very numerous; and, after all, we confess 
shat this modg of degrading an article of aliment, and of de- 
.. VOL.1. B streying 


way, _ because a _ of 
‘must take placé, even on the best qualities offaw sugar, which 
would probably continue to be exported; buf if we deduct, on 
this account, about one sixth of the présent waste, it will appear - 
_ that we sacrifice annually about half lion sterlimg, and mis- 
employ the labour of about 20,000 n , for the satisfaction 
of refining at home, by means of German workmen, the sugar 
‘ which is raised by our subjects at the western extremity of the 
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stroying the result of much industry and ingenuity, appears to 
us tobe a perversion of skill and science, repugnant to all our 
prejudices, and”a tly unnecessary, because we conceive 
that the hemi porpose of the committee may be accom- 
plished by means. 
- Tf it be wis lat the colonists, without diminishing their 
cultivation, should direct a great part of it to the production of 
food for cattle mstead df food for. man, it should seem that 
nothing more would be necessary than to omit thé most tedious 
and difficult part of thé ‘process in the colonial manufacture of 
sugar. Our readers probably know that the object of that pro- 
cess-is to obtain granulated sugar in a state of purity; and that 
in some cases, when the canes have grown in a very favourable 
soil with favourable seasons, this is readily effected by boili 
the cane-juice to a proper consistence ; after having clarified it 
by hare arid having removed the lighter 
skimming: but such cases rarely occur. It happens m 
more frequently that, from the untoward nature of the soil, from 
ht, from mildew, and from a variety of accidental causes, 
cane juice contains a small quantity of sugar with a large 
proportion of clammy mucilage, in which, the dirt adhering to 
the cane, the fragments of its bark, and a thousand impurities 
. afe so entangled, that.no degree of skill in tempering the liquor 
-with lime and alkalis, no patience in skimming, no attention in 
regulating the fire, is always sufficient to insure the production 
of tolerable sugar. It often happens that, being very imper- 
fectly granulated, half dissolved in molasses, clogged with im- 
‘purities, and discoloured and_half decomposed by the action of 
y it is much diminished by drainage during the passage, and 
on its arrival in Great Britain.is sold at a price at er is very 
far from compensating the labour expended on it. Yet, at pre- 
sent, the long and vexatious process of extorting sugar from the 
most refractory kinds of cane-juice must be attempted, or the 
whole must be distilled into rum; but, if the planter possessed 
. any profitable alternative; if, reserving for the manufacture of 
‘sugar those canes ouly which were best suited to it, he could 
_ devote the remainder of his crop to the production of food for 
_ ¢attle, it may be presumed that be would not voluntarily incur 
unnecessary Iabour and disappointment. The cane-juice simply 
boiled to the consistence of common tar, and packed in close 
heads, would arrive. without waste; the impurities with 
which it would be mixed would prevent it from becoming the _ 
_ feod of man; and it would probably be at least as well fitted — 
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as the purest sugar for its peculiar destination ; because the expe- 
riments hitherto made on different modes of fattening cattle 
seem to prove that even treacle, the last residuum of the sugar 
baker's art, is rather more efficacious than sugar, although the 
niucilage, to which alone it can owe its superiority, is not likely 
to be atall improved by the united action of lime and fire to 
which it has been exposed. 

- We are aware ‘that this proposal is liable to various and 
posite objections: the planter may apprehend an uncertain sale, 
and inadequate profits ; and government may be fearful of open- 
img a new door to frauds on the revenue. ‘To the first, we an- 
swer that what is once found useful is usually saleable ; that the 
utility of oil-cake in fattening cattle has insured the consump- 
tion at a high-price of an article fommerly of little value; that 
the substance, being superior to treacle in all its qua- 
lities, would probably obtain at least an equal price; that the 
quantity of juice which yields one hogshead of bad sugar would 
yield from two to three of inspissated extract; that the di- 
minished expense of time, labour, and fuel, would be no trifling 
compensation in ove way, and that a diminished import of 
sugar and ram would, by tending to raise the price, indemnify 
him in another. To the second objection we reply that, as the 
vigilance of the excise is usually able to exclude treacle from the 
distilleries and breweries, it would equally be ee exclude the 
substance here proposed ; that its employment in the refinery might 
_ be prohibited Gy tows and that the bulk of an article couninng 
three parts of mucilage to one of sugar, would expose the illieit 
manufacture to almost certain detection. We admit that, by an 
easy and not very expensive pr@vess it might be rendered appli- 
cable to some culinary purposes, and offer a new resource to 
the contrivances of domestic economy. But this objection, 
surely, is not very formidable. How few of those who, from 
motives of parsimony, brew their own beer, continue to pursue 
the economical practice of our ancestors im mixing a portion of 
raw barley with the malt employed, notwithstanding the succes- 
sive duties with which that malt has been loaded? How few of 
our ree condescend to substitute the fusion of any native ve- 
getable for foreign tea in their morning beverage? Indolence 


and vanity, we are persuaded, will always guard our revenue 
i erous encroachments of this nature ; but, supposing 
that this new succedaneum for a very costly article, escaping 
the oblequy attached to it as the food of cattle, should ult- 
mately contribute some comfort to those who are now strug- 
B2 gling 
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gling with the load of taxation, or of those in a still lower class 
on whom the poverty which exempts them from taxes imposes 
other privations, this could not, we trust, be thought an insu- 
perable objection to a measure otherwise advantageous. 
We have hitherto intentionally confined ourselves to an exa- 
‘mination of this important question so far only.as our own co- 
lonies are most immediately concerned ; and have endeavoured 
_to impress upon the reader our own conviction that the differ- 
ence between our natural supply and our home consumption 
has been produced, not by an excessive and pernicious increase 
of the one, but by a forced diminution of the other; that a di- 
-Minished consumption is the necessary effect of an exorbitant 
ice, which again is the result of too much vated duties, — 
use they must either exhaust the faculties of the consumer, 
or absorb the profits of the grower; that this their certain ten- 
dency cannot be prevented, though it may be, and has been, 
concealed from general notice by the operation of an export 
trade so forced by means of drawbacks as to carry off progres- 
sively the superfluity p ively created; that the extraordi- 
nary obstacles by which the enemy has lately im this trade 
- have been the immediate cause of a glut, which has been and 
is ruinous to our colonists ; but, by lowering the price, and thus 
greatly extending the consumption of an article of food, has 
n and is beneficial to the other subjects of the empire ; and, 
lastly, that without diminishing cultivation in the West Indies, 
or compelling the planters to sacrifice their whole profits for 
our subsistence, it is practicable to equalize our supply and con- 
sumption. But, tu go beyond this, and to force consumpti 
beyond our certain supply, would be most probably impracti- 
cable, and certainly absurd, because it could only lead to future 
privation. The enemies’ decrees are levelled against us, not 
against his own colonies, or those of his humble allies; and the 
produce of our conquests has, hitherto, whether with his con- 
nivance or against his will, made its way to the foreign markets. 
Unfortunately, the means of enabling us to enforce this expor- 
tation, excepting in regard to nacho sen were quite neglected ; 
and the Dutch and Danish colonists have obtaied a right to 
share, with our own, the home as well as the foreign market ; 
so that Napoleon still has it perhaps in his power, by increased 
vigilance, to encumber us with a glut to that amount. But, with 
regard to his own colony, he is powerless ; he cannot command 
our consumption; and, unless the object of his wishes be pro- 
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moted by the co-operation of our own government, the mischiefs 
~~ from a ruined agriculture must fall on those who were, 
and must probably again become his own subjects. 
We now — to the examination of the pamphlets before . 
us; but, as Mr. Spence’s leading opinion is that which we have 
hitherto attempted to combat, we must confine ourselves to a 
few remarks on some of his arguments, after simply stating the 
points which he supposes himself to have proved to the satisfac- 
tion of his readers. These are, that ‘ no increase of national 
wealth or revenue is derived from the home consumption of 
sugar and rum, which articles, form nine tenths of the produce 
of the West Indies’—and, that * we do not at present, nor have 
we any rational prospect that we shall im future, gain any acces- 
sion of wealth’ from the sale of these articles to foreigners 
. 103.) Mr. Spence was aware that his peaders might pos- 
ly be startled by the first of these propositions, and has ac- 
_ cordingly stated, and attempted to answer, in p, an obj 
tion which would naturally be made to it, mo et 


. * It may be asked, says he, where is the difference between the 
wealth which all allow is brought into existence by the growth of 
corn, and that which is brought into existence by the growth of su- 
gar? Why not then admit, that the sugar-planter contributes to the 
national wealth, as well as the farmer ?—The simple reason why the 
production of sugar and rum has not the same title to be regarded 
as an increase of ..ciional wealth with that of wheat and potatoes, is, 
that the latter serve as the food of man, and that by postealan this 
— may be into the most valuable 
w ; whereas the former merely serve as a tempo tifica- 
and leave no trace of their existence 


_ Now, we must beg leave to enter our protest against this 
mode of proving a political paradox by means of a medical 
r. Spence may disbelieve, in his maturer age, what 


he probably knew as a child—viz. that ‘ those who consume 
sugar consume on that account less of other kinds of food, but 
he was bound to sup 


has not done. And the truth of his second proposition cannot, 
we shall have shewn why the = 
change of colonial produce for hemp, iron, timber, &c. is 

ussing the question of duties, he begins by observing 
- that as the British consumer pays the whole tax in addition = 
33 
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the regulating market price which is fixed by the foreign 
to thet any part of it falls athe 
planter. ‘Then, having remarked that in Sir W. Young’s tables 
the consumption is stated as greater in 1804, when the price of 
sugar was high, than in the p ing year when it was low, he 
wishes his readers to believe that high price does not diminish 
consumption. Lastly, he contends that if the duties were 
loweréd, a corresponding fall of price would take place, so that 
nothing would be directly gained by the grower, aud that, unless 
the whole tax were repealed no sensible augmentation would be 
made to the actual consumption,, Now, in the first place, we 
conceive that no man has ever supposed that the tax is levied in 
kind, whilst the sugar is in the hands of the grower, or that it is 
aot ped by the British consumer; but it is evident that the 
ties of the said consumer are limited ; that the utmost price 
which he is able to pay in addition to the tax may be imsuffi- 
cient to leave any profit to the grower, who, on this suppositi 
is just as much impoverished as if the duty had been directly 
levied upon him ; and as this case has been made out, it appears 
that the planters have a right to complain. Secondly, Mr. 
Spence might have known that 1804 was a year of glut, and 
that Sir W. Young had inadvertently used the word consumed 
instead of the words retained for home consumption. Thirdly, 
if the duties were reduced, the immediate effect of that reduc- 
tion would be beneficial in every case, and it seems to be nearly 
indifferent whether an increased consumption or a direct profit 
to the planter is the result. We know that the last tax imposed 
on sugar has not been levied; we know that the present duty has 
been rendered effective solely by the surrender of the grower’s 
profits ; we know that it cannot be much longer thus supported ; 
we know that during 20 years the home consumption was kept 
below its natural level by the operation of high prices, and that 
it has been augmented, by the effect of low prices, by -at least 
~ 70,000 hogsheads since 1795; why then is it improbable that a 
repeal of the war duties should bring the consumption to a level 
with our import from the British colonies? If the experiment 
succeeded, the revenue would be no loser, because a tax of 20s. 
on this import would yield two milhons, and the actual tax 
having been usually levied on about two-thirds of the import has 
. done no more. But; says Mr. Spence, (p. 31) one who 
is aware of the extended consumption of sugar in this mip 6 
will be unwilling to admit that even a deduction of the 
duty would increase its consumption 
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off the whole of the vast surplus with which the market is now 
glutted. Now it is precisely on this'ground that we entertain 
an opposite opinion ; it is because Great Britain contains a nu- 
merous body of consumers, individually, limited by the price to 
a small demand, that we believe the consumption to be ca 
of successive tations by every successive reduction of duty 
and tacoma of price. 

But the most curious article in Mr. Spence’s pamphlet, and 
that with which we will close our remarks on it, is his discus- 
sion of the proposal to it, in our colonies, a limited barter 
(p. 49) ‘ without decidedly expressing his opinion whether such 
@ measure would be consistent with a due regard for national 
policy and individual interest,’ and certainly it would have been 
strange if the professed disciple of Adam Smith and of the Eco- 
nomists had openly contended that any relaxation of that severe 
monopoly which he declares the colonies to have enjoyed, would 
be subversive of our national wealth ; yet he brings forward the 
whole array of — topics, the navigation acts, the shipping 
interests, and Air e jargon of the inercantile school, by 
variously modified calculations in , shillings and pence, 
undertakes to prove that a direct r has no advantages over 
a circuitous trade. He does, indeed, admit in words, that the 
colonial is a home trade, and that our colonies are only pro- 
vinces of the empire; but he seems to think that there is, some- 
where, a point of longitude and latitude where British subjects 
ought to lose the privilege of exchanging the produce of their - 
-industry for that of their neighbours; that our distant settle- 
ments are of no use but to grow mahogany, which is convertible 
. into solid and permanent wealth ; that their distance is, in some 
respects, their best attribute, because seas encourage British 
shippers, as roads encourage waggoners but he is quite sure, 
and he declares this with peculiar triumph (in 94) that 
Great Britain, in as much as she promotes the cultivation of 
tropical plants in a tropical climate, exactly resembles a noble- 
man who raises pines m a hot-house. Armed with these opi- 
nions, he reprobates in succession every measure proposed for 
the relief of the West Indians, whose distress, he thinks, can ~ 
receive neither diminution nor aggravation from peace or war, 
from liberty or restriction, from an increase or decrease of fo- 
reign or domestic demand, or from the repeal or cs | ma of 
duties, but must of necessity be cured by a decrease of import. 
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A very few words will suffice for all that we wish to say om 
the subject of the ‘ permanent remedy’ suggested in a letter 
from a West Indian merchant. We perfectly agree with him in 
his general assumption that ‘ the growth of sugar in the British 

. West Indies must be confined to the home consumption of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that in the present state of 
affairs, while the British planter is not allowed to contend upon 
equal terms with the foreign colonist in the European market, 
it is the only remedy which can be applied to the evil he has so 
long laboured under.’ But we have given our reasons for 
thinking that it is much easier and more advantageous to increase 
the consumption of an article of food, than materially to lessen’ 
the supply. Every diminution of extravagant cultivation, every 
reduction of unprofitable labour must be right; and the mea- 
sures recommended by this writer are such as well deserve the 
serious attention of our colonists; but we cannot help viewing 
with distrust any ‘ effectual and permanent’ specific; and we 
do not believe that any retrenchments of extravagance in our 
colonies, can do away the effects of a glut which the interruption 
of commerce has occasioned, in a market inundated by the sud- 
den contributions of our late conquests, in addition to the great 


ar supply produced by the progressive improvement of — 


agriculture. 


Arr. II. Transactions of the Missionary Society in the 
South Sea Islands. 


AFTER the publication of Cooke’s Voyages, the South Sea 
Islands, or to use the received language of the best geogra- 
phers, that portion of the world which is denominated Polynesia, 
soon ceased to attract the attention of the public. The age of 


conquest seemed then to be past, and that of colonization was not - 


yet come. The islanders could not buy of us, because they had 
nothing to sell ; sufficient specimens of their weapons and appa- 
rel had been brought home for public and private collections ; 
beautiful prints had made us familiar with their scenery and ex- 
ternal habits; cruel disease had been left among 


é 
| 
{ 
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and having dispensed to them this new curse, and taught them 
new wants which nothing but a commerce with civilized nations 
could gratify, the Europeans left them to themselves. Protest- 
antism "however had reached its age of missions, and those great 
and rapidly-increasing sects, which Wesley and Whitefield had 
founded, had now wealth as well as zeal enough for any attempt 
which might be suggested to spread the Gospel, according to 
their manner of belief. A mission to these islands was 

; adventurers volunteered for the service; the notorious 
Capt. Bligh, who was then about to return to Taheite* for the 
bread-fruit-tree, offered to take them out gratuitously, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty gave their consent: but when it came 
to the point, they who had offered themselves to the work, and 
been a year under tuition for the purpose, shrunk back. In 
1794 the project was renewed in the Evangelical Magazine ; 
meetings for prayer and consultation were held every fortnight 
during six months ; a society was formed, a general meeting con- 
voked in London ; ’ great was the company of the preachers, mi- 
nisters and Christians of all denominations assembled, and so 
strongly and entirely did they sympathize in their zeal, that, in 
their own language, ‘ they were constrained to say, ‘this is a 
new Pentecost.’ Subscriptions poured in, and candidates in 
abundance presented themselves, from whom thirty were se- 
lected, six being married men. Every possible precaution was’ 
taken to secure success as far as the foresight of the directors 
could secure it; the ship was manned with Methodists, and 
Capt. Wilson, who left his retirement, to take the command, 
was a man especially qualified for the charge by temper and opi- 
nions as well as professional skill. On the 20th of August, 
1796, they weighed anchor, and hoisted the. missionaryt flag, 
—three doves argent in a purple field bearing olive branches in 
their bills. ‘These colours did not excite more surprize in the 


* So the missionaries now write the word. It appears, therefore, that Bou- 
gainville’s ear was more accurate than that of our navigators, for he wrote Taite; — 


and Forster, his translator, altered it to Otaheite. 


t It is remarkable that the expedition in which Taheite was first di 
sailed under not less curious colours ; two crucifixes in a field oo supported 
our Lady of Loretto and St. Peter. Torquemada, 1. 5, c. 64. This is said sup- 
Taheite to be the Sagittaria of Quiros, which the tradition related by Tupia, 
aad the authority of ay y seem sufficiently to establish. 
navy, 


| 
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of all on board; not an 
among them; and the sailors who were at 
when the Duff finally departed, talk to this day of the 
Commandments, as they called her, in which, when she set 
il, the Captain, the crew,.and the cargo, were all singing 
Kings of Spain and Portugal, never, in the plenitude of 
, sent forth a mission so abundantly stored as this. 
were men of all useful trades among the missionaries, 
four among the number were ordained ministers, and one 
had attended the hospitals, and understood printing. All pos- 
sible means were provided for making them well acquainted with _ 
the countries to which they were bound, and even while the Duff 
at Portsmouth a manuscript yocabulary of the of . 
aheite, which had been made by some of the poor Bounty- 
i for them. It had been determined to 


robation of Capt. 
Phoulad arise, the di- 


tina. On the Sth of March, 1797, they anchored at the former — 


The natives flocked j to the ship, ing as usual pi 
fowls, and fruit to the day ‘of, 
Eatooa,’ or Deity, on which the new comers ‘ durst not trade.’ 

_ « Greatly as this surprized the islanders, the repulse which their 

® © women received astonished them still more; the transports of 

* gen joy subsided, and the greater number returned to shore, 

_ two Swedes on the island who spoke ish; these men served 
as interpreters; and the news that people from Pretane were 
come to settle there occasioned general exultation. wont 


station them at Taheite, the Friendly Islands, the Marquesas, 
the Sandwich, and the Pelew Islands; but as the practicability 
q of this distribution depended upon circunistances which could 
j not be foreseen, a discretionary power was vested in a commit- : 
{ tee of the missionaries, subject to the 
Wilson; and if any difference of opinion 
| rectors recommended their ‘ appealing to the decision o 
| vine Providence by a solemn and religious use of the ancient in- 
stitution of drawing lots.’ As they approached. the scenes -of 
their destination, the brethren who durmg a seven month’s voy- 
age had had leisure and opportunity to become acquainted with 
. each other’s temper, were desired to chuse the place where each 
would be left. Eighteen, including all the married men, de 
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house was allotted them which had been built for 

Bligh, who, the natives said, had told them he should come back 

and reside there ; and shortly afterwards, the district of Matavai, 

in which it stood, was formally ceded to the missionaries. 

took of their new welling, and received a due 

with which the mission had been 

_ profusely than injudiciously provided. According to the plan of 

uff was now to visit Tongataboo and the Mar- 

, and then return to Tabeite; but before she departed, 

the mi missionaries on shore, alarmed. by what they heard from 

Swedes, and what saw of the natives, proposed that 

whole body should e there as a necessary measure of 

rity. The brethren, on board, unhappily for some 

could not be persuaded, neither did Capt. Wien 9s 

such necessit - was alleged ; and having 

the vessel s 

When the Duff reached Tongataboo, an 
Irishman, by name Ambler and Connelly came on 
fellows who bore such evident qualifications for the 
their countenances, that they were rightly ted 
made their escape from it by way of Botmy Bey. 
ever, as they seemed, and indeed proved to be, they ga 
sible ae honest opinion when their advice was mh 
tives, said, would receive the missionaries gladly, and treat 

Siow’ ind! , but property would not be safe; and if they were 
pt with iron tools, and should endeavour to defend 
themselves from robbers, their lives would certainly be in dan- 
ger. This advice so far impressed them, that they resolved to 
take no more than according to ‘their notion was abso- 
Yutely indispensable. Many Chiefs offered to receive some of 
them, but they would not separate, and were left under the pro- 

- tection of Toogahowe, who by Ambler’s account was the greatest 
warrior, and most powerful man in the island. Ambler himself 
promised to instruct them in the language. 

The two remaining adventurers were now to be landed at St. 
Christina, or Ohittahoo, according to its native name. Harris, — 
‘the one who had been ordained in the Methodist Church, was 
nearly forty years of age; he was the only man who had fixed upon 
’ this: station when the brethren made their choice, and he had per- 
suaded Crook to be his companion ;—Crook was a young man 
of two and twenty, who had been a gentleman’s servant. The 
them were seven beautiful young 


; 
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women, they swam to the ship perfectly naked, except that 2 


few green leaves were fastened rouud the waist, and no sooner 


had they got on board, than the hungry goats attacked them, 
and eat up their Eve-aprons. These are the islanders whom Cook 
thought superior im beauty both of form and features to all the 
other Polynesians, and whom the Spaniards, when Mendana disco- 


‘vered them, beheld with such admiration, that the chief pilot of the 


expedition declared nothing im his life ever caused him so much re- 
gret as leaving such beautiful creatures to be lost by their idolatry. 
The missionaries had been disappointed in their expectations of 
Taheitean beauty, They were not so here, and they say of the 
women that as models for the statuary and the painter their equals 
can seldom be found. But their condition was worse than that 
of the other islanders ; food seemed to be scarce among them, and 
if any were given to the women, it was taken from them unless 
they could conceal it. The men all appeared to have a thought- 
ful cast of countenance, such it is well expressed, “ as men ac- 
quire who are struggling for subsistence, and can hardly get it,” 
but they had their mad fits, of laughter and loquacity. Tenae 
their Chief, the eldest son of the Royalet who reigned in 
Cook’s time, gladly consented to receive the missionaries, pro- 
amising to give them a house and a share of all that he had; and 
he led them to one of his best houses, telling them they might 
occupy it as soon as they pleased. It was built of bamboos, 
about half an inch apart from each other; within which long. 
blinds or curtains made of leaves were hung ; the length was 
twenty-five feet, the width only six. The back part was ten feet 


- high, the front only four ; it was thatched or rather roofed with 
hard leaves, so well laid on asto keep it perfectly dry ; a floor 


mat, which reached from end to end, and some large, calabashes 
were all the household furniture. When they returned on board 
the two brethren were asked their opinion of the place, and 
whether they were still in the same mind to settle there. Crook — 
replied that all which he had seen tended to encourage him; 
there was not indeed the same plenty here as at the other 
islands, but comfort was not what he wanted when he devoted 
himself to the mission. Harris, on the contrary, disapproved of 
every thing; ‘he judged the scene before him a solemn one,’ 
and seemed to have lost all his firmness as well as his ardour. It 
was agreed that they should go on shore the next day, take their 
beds with them, and make atrial. 
The next day came ; Harris declined going, that he might re- 
. malian 
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main on board to pack up their things in small parcels for the 
greater facility of carrying them up the valley. Crook landed, took 
sion of his new abode, commended himself to the protec- 
tion of that God to whose service he had devoted himself, and 
in that faith lay down and slept in peace. He had already 
studied the language with such attention that he could under- 
stand almost every thing that was said; and he began to eat their 
sour mahié, in spite of the uncleanliness of the preparation ; and 
to attach himself to the place as that which he had chosen, and 
where he was to remain. Harris meantime could not be per- 
suaded to leave the ship till the weather rendered it probable 
that she might be driven off thé island, and then he was set 
ashore. The ship however returned to her former anchorage, 
and after six days the two missionaries came on board to deliver 
their opinions. Harris complained of the poverty of the island, 
* and that he could not eat the mahié ; his companion declared his 
résolution of remaining even though the other should not; how- 
ever they both went on shore again for farther trial. Three days 
after this, Tenae invited them to go with him to another valley ; 
Crook readily ; Harris, probably afraid that the ship might 
leave him, would not go, and the Chief to accommodate him in 
the most obliging manner he could, left him his wife to be treated 
as if she were his own, till he came back. It was in vain that 
poor Harris protested he did not want the woman! she was left 
with him—and finding herself neglected, called some of her fe- 
male friends to satisfy themselves concerning his sex while he 
was asleep. This inquest was not made without awakening 
him ; his fear at being so awakened, and his horror at the thought 
of remaining among a people so ‘ given up to wickedness’ then 
completely overcame him. He got down to the beach with his 
chest, at evening; none of the crew were ashore, and the ship 
lay out of hajl ; there he remained sitting on the chest till about 
four in the morning, when the natives drove him away, and stole 
his clothes. A fisherman had compassion enough to swim off 
to the vessel, and tell the Captain of his situation; the boat was 
sent for him, and he was found in a pitiable condition, like one 
out of his senses. Crook however was not shaken by this de- 
sertion. ‘ It would,’ he said, ‘ greatly have increased his hap- 
iness to have had a friend and assistant who might have com- 
ed him in the time of trouble; but since the Lord had or-. 
dered things otherwise, he thought that it better suited his cha- 
racter and profession to resign himself to God's fatherly —_ 
a 


i. 
} 
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and rest in his promises, than to quit a station where a door of 
usefulness was so evidently opened ; and should his blessed Sa- 
viour make him the honoured instrument of preparing the way 
for some of his more able servants, he should at least have the 
happiness to reflect that his life was not spent in vain.’ Various 
sorts of garden-seeds were left him, with tools, medicines, an 
Encyclopedia, and other useful works. He came on board the 
evening before the ship departed, to take his leave ; then in- 
deed tears glistened in his eyes, but none fell, nor did he disco- 
ver the least sign of fear or unwillingness to enter upon his work 
This interesting man, thus left alone among the natives, suf- 
fered much from hunger during the first six months ; but he was 
kindly treated, and the chiefs always gave him part of their 
scanty portion. After he had been about a year on the island, 


an American vessel entered the bay, and he went on board to ~ 


learn whence she came, and to write home by her. The wind 
came on fresh from the mountains, the ship could not work 
into the harbour, and was carried to leeward, and it was then 
impossible for him to put back to land. He therefore re- 
uested the Captain to carry him to Nooaheevah, or Sir Henry 
Martyn’s Is , one of the same groupe, about a degree to 
the N. W. and the American being a kind-hearted man bore - 
away and landed him there. Here then Crook was set ashore, 


~ without any thing whatever except the clothes in which he stood. 


The natives astonished at hearing a white man speak their own 
language, considered him as a God, till he dissuaded them 
from that opinion. The Chief however made him his tayo, or 
chosen friend; a large piece of ground was given him well stored 
with bread-fruit and cocoa-nut-trees, and with the tarro root; he 
enclosed it, built a hut there, made himself respected, and en- 
deavoured to make himself useful. This change of abode had 
been to his advantage. Nooaheevah is a plentiful island, the 
fruits of ‘Taheite grow there in abundance, and springs and rivu- 
lets are so numerous that vegetation is even more luxuriant there 
than at Tongataboo. The natives are hospitable, but incessantly 
at war among themselves; and war is to them the double plea- 
sure of the battle and the chase, for they bake and devour the 
slain. Crook’s influence was never sufficient to check this 
bloody spirit, yet he thought that if a body of missionaries were 
settled among them, they would be able in great measure to pre- 
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he himself might have been the Mcugo Capac of the island. 

are few traces of government among these islanders ; their 
main religion is hero-worship, the most widely diffused of all 
forms of faith (for the saint-worship of the Catholics is the same 
thing under a different name, and it exists also among the Ma- ~ 
hommedans:) and, except perhaps sun-worship, of all others 
the most natural. When he had resided there seven months, two 
South Sea whalers put in for refreshment ; wishing to return to 
Christina, he thought the only means of getting there was by 
way of England, which he hoped to reach before the Duff would 
eail with the second detachment of missionaries, and accordingly 
he departed in one of these vessels. 

The Duff after her departure from the Marquesas returned to 
Taheite, where every thing had gone on well during her absence. 
There Harris joined the missionaries, and Gillham, the only 
surgeon among them, abandoued the mission. Capt. Wilson 
made a final distribution of property among the brethren, carried 
away by force one of the Swedes, a measure necessary for their 
safety, and sailed again for Tongataboo. He there found that 
the missionaries had separated into small parties. They had 
done this because there was not a man im the island, who was not, 
in his own phrase, ‘ dying in love for their things,’ and because 
Connelly informed them, the Chiefs had determined to plunder 
them, and only waited for the return of the ship, thinking that 
more articles would be left, and that they should have no ven- 
geance to apprehend. In consequence of this they thought it 
better to separate and put themselves under the protection of 
different chiefs. Capt. Wilson took Connelly away by force, 
for having repeatedly threatened the missionaries ; but he left 
Ambler and another wretch by name Morgan, both of whom 
were as bad or even worse. Every thing however was thought 

. to promise fairly when the Duff finally departed. The groupe 
to which Tongataboo belongs had been named the Friendly 

Islands, and the brethren who were stationed there wrote to the 

Society by Capt. Wilson, saying, that surely no appellation was 

ever better applied. The knowledge of the Gospel, they said, 

would render these islanders ‘ the most amiable people on earth, 
quch was their kindness to strangers,-and thew generosity to — 
each other : they fully answered the most favourable representa- 
tions which had ever been given of them!’ This must have been 
written in some hour of sunshine, under the exhilarating influ- 
ence of gratitude 
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benevolent ; the facts which they had already witnessed ‘did 
not justify such an opinion, and what they afterwards experi- 
enced effectually overthrew it. . 

Tasman discovered Tongataboo in 1643. He saw no wea- 
pons among them; a proof not that they were without them, 
nor that they were accustomed to a state of peace, but that they 
had entire confidence in their guests, whom indeed there is rea- 
son to suppose they believed to be superior beings. When 
Cook arrived a hundred and thirty years afterwards, the former 
visit was remembered, and even the number of years which had 
since elapsed. The Dutch navigator had given the Chief a 
wooden bowl; Cook found this bowl in possession of the 
offices of Chief Justice and Viceroy, which it bad uninterruptedly 
exercised, and with an impartiality that has rarely perhaps been 
equalled ;—it was used as a divining cup to ascertain the guilt of 


accused persons, and during the absence of the Chief it re- 


ceived homage as his representative. It was superseded by a 
rm plate which Cook presented. This reverence which had 

n paid the bowl must have proceeded from the respect and - 
wonder with which the natives were impressed by the Dutch © 
and their ship, not from any admiration of a work of art which 
many of their own manufacturing exceeded. Their clubs 
are curiously carved ; the planks of their canoes feathered and 
Japt over each other so as to be water-tight, in this respect far 
superior to the Taheitean boats which require constant baling 


Their cloth is glazed so highly as to resist wet ; their basket-work 


made with great ingenuity; the matting which they use for their 
floors, and even for clothing, better and more beautiful than 
what is made at Taheite. many respects indeed they are ad- 
vanced beyond the people of that groupe. The bread-fruit is 
not so abundant, did cotlccionns is therefore necessary, and the 
islanders being thus in same degree accustomed to labour, have 
learnt something more of the nature of property. Their lan- 
guage is radically the same, but they have the s, the 4, and the 
amma, or hard g, which the Georgian islanders have not. 
at the Chiefs possess greater authority is not to be accounted 
among their advantages ; those savages have been found the hap- 
piest and least. deteriorated in their moral nature, among whom 
society most nearly resembles the patriarchal system, for that 
system, in contradiction to the sophistry of the Filmer school, 
has nothing in common with despotism, and however monarchy 
may end it always begins in violence and injustice. The Chiefs 
; are 
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- or lower classes fancy that the enjoyments of Doobludha are 
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‘are not taller than the common people. Infant murder, infant sue- 


to be propitiated by abstinence, by sacrifices, and the practice 
of self-tormenting- Earth and sea and sky have their presiding. 


according to their belief, rests upon the shoulders of 
a powerful god called Mowee, but like Atlas, strong as he is, he 
is weary of ‘his burthen, and not unfrequently strives to shake it _ 
off, ver they feel the earthquake which this attempt oc- 
casions, a tremendous outcry is made over the whole island, and 
sometimes they endeavour to frighten him into good behaviour by 
beating the ground with large sticks. The greatest of all their 
gods is Higgolayo, the lord of the country of the dead: this 
country they call Doobludha, it lies far distant, and the soul on its 
release is immediately conveyed thither in a large and fast-sailing 
canoe, there to riot in the enjoyment of all sensual delights, — 
But this article of belief is peculiar to the Chiefs, and the Tooas’ 


II. NO. III. above 


regarded as a crime, and though chastity is not esteemed a vir- “ 
tue, that lasciviousness which the Taheiteans even be- 
low the brute creation, is here ouly to be found among the most 
this by that 
y ye no pri but this by no means impli 7 
have no ihe priests of a false do evil by 
preventing the introduction of any thing better than their own 
system, but till any thing better is attempted to be introduced the 
good which they do is usually more than a compensation for the 
mischief, These people, though without a priesthood, have. 
fables upon which a savage Hesiod might erect a mythology not, 
_ more irrational than that which served the people of Athens for. | 
their faith in the brightest age of Greece. Each district'and. 
each family of the higher ranks, has its own deity; each indivi- 
dual his Odooa, or attendant spirit, who partakes more of the ' 
evil than the good angel, and is supposed to inflict disease, and. : 
wind is under the direction of a goddess, perhaps because it 
bloweth as it listeth, and follows no other perceptible rule of :. 
: change. Calla Filatonga is the name of this deity, The island , 
: suffers dreadfully from hurricanes: on these occasions they _ 
always impute the calamity to their neglect of her, a person is ap-. 
| inted to represent her, and receive in her name offerings of 
and kava. ‘This person is chosen for the occasion. 
| 


t This practice of sacrificing the son to save the life of the father prevailed alge 
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above* their capacity. Like the Romans they acknowledge the 
existence whom they call Fyga, and of these 
they willingly admit ours to be the most powerful. One of their 
Chiefs, in the amalgamating spirit of polytheism consecrated a 
house to this god, and always slept in it when he was i 5 
in hopes of obtaining a cure. Here some large conch shells are 
kept with which to sound the alarm in time of danger, and wea- 
pons are laid upon the rafters, that they may there receive a vir- 
tue which will render them successful in ar. 

This chief who went to the god of the English for healing, did 
not in the mean time neglect his own, and when his disease be- 
came desperate, he resolved upon a desperate remedy. It is the 
dreadful belief of these islanders, that if a human victim be 
offered in vicarious sacrifice for the sick, his life and strength 
will pass into the patient; the nearer the relative who suffers, 
the more acceptable ‘is the atonement to the Odooa su to 
be, and this wretched old chief, clinging with cowardly selfish- 
ness to life, sent for his younger son+ Colelallo to have him 
strangled. The youth was told he was to have his little 
cut off,—a common form of propitiatory sacrifice ; but as soon 
as he came into his father’s presence he was seized. Then, com- 
prehending their intention, he bade them use no force, and he 
would submit to his father’s will: they continued their violence, 
and by a great exertion he beat them off ; others, among whom 
was his own sister, came to their assistance, and they effected his 
dgath. When the father died, a shocking spectacle was exhibited 
for two days at his funeral and over his grave: people of both 
sexes cut and mangled themselves in the most frantic manner : 
some thrust spears through their thighs, arms and cheeks, others 
beat themselves about the head with clubs so violently, that 
blood ran down in streams, and the blows were heard far off ; 
one man having oiled his hair set it on fire, and ran about the 
area with his head in flames. ‘These are melancholy proofs that» 
superstitions of the deadliest kind will exist without the aid of 
priestcraft. There is an appetite of religion,—-a craving after 


* How much of thi tt be explained by a vocabulary of 
ism and not allegory. 
the Peruvians, 


faith 
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faith in the‘human mind ; it is an instinct by which man is more 
truly distinguished from all inferior beings than he is by form or 
internal organization, and like all instincts, when checked or 
verted it produces evil commensurate to the good for which it 
he jarore, among the 
ong savages conj among i priests, 
have rd been found the bitterest enemies to christianity. Here 
are a people without either, yet no where does the attempt at in- 
ben a new religion seem to have been regarded more unwil- 
lingly. Before the departure of the Duff the missionaries had seen 
symptoms which might reasonably have alarmed them for their 
own safety. ‘They witnessed a war in which some of the prisoners 
were fastened to trees and burnt alive, and they themselves inter- 
ceded for and saved a poor wretch whom Toogahowe (one of their 
protectors) had ordered to be tied up with his arms extended, 
while two women applied burning brands to his arm-pits. One 
of the Chiefs earnestly enquired if any of the brethren could as- 
sist women in difficult labours, but they had little knowledge 
either of surgery or medicine, and soon perceived how much to 
their advantage it would have been, if they had all been practi- 
tioners, for are common here, le 
inted wit means of curmg or even iating ’ 
could kill ;—power there must be in them, andif it was not for 
good, it needs must be for evil. It so happened that three of 
the Chiefs died shortly after their arrival ; an opinion was ad- 
vanced, and soon: spread abroad, that the God of the English 
had killed them, in answer to the prayers of the missionaries ; 
it was said that they had never died so fast before, and that if these 
ple continued praying and singing there would not be a Chief 
alive. ‘This idea, said the missionaries, could only proceed 
from the father of lies working in these children of disobedience. 
Their hopes, however, were too sanguine, and their zeal too fer- 
vent, to suffer any abatement from these ill-boding appearances, 
and when the Duff left them, they scem to have had no appre- 


= 


* This fact is worthy of being remarked. The Greeks ascribed the origin vf 
medicine to their Gods. It may always be to superstition. This:scierce 
good, Ts Scher monte any country bed posh tate 
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hension of danger from any person except their wretched coun+ 
Ambler and Morgan. 

"A week had not elapsed before it was discovered that Veeson, 
gneof their own number, cohabited with a native woman. When 
he was ‘ upon tis be 
confessed its criminality, and proposed to marry the woman, as the 
only remedy. The unfitness upon their own principles of such a 
remedy was not taken into consideration ; but when the ceremo- 
ny came to be performed, the poor woman, with a feeling little 
to have been , burst into tears, and refused to incur the, 

tions whi she was made to undersand such a ceremony 
, alledging that no due affection subsisted 


impose u 
between them, — she was entirely actuated by fear of her 


parents and her Chief. Thus deprived of the mask which such, 
a marriage would for a time have afforded him, Veeson gave way 
to those profligate habits, or which enthusiasm had 
only suspended in him, and he ivered up his Bible and all: his. 
the other brethren, in spite of earnest entreaties. 
that he would keep them, and sometimes withdraw from. his com-, 
panions and devote a little while to their perusal. Shortly after- 
wards a vessel from Rhode Island arrived ; the missionaries went, 
on board to request that the ew yg 
Morgan off the island, but from this he excused himself, saying 
he knew them too well already ; they were convicts who had. es- 
caped from Botany Bay in: the same ship with, Muir. Bad as this. 
ence was, it was not the worst which. they learnt, for they, 
of the American. crew also meant to. 
remain ashore, and according] no less than seven were left there,. 
of these one was a native of Owbsbee, two, an: name Beak.and, 
Burham, proved to be industrious and. well. disposed men, the 
others were ruffians of the most abandoned profligacy, whom. 
Ambler persuaded to leave the ship by telling them that.if they: 


grew. tired of T they could, at any time plunder the 
misionaiee of to build a vessel, and instruments to navi-, 
gate her. 


Their situation was already sufficiently perilous. An old 
woman of the first rank died of a complication of disorders, 
under which she had laboured for man et her death was 
advised that they should desist from ‘the pernicions practice 
praying, for if wid be 


- 
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the most fatal ‘consequences to themselves and to him. They 
were suspected, they were helpless, they could not make them- 
selves useful, and, worse than all, they were rich. War broke 
out in the island ; they could not bear arms, and the Chiefs'told 
them, that being the case they were to ex ho protection. 
In fact it was impossible to bestow any. Was ‘an ‘end 
of all subordination. The whole ferocity of the whee 
character now broke out: no was given duri 5 
women dipt their hands in aac teal 
licked the blood ;—one man was seen roasting ‘a dead on 
the field of battle to be his feast ; a pri was cut up alive, 
and eaten raw! ‘A whole district had been utterly laid waste in 
a former war, neither man, woman, nor child having been spared, 
and the same work of devastation seemed about to be renewed. 
The women and the wounded fled into the spirits’ houses, places 
alike resorted to for health and for sanctuary; here also some of 
the brethren took shelter; but it appeared from the threats which 
were uttered, that though the weaker party crowded to these 
as their last hope, the conquerors did not regard them as 
inviolable. In the course of this war three of the missionaries, 
and Barham who dwelt with them, were murdered. The others 
almost miraculously escaped. Even the war was imputed to 
them. One of them heard the natives into whose hands he had 
fallen agree with one of the Botany Bay men to loomee-loomee 
him, that is to beat a broken cocoa-shell into the crown of his 
head with a club,—one of the torments which they sometimes 
inflict upon their pri : and he saw them jag the cocoa-shel} 
for the purpose. victorious Chief left Tongataboo for a while 
to extend his power in the adjoining islands, and they had the 
most positive assurances that when he returned, which would be 
in less than a month, ae ae an of — 
of them, perhaps of all. In their despair ought of at- 
tempting to to New Holland im their boat; but they were 
without any i of navigation, having been plundered of 
every thing, and had no means of procuring food, or preserving 
water for such a voyage. It may be conceived with what agita- 
tion men under circumstances would hear the report of two 
guns fired in the bay: it was in the evening, too late for them to 
ify themselves from whence the sound proceeded, and they past 
the night in that state of suffering which nothing but the intensity 
_ of hope and fear can produce. In the morning they could not get 


a q 
| 
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clear out, and they found two ships lying in the roads, on board — 
one of which Harris was come from Taheite for the sake of 
seeing how the mission went on. It néed erence i 
fully the five surviving. brethren, with Beak, who had been thei 
fellow-sufferer and faithful friend, took this providential — 
tunity of escaping from the island. Veeson remained 
eighteen months longer, in less danger from the natives, because 
he accommodated himself to their vices, and did not offend 
them by praying. ‘The second missionary ship touched at Ton- 
— an pea him off, and it is worthy of remark, say 

Directors, that his knowledge of a Chief who had taken re- 
fuge at the Horne Islands was the means of saving the Captain 
and a boat’s crew from being cut off while bartering with the 
natives. 

Thus terminated the missions to the Marquesas and to the 
Friendly Islands. That which was established at Taheite still 
exists; but before its proceedings are related it wiil be convenient 
to describe the state of the island at the time of its establish- 
ment, for which these Transactions afford ample and curious 


In the first article of their religion there is something too re- 
markable to be received without suspicion. ‘ Three deities,’ say 
the missionaries, ‘ are held supreme, standing in a height of ce- 
Jestial dignity that no other can approach unto; and what is more 
extraordinary the names are personal appellations. 1. Ta@ne, te 
Medooa, the Father; 2. Oromattow,’To0a tee te Myde, God 
m the Son; 3. Taroa, Mannoo te Hooa, the Bird, Spirit’ 
Do you believe, said Wesley to the Chicasaws, that there is but 
One in the clear sky ? They answered, we believe that there are 
Two with, him ;— in all. When Wesley thus finds the Tri- 
nity among the savages of North America, and these mission- 
aries find it in Taheite, are such discoyeries to be considered as 
affording any support to the doctrine, or as rendering the wit- 
nesses suspicious? There is more reason to impeach their judg- 
_ ment than their veracity. They would not fabricate such a re- 

semblance ; for even if they were less sincere than they must 
‘fully be admitted to be, none of them conceive the doctrine 
needs any such support, nor do they ever attempt to build up re- 
ligion upon historical testimony ; all fanatics go a surer way to 
work, _ But they would fancy they had discovered it; the very 
. ircumstance of their implicit faith would make them imagine 

vesemblances where there was no similitude ; os 


* 

i 
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and in by, their own pre-conceived notions things which 
imperfectly comprehended; and propound questions to 4 
savages assent because though they do not understand what. i 
asked, they perceive that assent will be agreeable ;—a fertile 
source of error, of which the history of America affords abun- 
dant instances. There are few superstitions without some mytho- 
logical bird; the Greeks and Romans had their harpies, and their 
Jupiter his eagle; the Mahommedans their Simorg, and their 
Celestial Cock, whose morning voice of adoration awakens all 
the Chanticleers of earth; the followers of Zerdusht their Bird 
. of Bahman, who wars upon the spirits of evil; the Japanese 
their Foo. Thus also the people of Taheite believe that their 
morais and burial places are frequented by a sacred bird, who 
feeds on the sacrifices, and in whom the Eatooa descends when 
the priest invokes him. They believe that the soul as soon as it 
quits the body is swallowed by the bird, and purified by being di- 
through him. What more likely than that the missionaries 
ing of this Eatooa Bird, and full, .as it appears they were, of 
Mr. Maurice’s speculations upon the Trimourtee, should have 
hastily concluded that they had found the Trinity in Taheite? 
Their curious Theogony was developed in a conversation be- 
tween Manne-Manne the old high priest, and Taaba Orero, 
who is said to have been the oracle and orator of the for — 
tradition. According to them in the beginning Tane took Tarda 
and begat Avye, fresh water ; Atye, the sea; Awa, the water- 
ach Matai, the wind; Arye, the sky; and Pd, the night; — 
; Mahanna, the sun, in the shape of a man called Oerda 
Tabéoa ; when he was born all his brethren and sisters turned 
to earth, only a daughter was left, by name Townvo, she con- 
ceived by Uerda Tabdoa, brought forth the Thirteen Months, 
and then returned to earth. .The father of the months then em- 
braced a rock, which brought forth a son, after which the rock 
returned to its original state, and Oerda‘Tabioa himself died 
and returned to dust. ‘Their son embraced the sand of the sea, 
which brought forth Tee and Opeera, a son and daughter, 
then he also returned to the earth ; Tee took his sister to wife, 
she brought forth a daughter, Oheera, Reene, Moonoa; then 
she fell sick, and entreated her brother-husband to cure her, 
saying she would in like manner restore him to health if ever he 
needed healing, and thus they might live forever; but Tee chose 
to let her die, and then took his daughter to wife ; she bore him 
three Ora, Vanoo, Tytory, and three daughters, Hen- 
c4 natoomore 
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natoomorrooroo, Henaroa, ° ‘The father and mother 
‘dying, these brothers said let us take our sisters to wife, and be- 
‘come many. So men began to multiply upon the earth. ~ 
- Mixed as this is with fable, it is in the main physical allegory 3 
proof sufficient that the Taheiteans have degenerated since It 
framed, or that they received it from a people farther advanced 
in knowledge than themselves. Itis remarkable that it bears no 
resemblance to the superstitious faith of Tongataboo. “The 
Chiefs in Taheite are a taller race than the people ; apparently, 
therefore, as in Poland and Circassia, a different race ; in Ton- 
boo this is not the case; it'may be then that the Friendly 
_“slanders retain their own itions, while in Taheite the 
conquerors have imposed their* creed upon:the earlier inhabit- 
ants of the island. The language of both groupes is of Malay - 
origin, but the Malays are only known to us as Mehoamiptaie, 
= earlier faith we know too little to trace out any vestiges 


Their higher gods denominate Fwhanoo Po, born of 
‘Night; thus, like the Greeks, making night elder than all 
things, and referring the origin of their deities to darkness. 
Like the Greeks also they regard the spirits of their ancestors as 
exalted into divinities, or Eatooas, who are to be supplicated by 
prayers and sacrifices, a mode of faith so natural as to have been 
almost universal. A spirit thus exalted becomes the Tee, or 
tutelar angel of his family. They believe that in dreams the 
soulleaves the body under the care of its Tee, and roams at 
large through the world of ‘spirits. ‘This too is a notion which 
is to be found in all mythologies, and to which some passages in 
our own Scriptures seem to refer. It was strikingly applied by 
poor Mydo, a Taheitean lad who was brought to England in one 
of our South Sea whalers, and happily fell into the hands of the 
Moravians, among whom he died. He said to these kind pro- 
tectors one morning ‘ you told me that my soul could not die, 
and I have been thinking about it. Last night my body lay on 
that bed, but I knew nothing of it, for my soul was very far off. 


hasbeen said thet the priests have pecoli language ; according to the 
missionaries this is a mistake, and the obscurity arises merely from their manner 
of utterance. Yet we believe Omai asserted that it was a peculiar 

that he himself could repeat some of their lan 

Capt. ’s companions, to w ic are i a most i 
‘tory of the Discoveries in the Pacific. : : 


, 
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fy soul was in Taheite. I am sure I saw my mother and 
iends, and I saw the trees and dwellings 
bke to the e, and they spoke to me, yet ‘my 
i room all while. Tn the morning I was 
come again into my body, and was at Mirfield, and Taheite was 
# great many miles off, Now I understand what you say about 
my body being put into the earth, and my soul being somewhere 
else, and [ wish to know where it will be then when it can no 
more return to my 
‘The parts of a fabulous creed are rarely coherent. Thus 
notwithstandmg the more orthodox history, one of the mission- 
aries was told, when he took occasion from the beautiful scene 
around him, to discourse of the Creator, that the God of Pré- 
tane made all things there, but not at Taheite ; that one of their 
gods reached up and stuck the stars in the sky, and that Mawwa, 
p being of enormous strength, holds the sun with ropes, so that 
may not go faster than he pleases. They believe that stars 
bodies are ecli are exercisi e power of generation. 
Their is at Ulietea, in which 
island, the missionaries say, it seems to be regularly taught. 
Human sacrifices are frequent. When the young king is first 
invested with the maro oora, or red sash of royalty, (which is 
made of net work, and thrummed with red and yellow feathers,) 
the Chief of every district in his dominions presents to him one, 
two, or three, human victims, according to the size of the dis- 
trict. These unhappy persons are knocked on the head, the 
priest plucks out an eye from each and offers it to the King upon 
a plantain leaf. This bloody ceremony is typical; the head 
being sacred, and the eye is 
offered to the King as the head and eye eb potples tnt 
during the oblation he hoids his mouth open, as if to receive the 
additional :wisdom and vigilance which the sacrifice imparts. 
Sometimes the bodies are cut in pieces and distributed among 
the people ; sometimes they are wn into a pit within the 
morai and covered with stones. From the number of pits in the 
great morai of Opare, where prisoners taken in waft are sacrificed, 
and from the expressions of the guides, Jefferson, the missionary, 
inferred that many hundreds had been put to death there. These 
sacrifices are performed at the end of every war in which any per- 
son has been killed, and pieces taken from the hand or foot, or 
some of the victim’s hair, are sent round to every district, in 
_ token of the King’s friendship. But even the slightest i 


| 

| 
1 
| 
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suffices. Pomarte, the father of king, dreamt one night 
Ghat bie god told he must a man to him, or he should 
oe and murdered him without hesitation. 
keep the people in great fear. If we deny Manne- 
Mane a) ting said they, he will pray to 
shall On another occasion ex 
much in censure of one of their chiefs, lest 
be Leptin hs house sold come andl hem 
One of the jugglers told the missionaries 
dom, or whom he could send where he 
as instruments of death, yea, even make them set fire 


say the missionaries, ‘in the execrations used by the natives, 
that the wisdom which is from beneath is very manifest by them ; 
—as we get more acquainted with their diabolical 
demonstrated thet they are very deep in the m 

” Poor men! afew lessons from M. 
himself the Em j 


4 

a 

ey 
de 
{ and filled With Water, and the priest, holding a young plantain 
; tree in his right hand, utters his invocations over the pit, till the 
image of the thief is reflected in the water. How this trick is 

be ormed is not explained, but it is remarkable that a like mode 

The Magicians eir own 

j and physician are usually the same among 
these perl are raised above the savage state; but 
: their physic, as it is, is still one of the secrets of the priest- 
hood. This necessarily follows from their notion of diseases ; 
ia - natural power, exorcism must be the remedy. It was said of 
: Pomarre, when he was very ill, that the god had entered into his 

i belly, and was rending his inside to pieces; he took the mission- 
a _° aries’ physic, and appeared then for the first time to have faith 

pd They are cruel to their sick ; 
; the sight of suffering is at all times painful, and when barbarians 
have no hope of relieving it, they oftentimes abandon the sufferer, 
i or more mercifully put him to death. The brethren mention in 
} one of their latest accounts that a young man had been buried 

A: alive with circumstances of barbarity. Old age is treated 

_ to 
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to call any thing refuse “old man.” This unfeeling and unna- 
past of character perhaps originates in the strange 
Vancouver present ch which se eral of a chief : 
priest delivered a w to be an ex 
the Eatooa; plants, he said, remained. 
and were flourishing, and yet 
that he is harra po, gone to the 
by the Eatooa bird, or by one of the ; it 
ani or yo Hon weve delighted 
Swedenborg to have the main article of his own mythology 
acknowledged here! Then it is raised to life, and washed, and 
becomes a god, never more to be liable to suffering. The new 
ng other souls, as he himself 
been eaten, and if the parent dies before his children it is 
this new species of gestation and 
second birth. Little, however, as they seem to for the sick 


and the dying, they have some customs the dead which 
must have originated in strong affection. body of a chief who 
died soon after the missionaries were left in Taheite was embow- 
elled and anointed, and ex ; and every 


night the widow lay besi rpse. The hair of the dead is 
preserved by their relatives, and they make it into a head-dress, 
called tamdu, which the women wear at their Aeivas, or dances, 
and which is held in the highest estimation. The nails also of the 
departed are regarded as precious relics, and worn in mourning. 
At a marriage where some of the missionaries were present, an 

altar was covered with the cloth which had served as a pall for 
the tomb of the bride’s father ; and his skull, Par patie te 4 
to custom had been preserved by the widow, and anointed 


wnd presented to the daughter and 


The privileges of the royal family are in the spirit of Asiatic _ 
they enter is made sacred by their 
presence, and no persons except their domestics may enter after- ; 
wards. ‘They are carried every where on men’s shoulders, and 
however steep or dangerous the way they must not alight, unless ‘ 
it be within their own domains, for whatever a royal foot touches. 
becomes sacred ground. They are said to sit gracefully, and. 
when travelling go usually upon the trot; frequently at these 
times they amuse themselves with finger-hunting the heads of : 
the bearers, and itis the peculiar privilege of the Queen that she. 
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alone of all women may eat what she catches there. Wretched 
: as this mode of conveyance is, the least commodious and the 
4 meanest that ever pride has invented, it is Sem  H The 
4 court of Constantinople itself did not exceed that of Taheite in 
; its of adulation. ‘The house of the King is called the 
A ‘Clouds of Heaven, his double canoe the Rainbow, his torch 
‘ Lightning, ond oo Grom which is beat for his amusement 
J under. The King’s dignity does not permit him to feed 
himeelf ; ‘ we were say the missionaries, ‘ to see s0 
largest in the whole island, fed like a 
o euckoo.’ All persons must uncover the breast and shoulders 
A before him and his family, and even when they pass his palace : 
| two pillars called Tees, like the household gods, are erected 
, on each side at about fourscore yards from the house, and 
whoever passed the space between them without observing this 
i custom, would certainly be punished with death. One of the 
| missionaries having a child born a few weeks before he set out 
a on the mission, christened him Otoo, in compliment to the 
TZ King whom he was going to convert; on his arrival he found 
_. that word had been made so sacred by royal appropriation that 
y every word into which it entered in composition was prohibited, 
1 and if little Otoo had not luckily been provided with another 
; Christian name, he must have gone without one as long as he 
4 remained in Taheite. 
{ ‘The system of society is feudal. The Chiefs of every district 
| are subject to the Sovereign, and liable to be called upon for 
q service. They on their part have under them the Towhas, who 
: are their younger brothers, or near kindred, or tayos, that is to 
7 say, chosen friends, and the Ratirras, or gentlemen, who have 
power of laying a prohibition on any thing w own 
for the sake for a feast, or preventing 
= future scarcity ‘@ great consumption. These are the pri- 
4 who cultivate 
a the and do any service which their lords require. They 
im are not however serfs, for they may change lords, and remove 
: to another district when they please. Some of these are con- 
1 sidered raa, or hallowed, others as unclean : it is to be regretted 
a! that the missionaries have given no farther explanation upon this 
3 remains of the system of casts. It is curious that the districts 
». are subdivided into parishes, which are called matteynas. ‘The 
a matteyna is what may be called the manor-house, bemg ‘distin- 
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guished either by a degree of rank in its ancient. or present 
owner, or by a portion of land attached to it, or sometimes on 
matteyna sets up a Tee or image-at the morai, thereby setting: it 
its parul place of and the ober hows n 
department. claim the. same liberty of worshipping. there. 
These houses. are called Tees, household gods, standing for 
houses, probably as Lares among the Latins, and hearths in our 
own language. There are ten.of these to.a matteyna.. 
When Taheite was re-discovered in our fathers’ it. bes 
came the admiration and envy of Europe.. The phi i 
who placed happiness in the indulgence of sensual appetite, 
and freedom in the absence of legal and moral restraints, were 
loud in their praises of this ‘ New Cythera; and even men of 
healthier i t and sounder principles regarded these islanders 
as. singularly favoured by Providence, because their food was 
produced spontaneously, and they had ne other business in life 
than.to enjoy existence. But now that they are better known it 
appears indisputably that their imiquitjes exceed those of any 
other people, ancient or modern, civilized. or savage; and that 
human nature never has been exhibited in such utter depravity as 
by the inhabitants of these terrestrial Paradises! Here has been 


found the atrocious society of the Arreoys, and here the Maw- 


hoos, whose mode of life proves that the most shocking and least 
jans, whom they exti are no longer lightly to be rej 
tually committed without shame; and as if to show to what 
loathsomeness of-pollution a depraved imagination will have 
recourse when with all ordinary abominations, a society 
was formed both in Taheite and Eimeo, who in their meetings 
were to eat human ordure, as the seal and sacrament of their as- 
sociation! This fraternity however-was suppressed, That which 
was supposed to be their blessing has been their curse; it is in 
their.exemption from labour that the efficient cause of this un- 
paralleled wickedness is to be found. When the Creator de- 
creed that in the sweat of his brow must man eat bread, it may 
have been the. punishment of more.perfect beings, but to fallen 
man-the punishment became a blessmg;, a divine ordinance ne- 
cessary for the health of soul as wel] as body while man’ conti- 
aues to, be the imperfect being that we behold him, win Ww 
_ The intercourse which the Taheiteans bad had with the Bngli 
‘the arrival of the Duff had produced great-effeets.. Per- 
ceiving 


g 
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them how long it took them to build a canoe with iron 
; they answered about one moon. I then asked them how 
were in doing it with their stone hatchets; at 

, and counted ten moons.’ So sensible 

iron that the rmg of an anchor which 

id lost was hoarded for ten years by Pomarre, 


tt 


islanders, that I cannot avoid reflecting with Captain 
the very deplorable condition to which these good 
a certainty must be reduced should their communication | 
be ever at anend. The knowledge they have 
the superiority, and the supply with which 

ts, have 


with 
now acquired 
they 


i 
: 


quite rich. What a commencement 
civilization ’ These were indeed commencements of civiliza- 


4 great superiority of European tools, they trusted to 
~ arrive, and laid aside the use of 
‘I enquired,’ says a missionary, ‘for a stone hatchet, 

4 be a curiosity to themselves, but they had none. 

4 ship arrived at last, he took it to be made m 
, n the missionaries erected their forge, this old King 
| lacksmith in his arms, all grim and dirty as he was, 
wid ties to Lin Yor: ‘ So important,’ 
4 mmodities now become to the happmess and com- 

commodities not only essen- 
x mmon comforts, but have made them 
regardless of their former tools and manufactures, which are now 
‘ growing fast out of use, and I may add equally fast out of re- 
; membrance.' Of this we had convincing proof in the few of 
; their bone or stone tools or utensils that were seen amongst them; 
4 those offered for sale were of rude workmanship and of an infe- 
, rior kind, solely mtended for our market, to be purchased by 
; small addition to their present stock of European cloth, the cul- 
1 ' tare of their cloth plant, which now seems much neglected, will 

if be entirely disregarded, and they will rely upon the precarious 
q + supply which may be obtained from accidental visitors, for this 
if and many other of the most important requisites of social life.’ 
; ‘ *T paid our host,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘with a draft on the 
Captam for a pair of scissars, and as they have no doubt of 
] the specified value of the paper, and have learnt how to nego- 

a tion, but the g to which they might so y have was 

‘y impeded by grievous obstacles. Diseases of every kind were 
i 
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among them. The most destructive is that dreadful .ma- 

which seems destined, as an appropriate punishment and 
consequence of their vices, to exterminate this most sinful and 
most wretched people. When the missionaries arrived it was 
supposed that a fourth of the whole lation was in- 
fected. It appears as if this disease 
_ when communicated to a new race. ‘ Many most miserable 
themselves, with foul 


home-growth, is that which the immoderate use of yava 
; the eyes become blood-shot and sore, the skin 1s co- 
with ‘a thick scurf, and the soles of the feet crack; yet 
ard this as an honourable distinction, calling it the yava- 
rather than a disease! It also renders them liable to violent 


i 


| 


that 


the 
these people eighteen Methodist missi 
left, of whom five were one men. 
in his journal, ‘ thou hast set me in a 
land, if I may so speak, flowing with mi ; 
and gratitude into my poor cold heart, and 
with Jeshurun grow fat and} kick? 


_and horrid ulcers, carious bones, loss of limbs, and in the last - 
stage of consumption. Many are separated from their families 
or out-house, nor suffered to touch provisions of any 
ut what are brought them ; their dearest friends and rela- 
hun them, they are not permitted to bathe near any person | 
river, and though they are not left to starve, they are aban- q 
to rot alive.’ Another loathsome malady, but of their J 
Having really suffered much from their intercourse with j » 
they impute to them all their sufferings, and believe 
HB all their mortal diseases have been brought by the ships. Cook 
they say brought the intermitting fever and the crooked* backs; 
Vancouver the dysentery; Bligh the scrophula ; the Spaniards} in 
their feeble mission, a large swelling in the throat, which gene- : 
rally proves fatal. They even fancy that a ship in passing by 
me of 
but a 
Om” 
* The crooked-back, according to the missionaries, is the effect of a 
7 hen the back breaks, the person recovers. 
4791.’ It was sent from tind t 
island, who remained few months, 
: Directors have transcribed this passage 
| sey, ‘others will feel it with sensations of 


; for 


over, they then 


mother, had 
any thing, except one 


action, for any brother 
state, an idolatress. It 


question 
pted 


fit 
duty to give up themselves and 


to the enemy? Another answered ‘were. 


the women and children he should not 
present 


determined u 


to be that if a native was not 


England, 


for 


what means should be ado 


? and if so, 
plishment of such an end?” Little discussion could be 
a 
if it was not their 
proved to be an unlawful 


after the Duff 
native woman in her 


day 


3 


Pre 


It was 


F 


which 


q present condiuon, ail th was ernalive, Dut ic 
4 , and exposed to all the dreadful temptations with 
it ere surrounded. To this it was answered, “God 
and whatever he calls us to, we ought to’ look 
‘ ent on smoothly for about four months after these 
./ settled. Then four of the missionaries were 
b knocked down and robbed of their clothes. Thisalarmedthem 
| to Botany Bay in trading chic 
harbour. The brethren w 
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with wiser views than they had before entertained. ‘ Experi- 
ence,’ said they, ‘ has taught us, the more we.are encumbered 
about worldly things, the less concern we have for the conversion 
of the heathen. ‘Taheite affords food and raiment suitable to 
its climate, and sufficient to answer the great end of Providence 
in granting us these blessings, viz. to cover our nakedness, and 
to sustain for a while our earthly perishing tabernacles ; and 
having those things, we hope the Lord will teach us to be content. 
We think it needful to inform the Directors of the Society, that 
it appears to us at present a reinforcing this island with a body 
of missionaries, consisting of men, women, and children, and 
furnished after the manner of ourselves when we quitted our 
native in the ship Duff, would nothing forward the work 
of God on Taheite, or the adjacent islands: but if four or six 
Christian men, void of worldly encumbrances, will be willing 
to hazard their lives for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
the salvation of the heathen, and led by the Eternal Spirit, for- 
sake all and follow us, we shall glory, if spared, to give them 
the right hand of Christian brotherly fellowship.’ . 
The forge, for their blacksmith had left them, was taken pos- 
session of by a native who had learnt to work at it, and one of 
his first jobs was to make an iron lance-head armed with barbs. 
The fears of the brethren for their personal safety abated ; it be- 
came manifest that the natives got more by letting them re- 
main in peace than by plundermg them; they submitted to 
see some of their property pilfered, and came to the only reso- 
lution consistent a a their circumstances and their calling, 
‘ through the grace of God not to intermeddle with arms either 
for offence or defence.’ Not many months after the departure 
of their comrades Lewis addressed a letter to his brethren, in- 
forming them that aftera long and great conflict of mind, it was 
his fixed determination to take one of the natives to wife, and 
abide faithfully towards her until death. Evil reports which they 
had heard, and something which they had seen, had prepared 
them for this falling off, and Mr. Lewis was consequently dis- 
owned by the Church of Christ residing on Point Venus. This 
thfortunate man was one of the best educated and most useful 
members of the mission. He understood Hebrew, had learnt 
the art of printing, and had attended the hospitals. Even in 
Taheite there are women of good feelings, for human nature 
can never any where nor under any circumstances be so utterly 
perverted but that some individuals are to be found in whom a 
shadow of the likeness of their Creator is still discernible. That 
VOL. 11. NO. 111. D sad 
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sad history of the Bounty mutineers affords one me 

stance. A midshipman, by name Stewart, havi 

self guilty in the sudden burst of mutiny, took is abode on 
the island and lived with the danghter of a Chief, 

borne him a beautiful girl when the Pandora arrived, and he 
was seized and laid in irons. She followed him with her in- 
fant to the ship; the officers who witnessed the scene which 
ensued could scarcely bear to behold it, and Stewart besought 


* them not to let her see him again. So she was separated from 


him-by force and sent ashore. In* the course of two months 
she pined away, and died,—literally ofa broken heart. He, 
pily for himself, perished in the wreck of the Pandora; 
orphan has been bred up by the missionaries. It was not, 


however, Lewis’s fortune to meet with a wife like this! He 


continued to live with her about sixteen months, attending-the 
church service of the missionaries, though cut off from com- 


. munion with them, and performing the private devotions with 


piety which could not have been feigned. At the end of that 
time he was murdered: the woman with whom he cohabited 
grew tired of liim, she had formed a connection with another 
‘man, his presence was an intertuption to them, and his property 
a temptation. ; 

This loss was made up to the society by the retarn of Henry 


as. of merit this melanchol ppeared in the Month! 
Magaiiee for December, 1808 Some of 


I taught my constant white love 
To play upon the wave, 

To turn the storm to pleasure, 
And the curling surge to brave ; 

‘How pleasant was our i . 
Like dolphins on the tide; 

‘Fo dive beneath the billow, 


whole poem (though not free 


4 
Pu 
| 
Or the rolling surfto ride. 
# To summer groves I Jed him 
i Where fruit hangs in the sun, 
We lingered by the foifptains. 
4 That murmur as they run: 
By the verdant islands sailing 
. Where the crested sea-birds go; 
"| : ‘We heard the dash of the distant.spray, 
, And saw thro’ the deep the sunbeams play i 
faults) is so that we should 
i 
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and his family from Botany Bay. Shortly after brother Broom- © 


hall fellinto a very dreadful ‘ snare of Satan’. What share Satan 
may have had in the business we shall not pretend to decide, 
but certainly it may be considered as one of the strange freaks 
of the human mind that a man who had voluntarily embarked on 


such an errand, and continued so long in such a calling, should - 


of a sudden fallin metaphysics, and by a few miserable so- 


phisms syllogize himself out of all hopes of an hereafter! ‘What . 


if the soul should be mortal,’ was the doubt which started into 
his head. He turned to Turretine De Immortalitate Anime, 


and referred to the question 4n anima ex intrinseca sua consti- 


tutione sit immortalis? But Turretine and Mr. Broomhall dif- 
fered in their conclusions, for thus the latter argued: the soul 


exists, consequently it has the property of extension, for what 


is not extended is no where, and what is no where has no ex- 
istence. Now extension is the very essence of matter, the soul 
therefore is material; all matter leads to dissolution, it follows 
therefore that the soul is mortal. This was the precious logi 
by which Mr. Broomhall convinced himself that because 
soul exists now, it must cease to exist hereafter. 
Meantime the directors of the society in England, encourage 


by the easy manner in which the Duff had disposed of her first ” 


cargo, sent her off with a second. Twenty-nine adventurers 
embarked, of whom more than a third part were married men. 
Nime chose Tongataboo for their station, six preferred Taheite, 
five were for the Marquesas, five for the Navigator's Islands, 
two for the Fejees, and two did not chuse to determine till they 
came to the scene of action. The Duff, however, was captured 
by a French privateer off Cape Frio, and carried into Monte- 

ideo. Not deterred by this disaster, the directors dispatched 


another ship, which had better fortune; but before her de-— 


news from Tongataboo arrived, and from the brethren 


who had fled from Taheite, and the spirit of adventuring was — 


checked. Six only of the twenty-nine brethren (who had all re- 
turned after their capture) had perseverance enough to re-em- 
bark, and one of these deserted at Botany Bay. Six new adven- 
turers were found, one of whom died upon the passage, and Shel- 
ley, who had escaped from Tongataboo, was still zealous enough, 


notwithstanding the perils and pe which he had under-— 


‘one, to devote himself once more to the savages of Polynesia. 
quarrelled with one upon the voyage, and he 
was in consequence rej at Taheite, and sent back in the 
ship ; but he stopt at ee 
: D2 
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and it is worthy of remark that he has there proved one of the most 

able, active, and useful of the missionaries. The last advices 

which were received announce the death of Jefferson, who had 

been chairman of the society since its first establishment on the — 

i a man for his steadiness and true piety (however fantastic 

i sometimes have been in its outward and visible forms) 
and 


you tell us o salvation, 


and behold we are dying!’ If they are told it is the salvation of their 
souls which they are called upon to accept, not that of their bo- 
dies from sickness and death in this world, they still miscon- 
ceive, or they sometimes say ‘ we want no other salvation than to 
live in this world.’ They call upon the Missionaries to look up- 
on the poor wretches who are rotting alive, and ask if their 
the word of. God and be saved, they laugh and ridicule the 
preacher, telling him they have heard and are not saved, but 
_ continue dying. The havock is indeed horrible. ‘Stout men,’ 

says the Journalist, ‘ are cut down ina few months ; women and 
children share the like fate. We have told them repeatedly it is 
owing to the wickedness of their women in prostituting = 


They. had only been a few days on the island when old Manne- 
Manne observed that the Missionaries gave them plenty of the 
the natives, that Cook, Clarke, Vancouver, Bligh, .and others, 
that have been here, never told us any thing of what you tell us 
concerning Jesus Christ? ‘The Missionaries ae 
knew less of the language of the country than we do, and 
they knew the name of Jesus Christ, yet they knew not his cus- 
toms, and did not hold them. It was the sensible remark of 
a boy ‘ that the English sent the Duff last, and if they had 
sent the Gospel by the first ship our feather-gods would have 
been thrown away long ago.’ tt connot indood be doubted thet 
the total silence of former visitors upon the subject of Christianity, — 
nies, and the habits of licentious intercourse to which they aban- 
doned themselves, must greatly have prejudiced the natives 
against any lessons of religion or morality from the English. A 
brought upon , and of those which unj impute to 
us, operate as another obstacle. 
Missionaries, instead of inclining them to come and hear when 
invited, irritate them against the Gos 
dress us in some such words as these 
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selves to the sailors that come here. They 


say and assent to the truth of it, bet their hearts are so set upon 
covetousness that the a e of a vessel effaces all remem- 
brance of the evils they ve suffered and are suffering, and they 
biarn sith to obtain comething, if it ix this in- 
to prostitute their wives, and parents child- 

miscuous intercourse to which they are aecus- 
tomed more like beasts than human beings, makes the evil 
almost universal, and the consequent mortality is dreadful beyond 
all former example. Cook unquestionably over-rated the popu- 
lation of the island wheu he supposed it to be 200,000. In 1797 
Mr. Wilson computed it upon apparently good g rounds at only 
16,000, and in six years they were reduced to hes than half that 
number. No disease which is not pestilential can account for 
so rapid a diminution of the human species ; but while the pre- 


sent generation is wasting away, their detestable practices are. 


cutting off the future.. No where has child-murder been so ge- 
nerally practised. If any of the nobles of either sex connect 
themselves with persons below their rank, the children of that 
connection are invariably destroyed. ‘Among the lower classes 
her three first im- 
feats. Females are far more troyed than boys, 
hence women are so scarce, that they mow be are not in some de- 
and being courted in pro- 
ey are here as ineonstant as the worst 
of the sex have ever delighted to represent them; they 
often change husbands, and either procure abortion, or murder the 
new-born babe, that they may be withoutincumbrances! These 
practices, the Arreoys, the Mawhoos, and their other unutterable 
abominations, are rapidly rooting out the race. ‘The inhabitants 
of this groupe cannot long have been in this state of utter depra- 
vity, or they must have inevitably been exterminated. 
_ Qn the first arrival the missionaries noticed the inattention of 
the natives to whatever exceeded the ordinary scope of their 
They listened with little interest to stories concerning 
Europe, but whoever began to tell of the Marquesas or of Ton- 
 gataboo had presently an eager audience about him. How then 
it to be expected that men caring so little for what was in 
slightest degree above their eee should at once 
to the mysteries of Christianity? Some have told us, 

ournalists, they never knew before that the Son of God 
ment for sin; they always thought it was hogs. And 
when the preacher asks who is the true atonement— 
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and pearls. When they ate told that the God of 
rey hag God of the whole world, and that he gives 
deny it, sayi i ore the 
pos heard of hun. Otoo sent one day for Mr. ‘Turnbull (who 
has published a very valuable account of his adventures in this part 
of the world) to ask him whether all the missionaries preached 
was true. ‘ I replied,’ says he, ‘in the affirmative, that it was 
strictly so, according to my own belief, and that of all the wiser 
_and better part of my countrymen. He demanded of me where 
Jehovah lived; I pointed to the Heavens,—he said he did not 
believe it. His brother was, if possible, still worse. Edea was 
looking on with a kind of haughty and disdainful indifference. 
It was all havery or falsehood, they said—they would not be- 
lieve unless they could see. We could bring down the sun and 
moon by means of our quadrant,—why could we not bring down 
our Saviour by similar means?” The brethren complain that 
they find it impossible to make them sensible of their souls value, 
or mdeed what their souls are. ‘ When,’ say they, ‘ we endeavour 
to to them about the hidden man of the heart, its nature, 
gualities, defilements, pom to God’s wrath, and way how to 
escape the same, they se fail to laugh, and treat it as an idle 
tale.’ Had they talked about the hidden man of the bowels they 
might have been understood ; for the Taheiteans believe the 
bowels to be the immediate seat of life and sensation, and all 
figurative language therefore which refers to the head as the seat 
of thought, or the heart as thé seat of the affections, is to 
them unintelligible. 

If Christiamty be true, it is not possible that any state of so- 
ciety, nor any established superstition, can render a people utterly 
incapable of receiving it. e are but two peaceable methods 
of conversion, by influencing the feelings and imagination, or by 
persuading the understanding. Unfortunately it that of 
all forms of Christianity that of the Methodists is the least attrac- 
tive and the most irrational. It must also be acknowledged that 
Protestantism wants ay of the most effectual im - ts of 
conversion ;—precisely in proportion as it is purer ‘opery 
is it less adapted to impress the gross and uncultivated mind of a 
heathen. But beyond all doubt the manner in which images are 
regarded in Catholic countries is perfect idolatry, and of a grosser 
kind than that of the classical Pagans. We may envy the Catho- 
their crucifix and their Madonna, 


\ 
‘ 
— 
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good purposes, introduce an error whi 4 it would be so difficult 


to remove. 
Great good, however, may yet be done if the views of the direc- 


‘tors in land become as rational as those of the missionaries are 


grown. ‘ missionary labours,’ thus they write, ‘are contracted 
and languid; difficulties without and discouragements within 
weaken our hands.—We formerly wrote for a body of missiona- 
ries with a director ; we now are of opinion that it would be bet- 
ter ifthe far greater part of them were mechanics, and such me- 


chanics as would be able to turn the natural productions of the 

island to profit, or cultivate such other things as may be rendered 

profitable —The inhabitants are so excessively attached to their 

-idolatrous and barbarous customs, that to us it pupeers as if it 
elize 


would be both a long and a slow work to e them.— 
We apprehend that we, as well as many in England, have been 
heretofore very much mistaken in our ideas of po the Gos- 


_pel in the Society Islands. Disappointments and difficulties now 


often met with, and formerly not much thought of, have cooled 
our once too sanguine spirit, and taught us to be more humble in 
our expectations.’ In a former letter they say, ‘ we are afraid 
of colonizing, lest it should prove in time, destructive to the 
liberty, or lives and property of the natives. Some of the 
islanders themselves have expressed a suspicion, that if a large 
body of foreigners should come and settle among them, they 
would be turned out of their possessions, and driven to the 
mountains. It is, however, only by colonization that these 
countries can be civilized, and that it is our interest and the in- 
terest of the Whole commercial world that they should be civi- 
lized will presently appear. One important step has already been 
taken. Shelley, who has left the mission, has built a schooner at 
Taheite, and opened a direct trade with Botany Bay. If the 
Missionary Society would send out a body of men capable of in- 
structing the Taheiteans in the useful arts of life, and some of 
them well versed in medicine, they would be well received; for 
abundant proofs bave occurred that these islanders, however deaf 
to the voice of the preacher, are not only susceptible, but even 
desirous of improvement. Old Pomarre, when the , Duff 
arrived, particularly regretted their want of ships, and of know- 
Jedge how to conduct them to foreign countries. They were 
able, he said, to go no further than Ulictea or Husheine, and 
that at the risk of being driven they knew.not whither, to 
,perish ;—whereas we could sail for many s, and in the 
darkest nights and strongest gales, and after al could come ex- 
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actly to Taheite. Captain Wilson wisely replied to this, that 
we also were once in the same state and knew nothing ; snr 
men the i into our country, 
the true God, to build and conduct ships, and to make axes, 
knives, scissars, and the various thimgs which he saw we pos- 
sessed. According to their account we have imported the breed 
of fleas among them, which are become a grievous nuisance, and 
will continue to be so till the natives live in floored houses, and 
have learned domestic as well as personal cleanliness. The pre- 
‘carpenter and joiner would ih pils among 5 
‘ neighbours,’ says the Journalist, ‘would give almost any price for 
an old black coat, or blue coat and shirt: and no man thinks he 
can go before the king with any appearance of c uence on 
2 public occasion, except he has a musket, cont tel shirt, or 
at least a coat to accom his musket.’ But there are better 
symptoms than these. missionaries on their arrival judged 
very unfavourably of young Otoo, the present Pomarre. i 
king, however, after awhile di his desire of improve- 
ment in a singular manner; he was exceedingly solicitous that 
Brother Lewis’ should teach him Hebrew. ‘The whimsical 
ow Sra eta A His next desire was that a still might be 
sent him. Some Sandwich islanders it was supposed had told him 
its use, and imstigated him to ask for one. One of these 
islanders who had been in England talked to the king with more 
effect than the missionaries had done. His mind was mani 
much enlarged by what he heard from this man, and he began - 
of the English alphabet, to know their names, and to put them to- 
so as to form words, and short sentences. Still, says the 
ournalist, he is extremely wild and unsteady, and appears deeply 
attached to his country’s idolatry and superstition. Pomarre, 
however, had in him deeper thoughts and more ardent desires of 
improvement than the missionaries suspected. Finding the in- 
convenience of the privilege which appropriated to himself every 


now most part time, 
; amusing himself with writing. Many of the higher orders are 
acquirmg the same art after their king’s example. His own lan- 
to the directors, whi 
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the translation, and a fac-simile of the translated letter has been 
published in the nineteenth number of these Transactions. It is 
written in a good legible hand, very few English gentlemen write 
so well. ‘The letter itself is so interesting that we shall insert it. 


* Matavae, Otahete, January ist, 1807. 


‘ | wish you every blessing, friends, in your residence 
with success in teaching this bad land, this foolish 


in your cou 


? 

land, this wicked land, this land which is ignorant of good, this 
land that knoweth not the true God, this regardless land. 

“ Friends, I wish you health and prosperity, may I also live, and 
may Jehovah save us all. 

* Friends, with respect to your letter you wrote to me, I have this 
to say to you, that your business 
consent to, and shall conseq 
Raeatea. 


with me, and your wishes I fully 
tly banish Oro, and send him to 


* Friends I do therefore believe and shall obey your word— 
Friends I hope you also will consent to my request, which is this, I 
eal to send a great number of men, women and children 

Tre— 

* Friends send also property, and cloth for us, and we also will 
‘adopt English customs— 

- * Friends send also plenty of muskets and powder for wars are 
frequent in our country—should I be killed, you will have nothing 
in te: do not come here when I am dead, Tahete is a ee 
less country, and should I die with sickness, do not come here. 
This also I wish, that you would send me all the curious things that 
you have in England.—Also send me every thing ae 
es paper, ink, and pens in abundance, let no writing i 

wanting— 

* Friends I have done and have nothing at all more to ask you for, 
as for your desire to instruct Tahete, ’tis what I fully acquiesce in. 
"Tis a common thing for people not to understand at first, but your 
object is good, and I fully consent to it, and shall cast off all evil 
customs. 

* What I say is truth, and no lie, it is the real truth. 

* This is all I have to write, I have done. 

* Friends write to me, that I may know what you have to say. 


~) 


* I wish you life and blessi 
- may I also live and may Jehovah save us all. 
i‘ * Pomare King of Tahete, &c. &c. 
or 
issionary Society, London.’ 
? 
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_ Pomarre has also promised the missionaries to abolish infan- 
ticide and human sacrifices. In these promises he may or may 
not be sincere. The people sometimes scoffingly ask if he or any 
of his family have cast away Oro, saying, when they hear the word 
of Jehovah, then will we. But of his desire of improving himself 
and his people, this letter is an unequivocal and extraordinary proof, 
and if the society second his wishes in the way which he suggests, 
by sending out a colony strong enough to protect themselves, and 
not so-numerous as to excite jealousy, there can be little doubt 
that the remnant of these islanders may soon become a civilized 
people. Pomarre is now acknowl as king in most of the 
neighbouring islands. Had he with him a body of colonists the 
stability of his government would be secured, and it would be in 
his power to settle the succession so as that the evils which he 
apprehends after his death might be effectually prevented. Cus- 
toms so hostile to human happiness as those of ‘Taheite are easily 
rooted out whenever the governors are disposed to abolish them. 
Not long after the conquest of Mexico, a Spaniard observed one 
of the Mexicans to be remarkably punctual in his attendance at 
mass, and he asked him how it was that he could so thor 
have forsaken the faith in which he was bred up. He re 
the religion of our fathers was so bloody and so cruel, - 
thened us so grievously, that in order to rid ourselves of such a 
yoke we d gladly have received not merely your law, which 
is so good and holy a one, but any other whatsoever. No nations 
in the new world, says Herrera, have received the Gospel better 
‘than those who laboured under the greatest burthen of diabolical 
ceremonies, for the insufferable yoke of the laws of the devil had 
wearied them, and that of Christ therefore ai peared to them j 
‘and easy; and the difficulty of believing the mysteries of our 
‘faith was facilitated—because the devil had taught them to be- 
lieve things still more incredible. ‘This is not the less true be- 
cause it is expressed in mythological language, and it will prove 
system of marriage was explained by Capt. Wilson to a party o 
aheiteans, Manne-Manme the old priest did not like it, and 
said that such was not their custom ; but all the women who were 
present approved it highly, and said it was very good. When the 
missionaries have sometimes endeavoured to prevent the murder 
of an infant, the mother would have spared it had she been per- 
mitted. Against the custom of human sacrifice all men, except 
the priests, and the chiefs, whom they may happen to influence, 
will readily revolt, because none can tell whether the lot may 
not 
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not fall upon himself. In confirmation of this Mr. Turnbull 
affirms that the practice is as much abhorred by the common 

people, as it is upheld by the chiefs. A native once confessed 
they ate men and hogs and bread-fruit, which the god of Pre- 
tane did not ; he, he said, was ‘ a good fellow.’ ‘This piece of 
English he had picked up,—and strange y 2s he expressed him-— 
self, what he said explains the principle upon which the Polyne- 
sians aré to be converted. 

ing an object of more importance than may perhaps immedi- 
ately be perceived, that the benevolent attempts of the Mi 


Society should be successful. Our settlement at Botany Bay is 
> great and unforeseen effects throughout the A of 


and adventure-ships, and still more by Americans. These ves- 
sels usually take m convicts at Port Jackson, who have either 
served out their allotted time, or obtained leave to go on board, 
or there ; and these men (as has been seen in the 
of the ongataboo mission) get on shore at some or other of the 
islands, where they communicate to the natives new means of 
mischief. From their superior knowledge they immediately ob- 
tain power, and are taken into favour with the chiefs, or become 
chiefs themselves Meantime the Americans (too many of 
whose merchants like the Dutch of old, will do any thing for 
Speed ) supply them with muskets and with gunpowder—the 
for which provisions are now to be ea ager od 
im the use of these wea me 
desperately bent upon obtaining more, that nota 
upon these once hospitable shores without inunionts danger et 
being cut off, and not a few have been surprised and their whole 
crews massacred. The ill treatment which the islanders have 
received from the traders, and the frauds practised upon them, 


especially by the atrocious trick of selling them bad guns, pro- 


voke them to take indiscriminate vengeance, and the convicts 
usually plan their schemes, and take the lead in executing them : 
in every island which the American and other ships have touched 
at, this tremendous change is going on ; aaa ee 
does is continually mcreasing among them ; the natives 

selves enter on board the ships and learn the art of navigation, 
and in less than half a century these sexs will be imfested by 


i 
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of India, or the Algerines. _What a revolution! The criminals 


whom we have cast out from our own country, are becoming 
of mischief throughout all Polynesia. 

Hence then the importance of securing a station here, and 
erecting the Society Islands as soon as possible into a civilized 
nation, able to suppress their neighbours. ‘There are better 
prospects from the Sandwich islanders. These people, who 
were, when we discovered them, far more ingenious than those 
of the other groupes, are making a rapid progress. No greater 
man has ever appeared among an uncultivated race than their 
king Tamahama; even our own Alfred was not more superior 
to all those by whom he was surrounded. He amused Capt. 
Vancouver by making a cession of Owhyhee to Great Brita, 
and letting him take formal possession, in return for which Van- 
couver laid down the keel and prepared the frame work of his 
first man of war. 'The length of its keel was thirty-six feet, the 
extreme breadth of the vessel nine and a quarter, her name was to 
be the Britannia. ‘ She was intended,’ says he, ‘ as a protection 
to the royal person of ‘Tamahama, and | believe few circumstances 
in his life ever afforded him more solid satisfaction.’ His satis- 
faction was far more solid than Capt. Vancouver perceived. Ten 
years afterwards when Mr. Turnbull was at Owbyhee, he had 
upwards of twenty vessels of different sizes, from twenty-five to 
fifty tons, some of them copper-bottomed. Then he was in 
want of naval stores, but that want no longer exists. One of 
his vessels is now seventy tons; he has a fortification round his 
house mounted with ten guns, and a guard of about two hundred 
native soldiers, well disciplined in the use of fire arms, who do 
regular duty, night and day ; he has above 2000 stand of arms, 
and more than twelve thousand dollars, with other valuable arti- 
cles in proportion, which he has collected in regular trade, and 
deposited in store-houses. His people, seconding the projects 
of their king with equal_zeal, frequently make voyages to the 
N. W. coast of America, in which they learn the art of navi 
tion, and at the same time acquire property of which they fi 
understand the value. Sandwich islanders are now to be found 
in most of the south-sea traders : ,there also they learn English, 
which will probably ere long be so blended with their as 
to form a new one. They confidently expect to open a direct 
China in vessels of their navi- 
gated by their own people ; these is roduce pearl- 

ster shell, and value m the 


hina market. 
Tamahama’s 
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to be ex ‘ y perhaps, considering the present state 
Polynesia, to be wished. 5s man be a conqueror also, and the 
farther he can extend his conquests the more beneficial it will be, 
if he can only secure his dominion upon such a basis as that it 
shall not be overthrown by his death. Two Englishmen who 
were ¢ast by misfortune upon his shores, are his chief counsel- 
lors. They are by the account of all who have visited Owhyhee, 
men of good character. Here then is a place where missiona- 
ries might most usefully be employed, not in explaining creeds, 
ing the mysterious points of faith, and teaching catechisms, 
t in opening schools under the immediate patronage of a king 
enlightened enough to perceive the advantages which his subjects’ 
would derive from such instruction. He perhaps is too thorough a 
statesinan to be very susceptible of religion ; for they whose hearts 
are set so intently upon worldly things have little room for hopes 
of Heaven and thoughts of a hereafter. But it may be possible 
to make him perceive that no religion is so useful for states as the 
Christian, which so well inculcates the duties of order and obe- 
dience. If, however, Tamahama believes too sincerely in his 
country’s mythology, or fears the influence of the priests - too 
much, for him to encourage the progress of a new faith, it 
cannot be doubted that he would willingly see his subjects 
intructed in the rudiments of civilization: they may be taught 
to write and read, and that done the Bible may be introduced 
omens It will do its own work intime. Much 
id upon this part of so important and interesting a subject, 
we shall have other opportunities in treating of the sdher: Pro- 
testant missions, and this has led us beyond our usual limits. 


Art. III. Outlines of Mineralogy. By J. Kidd, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford. Oxford. 
Printed for Parker and Bliss, and Longman aud Co, 2 vols, 
8vo. pp. 518. 1809. 


NATURAL History was scarcely cultivated by the ancients: 

for though some of them, Aristotle for example, and Pliny, 
collected a considerable number of facts, yet no regalar at- 
tempt was made to arrange these facts, and to mould them into 
the form of ascience. When learning revived, in the sae 
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16th centuries, several men of eminence devoted themselves to 
Natural History. At first they confined themselves in a good 
measure to the restoration of the knowledge possessed by the 
ancients, and infinite labour was bestowed in endeavouring to 
ascertain the plants, animals and minerals alluded to, or de- 
scribed by Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny and 
other Greek and Roman authors. The success was so dispro- 
portionate to the labour of this investigation, that at last it was 
in a great measure relinquished in despair, and philosophers di- 
rected their principal e to the description and classification 
of the different objects of natural history. Much industry and 
ability was exhausted upon this subject. Botany made the first 

» zoology the next. Each of these had its peciliar dif- 

ties and its peculiar advantages. 

In both of these branches of natural history, the species in 
general were easily defined. Individuals of the same species 
resembled each other so exactly m external form, and differed 
so strikingly from those belonging to other species, that. they 
were characterised, even at an early period, with considerable 
exactness. Linneus and his followers, to whom these branches - 
of natural history lie under such deep obligations, found it ne- 
cessary to make considerable changes, both in the genera and 
the descriptions, but the species in general were sufficiently well 

marked, and the ing descriptions, though imperfect, were 
still tolerably precise, and served well enough to distinguish the 
species from each other. 

- The case was very different in mineralogy. It is true that 
minerals, when in their most perfect form, especially when 
crystallized, differ so much from each other, that they may be 
also arranged into well characterised species. But in most cases 
minerals may be found that possess characters ow be- 
tween these species, and approaching each by v ight shades 
of that it becomes difficult to which of 
two species they belong. The characters of minerals be- 
sides are much more variable than those of vegetables. Hence 
it is more difficult to describe them in an-accurate and intelli- 
gible manner. The fact is, that animals and vegetables, except 
1m a few instances, are divided by nature into well characterised 


ies ; but minerals graduate imperceptibly into each other. 


We do not mean to deny that many minerals possess = 
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and well-marked specific characters ; and that there are differ- 
ent species of minerals, as well as of plants and animals. Every 
person who has dipped imto the science, knows that such spe- 
cies exist. Thus for example, JSelspar, rtz, mica, horn- 
blende, and many other minerals which will present themselves 
at once to the mind of the mineralogist, are well characterised 

ies, and in no danger of being confounded with each other. 
hat we mean is, that in examinimg an individual mineral, the 
characters of the species are not always to be perceived in per- 


species of hornblende or actinolite, a 
sible to determime to which it belongs. 

The science of mineralogy therefore was attended with diffi- 
culties which neither occurred in zoology nor botany. The first 
difficulty was the consequence of the graduation of minerals into 
each other: it was to divide minerals into species. The second 
was the consequence of the variation of the characters: it was 
to describe minerals im an intelligible and precise manver. The 
early zoologists and botanists were freqnently diffuse and awk- 
ward in their descriptions, but it will be acknowledged that 
they describe with considerable precision, and in most cases it 
is possible to recognize the species which they mean to charac- 
terise. But the early mineralogists were unable to describe at 
all. They satisfied themselves with a bare catalogue of the dif- 
ferent minerals with which they were acquainted ; if we except 
a few crystals, the forms of which noted, and a few colours 
which they occasionally mention. ven Linnezus, who suc- 
ceeded so well in the other two branches of natural history, was 
not fortunate in his attempt to describe minerals. Indeed if we 


into view crysta 


To 


fection, so that it comes to be a question of some - for 
example, whether a particular mmeral presented belongs to the | 
except the account he gives of the shape of some crystallized mi- l 
way without bemg too severe in our 
censure, that he either gives no description at all, or that what - 
he does describe is scarcely intelligible. His attempts at classi- ig 
fication were, if possible, still more rous. What, for 
example, could be more absurd than ae wom together nitre and : 
quartz? We do not mean to deny that Linneus attempted to 
invent a mineralogical language ; but he either does not adhere - 
to his own definitions q 
ity. His merit asa mineralogist consisted chiefly in bringing 
lization, and im pointing it out as one of the 
most important characters of minerals. = 
ql 
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- To Werner, the celebrated professor of Freyberg, we are 
much indebted for the first accurate of m ° 
He published the first account of it in 1774, since that time 


he has added many considerable and important improvements. 


He first pointed out the characters from which minerals 
ought to be described, defined them with accuracy, and marked 
the limits of each. Before the appearance of this important 
work, minerals had not been described at all, but merely named : 
all who have since attempted to describe them, have borrow- 
ed freely from this illustrious mineralogist. 
One branch of description mdeed has been brought to 
tion in a different quarter, we mean crystallography. Romé de 
Lisle, who had devoted much attention to the figures of crystals, 
published a work on crystallography in 1783, in which all the 
different crystals which had been observed were described, 
figured, and classified in a much more complete and scientific 
manner than had been previously attempted. He reduced the 
crystallme shape. of each species to a particular form, and shewed 
how all the other forms were derived by certain truncations of 
the edges or angles of the primitive crystal. This work was of 
great importance, not only on account of the vast number of 
accurate descriptions which it contained, but of the new views 
which it communicated. Since that time the Abbé Hauy has 
new-modelled, and greatly improved the whole doctrine of crys- 
tallography, reduced it to fixed mathematical principles, and 
founded on it a system of mineralogy which has gained numerous 
disciples, and indeed is in many respects entitled to much com- 
mendation. 
These two philosophers, Werner and Hauy, have thus laid 
the foundation of two distinct mineralogical schools, possessed 
each of their peculiar advantages, and distinguished each by their 
disciples and admirers. Werner excels in description, 7 af in 
his account of crystalline forms. Werner has excelled in his 
rules for determiming species, and m his application of these 
rules ; Hauy has laid down a single character, which appears at 
first sight sufficient and easily determined. Both of them have 
added considerably to the number of known minerals, and.both 
have formed many new species which have been admitted by all 
mineralogists as proper and correct. The method of Hauy, 
labours under an which, if it adds con- 
siderably to its elegance and simplicity, greatly diminishes its 
plication and utility. It applies to erytalied wine 


‘ 

1 
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All those minerals which have no crystallized form cannot be 
determined by it. Now as these minerals are numerous and 
impoftant, it is obvious that Hauy’s method cannot be consi- 
dered as a system of mineralogy, but as embracing only a part 
of that system. ‘To know the whole, we must have recourse to 
the method of Werner, whose descriptions apply equally to all 
minerals. His account of crystals is neither so scientific, nor so 
mathematically accurate as that of Hauy; but it is ‘sufficiently 
precise to characterize all crystallized minerals by their form. — 
Werner’s method is of more difficult acquisition than-Hauy’s. 
Tt requires a longer study, and a careful comparison of the 
racters of minerals by specimens: but it is absolutely 
to possess it, wat edly & be able to describe minerals with pre- 
cision, but even to know them with accuracy. All other mi- 
neralogical writers have. borrowed this method to a certain 
extent, even Hauy has availed himself of it in every descrip- 
tion’: but it may be said with truth, that no one has hitherto 
used it correctly except Werner and his disciples. The rea- 
son seems to be, that none else have bestowed the time and at- 
tention requisite to acquire a perfect knowledge of the cha- 


racters. 

“We thought the preceding introduction necessary before we 
entered upon the consideration of Dr. Kidd’s work on mine- 
ralogy, in order to put the reader im the way of judging with 
more ease and accuracy of its merits and defects. ; 

Mineralogy has not till lately been a faveurite study in this coun- 
try. It is true, indeed, that we have had mineralogical writers of 
considerable celebrity, taking into account the period when they 
wrote. "Thus Woodward was im all probability just as well ac- 
quainted with minerals as any in his time; and the same obser- 
vation we should think applies to Sir John Hill. His attempts 
at arrangement indeed were unfortunate ; and the tone of — 
in which he chose to indulge, cannot be much approved of. 
Neither does he appear to have been acquainted with the chemical 
discoveries of his time: for in his treatise on Spars, published 
at least ten years after the great discovery of Dr. Black, he does 
not seetii to know what constitutes the difference between quick- 
lime and limestone. In latter times Dr. Withering appears to 
have paid considerable attention to minerals. He made us ac- 
quainted with Be ’s valuable ‘chemical arrangement, by 


blishing it in an English dress: to him also we are indebted — 


w the discovery of a new species, which in consequence bears 
his uame. But Kirwau is by farthe most eminent of our mine- 
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ralogists who has not imbibed his information by studying under 
some foreign master. His system of mineralogy indeed, the 
second edition at least, to which alone we allude, professes to 
adopt the Wernerian method ; and no doubt much information was 
obtained from the German writers on the subject, as well as from 
the Leskean cabinet, which he had an opportunity of examining 
and studying: but as Mr. Kirwan did not himself study under 
Werner ; and as_ no inmediate pupil of Werner had published 
when he wrote, he must be considered in some respects as a 
British mineralogist. The object of Professor Jameson was to 
pr a correct view of the system of Werner; an object which 

has accomplished with much fidelity. His system is by far 
the most important which we have in our language ; and indeed 
the only one by which the student can hope to inyestigate 


species. 

_ Dr. Kidd professes to copy the method of Hauy. But the 
essential part of Hauy’s system has been omitted by him; we 
mean the accurate description of the crystallized forms of mine- 
rals; we cannot therefore consider his work as moulded upon 
Hauy’s plan. All that Dr. Kidd can mean is, that he has bor- 
rowed from Hauy many names of species, and such descriptions 
as he has given. Let us now examine his work with some 
attention. 

- He has ed the common division of minerals into four 
classes ; namely, earthy substances, salts, inflammable bodies, 
and metals. This is the classification of all modern mineralogists, 
and appears to us sufficiently proper. 

The earthy substances he divides into eight genera. In this 
particular he follows the plan laid down by Cronstedt and Berg- 
man, and adopted by Werner. He professes to adopt the pe- 
culiar arrangement of Kirwan, except where subsequent disco- 
veries have rendered it necessary to deviate from that arrange- 
ment. The names of the genera are, lime, strontian, baryt, 

nesia, zircone, glucine, alumine, silex. These are 

names of the different earths at present known, (yttria ex- 

the minerals containing which Dr. Kidd omits); and 
the stony bodies placed under each genus are those which 
contain. a greater proportion of the respective earth than of 
any other, ‘or which, at least, are supposed to derive their pe- 
that earth. division was originally 
" mtroduced into mineralogy by Cronstedt, and has been followed 
ever since by almost.all mmeralogical writers, It would be un- 
fairto blame Dr. Kidd for adopting it. Yet it will be allowed, 


| 
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we presume, upOn examination, to be a very defective, and, ir 


not a few cases, a very absurd arrangement: the three first ge- 
nera indeed answer pretty well; for most minerals contained 
in them eonsist chiefly, or entirely, of the earth which stands at 
the head of the genus, and to that earth of course they owe most 
of their properties. The case is very different with the other 
; the mimerals arranged under them contain usually two 
or more earths, and in many cases it is impossible to say which 
of these earths gives the mineral its iar characters. ‘The 
beryl, for example, is arranged under the genus g/ucine, though 
not contain of its wei 
ed glucina : as silica is the preponderating , the ; 
according 1 the system, ought to be arranged in the allioeses 
genus. same observation applies to the emerald and the 
euclase, the only other minerals arranged under the g/ucine ge- 
nus. In fact, no mineral known contains a pouputenanny of 
glucina ; so that the glucine genus, according to the system, 
ought not to exist at all. Again, chlorite is arranged under the 
magnesian genus, though it contains at most only one 12th of 
its weight of magnesia: indeed the proportion of oxide of tron 
in this mineral is usually double that of the magnesia, and that 
of silica at least triple. Similar observations might be applied 
to wwvtgs — and indeed to almost all ny ar- 
ranged by Dr. Kidd under the magnesian genus. ike man- 
ner mica, = earth, felspar, and many other minerals ar- 
ranged the aluminous genus, contain a preponderancy of 
silica. The siliceous genus is in general better, most of the mi- 
nerals placed under it containing an excess of silica: yet it can- 
not be said withpropriety that they derive their peculiar charac- 

e have the following objections to genera. 1. They 
are entirely chemical, and lay mineralogy too much under the 
trammels of chemistry: were they to be adopted rigidly, no 
mineral could be arranged im the system till it had been 
and an erroneous analysis would give it a wrong place in the 
ome Such erroneous analyses are very common, owing to 

ignorance of many chemists of the real characters:‘of mine- 
rals; thus Chenevix published an analysis of Mica, under the’ 
name of Talc: the of minerals in the system ought to 
upon their external characters. @. Minerals cannot al- 

ways be arranged under these genera, even when their: 
tion is known; because very often they contain nearly the same- 
proportion of two or three earths, and their peculiar characters’ 
Be canpot 
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cannot be ascribed to one, but to the joint effect of all. $. Even 
if minerals could be arranged under them, still these genera are 
useless, because they have no peculiar character, and do not 
therefore facilitate the knowledge of minerals. When a mine- 
ral is ted to us, whatever may be the characters which it 
exhibits, it is impossible to say under what genus it is arranged 
in the system, without great risk of mistake. 

-Hauy, im consequence of these or similar reasons, has;discard- 
ed these generaaltogether. In this we think he has actyd right ; 
though we do not so much approve of his conduct in abolishing 
genera altogether, and describing all the species in succession 
without any subdivision. Werner's arrangement of min¢rals into 
families, we consider as by far the most valuable which has yet 
been made. Those miwerals whose characters approach, are 
grouped together, and considered as belonging to one family : 
this is a material arrangement, which considerably facilitates the 
investigation of mi species. Were these families adopted, 
and the old genera discarded, we should consider it as the best 
division of stony bodies at present possible. 'Thishas been done 
by one English writer and by one only. To these families 
which constitute one of the peculiar advantages of the Werner- ~ 
ian system, Dr. Kidd has paid no attention whatever :) thus the 
leucite and garnet, which both belong to the garnet family, and 
which have always been allowed to bear a considerable resem- 
blance to each other, instead of being near each other in Dr. 
Kidd’s work, are placed under different genera, andjat a great 
distance. Many similar examples might be selected if: it. were 
necessary: indeed it would be difficult to assign any; reason for 


"the order in which the species occur. He devigtes very far from 


Kirwan, and from all other writers: the order we should con- 
ceive to have been the result of accident, not of design. 

We have perused the whole of Dr. Kidd’s work with a great 
deal of pleasure. It is by far the most entertaining book on the 
subject which we have had an opportunity of examining. ' 
style is excellent: unaffected, distinct, and perspicuous; it is 
admirably fitted for a work of science. But here our commen-. 
dations must terminate. The defects are striking, anil cannot es- 
cape any person Who is moderately acquainted with the subject. 
But as the study is only a new one in Britain, we think it neces-, 


_ sary to enter somewhat into particulars, in order to prevent those 


who are entering upon mineralogy from being misled by these 
mistakes, or from forming a wrong notion of the. yature of the 
science. 
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1. The first defect is the total want of accurate descriptions. 
For example, serpentine, the first species of Dr. Kidd's magnesian 
genus, is thus described ; 

* Infusible in the heat of the Berlin porcelain furnace. In hard- 
ness superior to carbonate of lime : but it may in general be scratched 
by a knife. Specific gravity varies from 2.26 to 3.’ 

Now this is a description which (besides being incorrect) we 
venture to affirm would never enable a learner to discover whe- 
ther any mineral he was examining was serpentine or not. In- 
deed it would apply equally well to many other minerals, be- 
sides serpentine. The same observation may be made of all the 
descriptions in the book: they do not discriminate the mine- 
rals from each other, and of course are nearly useless to the 
student; for ‘whose service alone such a treatise as this can be 
——— be written. In this respect Dr. Kidd is inferior 
to Hauy. The French mineralogist does not indeed excel 
as a describer; but he contrives in general to characterise 
his minerals in such a way that they may be ascertained. 
He is also below Kirwan, who has indeed frequently fallen 
into mistakes in his descriptions, owing to the imperfect state 
of the science at the time, and to his not always under- 
standing clearly the descriptive language of Wemer : still, 
however, his descriptions are often very exact, as well as suffi- 
ciently minute. It is rather singular that Dr. Kidd should, in 
this most essential point, have come short of those whom he 
—— to copy; and can only be accounted for by his not 

ing aware of the necessity of description. Indeed he does 
not appear to have much studied the characters of minerals, or 
to be very intimately acquainted with the language of descrip- 
tion ; hence the properties which he assigns are not always cor- 
rect. Thus he says, (Vol. I. p. 95) that noble serpentine has 
sometimes a broad and flat foliated structure; th it be 
well known to mineralogists that serpentine never that 
structure. To give another example, he says, (Vol. I. p. 217 
that the fracture of chalcedony has a waxy appearance wit: 
a slight degree of transparency. Now this 1s quite inconsistent 
with the meaning attached to the word fracture by all minera- 
logists. It was incumbent on Dr. Kidd, either to use the 
term in its general acceptation, or to have given an explanation 
of the meanimg which he affixed to it. Even according to the ° 
common English meaning of the word fracture, the descrip- 

tionconveys nothing, and is of course reprehensible. 
2. Another 
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2. Another Kidd's work'struck, us-not a little, 
as it relates to one of the most important points jn mineralogy ; 
@ point upon which much attention has been bestowed by al- 
most all preceding writers, and in which Hauy, Dr. NY era 
model, has laboured with very considerable success. We allude 
to the distribution of minerals into species, which is of so much 
importance for their accurate discrimination and arrangement. 
From the beginning to the end of the work, this {listribution has 
been entirely overlooked ; so that it is impossible to know what 
minerals Dr, Kidd considers as species, and what as varieties. 
Thus he describes about 20 different kinds of marble in the 
same-manner, and with the same distinctions as ke does differ- 
ent species. Does he consider them as distinct species? If so, 
his notion of species is inaccurate ; if not, his mode of i 
them is . In like manner he describes | seven varieties 
of fluate o kme as distinct species; though they altogether 
Constitute but one species, and can at most be considered as 
varieties. In his account of felspar (Vol. I. p, 157) we have, 
first felspar, by which we presume is meant 4 Ais Selspar ; 
then we have adularia, then argentine felspar, and green fel- 
spar, both of which are only varieties of common felspar ; lastly 
we have compact felspar, said to be crystallized m granite, a 
situation in which it never occurs: all these varieties are con- 
tis needless to produce any more examples, thoug 
might be brought bs dieeianss from almost every part of the 
work. We shall satisfy ourselves, therefore, with referring to 


sulphate of barytes, to Jasper, (Vol. I. p. 206) Pc (Vol.-I. 


p- 227) to talc, (Vol. I. p. 106) and above all to chalcedony, . 
(Vol. I. p. 217 to 227) where onyr, stratified onyx, cacholong, 
mocoa stone, all only varieties of chalcedony, figure as distinct. 
Cacholong is even said to be an agate; now cacholong is a 


_ simple stone, whereas agate isa compound. We every where 


find varieties exalted into species, and varieties eind species _jum- 
bled together in the most inextricable confusion; this Z the 
more remarkable, as it would have been so easy t¢ avoid it. . 

$. A third defect, which is in some measure the consequence 
of the preceding, is, that many different species are confounded 


"together, and described as the same. This defect injures the 


progress of the science much more than that of arranging vari- 
eties as distinct species, and could only have been fallen into 
by a writer imperfectly acquainted with the | state of 
mineralogy. For example, garnet, melanite, ‘and pyrope, 
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but one species according to Dr. Kidd, which he distinguishes by 
the name of garnet: this appears from the list of analyses 
which he quotes. Thus, also, touchstone (Vol. I. p. 215) is 
said to be a variety of primitive shistus. We should like much 
to hear the characters stated which shew that touchstone and 
primitive shistus (common slate) are varieties of each other: 
the two minerals have very little resemblance. The account of 
novaculite shews that our author has no adequate conception of 
the nature of the species. He calls it a remarkable compact 
siliceous shistus ; terms not at all appliceble to the true novacu- 
lite, or whetstone of Werger.. Again, we have semiopal, pitch- 
stone, and woodopal, confounded tcgether, (Vol. I. p. 231) 
though rome can be more distinct: pitchstone, for example, 
is easily fe semiopal not. In the same page we are told 
that menilite is a variety of semiopal. ‘The reader may consult 
the account mp of beryl, lithomarge, ochres, for examples of 
similar mistakes. 

4. The next defect which we have to point out, is, that a 
great matiy species are left out altogether. In the first class 
alone we counted at least fifty, which ought to have found 
a place, but are omitted: many of these are not recently 
discovered minerals, hut minerals which have been long known, 
and which occur pretty frequently in this country: as for. ex~ 
ample, anclaluzite, chiastolite, zoizite. The account of the in- 
flammable bodies is also defective. Here both Kirwan and 
Hauy, from whom our author copied, were very poor; but we 
have an excellent description of them in Professor Jameson’s 

i , a work which Dr. Kidd appears to have seen, as he 

- sometimes quotes it, but which he does not seem to have pro- 
perty appreciated. We have not exan.ined the class of metallic 
les so narrowly as to enumerate the species overlooked ; 
though here, also; many remarkable omissions struck us; as for 
example, electrum, a new species of gold ore, sometime ago 
pointed out by Klaproth. We believe that not fewer than 50 | 
species of well ascertained metallic substances have been omitted 
by our author. 

5. A good marty references are made in the volumes under 
dur consideration to the writings of the ancients, especially to 
Pliny and Theophrastus, in to explain the names of mi- 

which occur in them: we notice this with pleasure, as it 
a distinguishing feature of the work. In most of these 
Kidd is very successful ; in one or two instances, however, 
think that he -has been misled: for example, ina 
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that the ine of the moderns is differeijt from that of the 
ancients. Ancient serpentine he says, is green porphyry (Vol. I. 
p- 93): now, from specimens which remain, it is known that 
the antique serpentine is a very beautiful variety of the serpen- 
tine of the moderns. The term green porphyry is applied by 
the moderns to the same mineral that it was by the ancients. 
We can assure Dr. Kidd that the mineral cut into orna- 
ments at Zoblitz, m Upper Saxony, is mpt potstone, as he 
supposes, (Vol. I. p. 95) but common utine. Dr. Kidd 
does not appear to be acquainted with potstone. The 
Duke of Argyl’s house, at Inverary, built of potstone, as 
he imagines, but of chlorite slute, w in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lochfine. 
6. It is very remarkable, that through the whole of this work 
not the least regard has been paid to the nunjerous natural rela- 
tions of the species, even when it could have been done with 
* the greatest propriety, and when it ought to have been done for 
the sake of perspicuity. The geognostic ¢ ters and rela- 
tions are occasionally mentioned, but in such a manner as to 
shew that the author has no very precise ideas dn Geognosy. One 
example or two is all which we have room to adduce. He sa 
that the cavities of basaltic rocks are often) lined with cathy 
chlorite, (Val. I. p..115). Now chlorite neyer occurs in 
tic rocks: the mineral which he considers as chlorite, is green 
earth. Tv confound these two minerals together, besides unit- 
ing substances that are very different, would be highly injurious 
to geognosy. Our author follows Dolomicu im considering 
the green earth of Verona as chlorite. We can assure him, 
notwithstanding the authority on which be relies, that the mineral 
in question is common green earth. In page 218 of Vol. I. he 
of pseudo-crystals of chalcedony as frequent: the crys- 
tals alluded to are not pseudo-morphous, as he supposes, but 
of which they all the | characters. 
belong, however, not to chalcedony, but to a variety of quartz, 
e do not approve of the work in a i i 
of view. note of the diferent 
species are not always given: this is the mpre to be regretted, 
on the present occasion, as the author might have found them 
ready collected to his hand, together with the proper references, 
in the third edition of Thomson's Chemistry, vol. 4th ; a work 
which Dr. Kidd does not appear to have consulted. We are 
au 
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authors at second-hand, because this is a dangerous practice, 
and utterly unworthy of his acknowledged abilities ; but we have 
occasionally found a discrepancy on turning to the originals. 

One topic still remains to be noticed; a topic of great im- 
portance, as the discovery of useful minerals, and the success of 
mining in some measure depend upon it. Minerals seldom 
occur simple; they are usually aggregated together under the 
name of rocks: indeed the whole of this globe, as far as we 
know, is composed of rocks. The nature, position, and for- 
mation of rocks, have formed a branch of investigation distin- 

ished in this country by the name of geology; but which 

erner and his pupils have called geognosy. Our author treats 
of rocks in an Appendix of 39 pages, which is by far the most 
imperfect part of the whole work: nothing whatever is said 
about their relative situation; even the names and composition 
of most of them seem to be unknown. ‘The different species of 
rocks amount to about 45. Dr. Kidd has only mentioned about 
12. This is the more remarkable, as two pretty detailed and ac- 
curate description of the different rocks, their situation and com- 
position, had already appeared in an English dress : the first in 
the 4th Vol. of the 3d edition of Thomson’s Chemistry, where it 
oceupies about 45 pages; the second in the 3d Vol. of Profes- 
sor Jameson's Mineralogy, consisting of 368 pages, and written 
expressly upon rocks.. Had Dr. Kidd looked into either of 
these books he would have acquired much important informa- 
tion on the subject. Dr. Thomson confines himself to the 
description and situation of the rocks; Professor Jameson 
mixes the Neptunian theory of their formation : but his details 
are accurate, and his descriptions the fullest and most precise 
which have yet appeared. 

We have not room to enter into particulars. To Werner 
we are indebted for almost all that we know respecting rocks 
and their situation ; Geognosy scarcely existed -till he moulded 
it into the form of a science. Saussure, indeed, and Deluc, and 
some others, had devoted a good deal of attention to the subject ; 
but their previous imperfect acquaintance with minerals occa- 
sioned a great number of mistakes, as Saussure himself has 
acknowledged. Almost every page of the appendix demon- 
strates that our author, is below oa and Deluc, in his 
knowledge of rocks, and not much above Hauy, whose. igno- 
rance of tic subjects must have been felt by himself. 
Granite, he says, is sometimes so similar to whin, that they can- 

not 
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not be distinguished. We have seen granite that might be mista- 


_ ken for sandstone ; but never any that had a resemblance towhin ; 


that is, to. greenstone. Clay slate he considers asa variety of 
micaceous shistus; though the one be a com of mica 
and gmartz, and the other a simple mineral. He makes 
the Giant's Causeway, the pi of Staffa, and the castle 
rock of Edinburgh to be t: though none of them are com- 
of that mineral. Trap, according to him, is a variety of 
: had he reversed the position, it would have been nearer 
the'trath. Trap is the name given to a ntimber of rocks distin« 
=— by the great quantity of hornblende which they contain. 
t'is connected with some of these tocks, and therefore may, 
ina loose acceptation of the word, be called a variety of trap : 
but the trap rocks are mostly com , and basalt is a simple 
mineral. re is a set of rocks distinguished in Werner by the 
name of Floetz trap, and basalt is eve of these rocks. Clink- 
stone our author confounds with basalt, and does not discrimi- 
nate between clinkstone and porphyry slate, though the one be a 
simple mineral, and the other a compound. Amygdaloid he 
considers as synonimous with the roche de corne of French 
writers: but the last we consider as compact felspar, a very dif- 
ferent mineral from amygdaloid. nd 
_ ‘It is with reluctance, and from an anxious wish to promote 
the good of the science that we have been a 
in ‘pointing out the defects of the present work. We are far 
from entertaining a humble opinion of Dr. Kidd’s talents, which, 


even from the specimen here presented, appear indeed very re+_ 


spectable. But we perceive that he has not attended minutely 
to the study of mineralogy, and suspect that he has drawn his 
information chiefly from the Mineralogical Lectures of the Che- 
mical Professors in this country, who are in general too imper- 
feetly acquainted with the subject to convey much useful infor- 
mation. 
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Art. IV. Sermons on several late Rev. Wil- 
liam Paley, D. D. Subdean of ‘St. 
Pauls, and Rector o 


= William P. 6. M 

emoirs 0 tam 5 

p- 216. To which 
1809. 


O writers are rewarded with a share of immediate 

celebrity, than those who address to the under- 
stadings of general readers—who investigate traths, develope 
principles, and convey instruction, in that popular style and that 
pluin expressive language, which all read with pleasure, and 
comprehend with ease. It is grateful to those whom indolence 
indisposes to great exertions, and consolatory to those who mis~ 
trust their mental powers, to the path of knowledge 
made plain, easy, and practicab find obstructions removed 
and intricacies unravelled; to see the abstruse and lofty theme, 
ons ars and lowered to the level of common 


to on all occasions, clear 
methodical arrangement, and exact ag 
No modern writer 


t might cuit to mention an author who has more re- f 
commended to the public taste useful knowledge and solid 7 
sense, by conveying them under. a pleasing form, than Dr. . 
abstruse erudition, by pedantically involving his. meaning in a _ 

tortuous style ; nor did he catch at an ephemeral: popularity, by 
flimsily imagimation instead of speaking to the 
understanding. He proposed to himself the high distinction 
of writing on subjects primarily useful, in such a manner as to. ; 
ensure extensive perusal. He, therefore, took peculiar pains 
to clothe the harsh and rugged in a smooth and agreeable 
perhaps has diffused more widely the knowledge of moral . 
None has seen his works pass through 
more certainty to a on every pri 
library. We deem it imperious 
some notice on this posthumous publication of an author 
P 
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so justly celebrated—and we are glad, by considering under the 
same head, a memoir of his life by a Mr. Meadly, to take an 
opportunity of conyeying to our readers some little sketch of his 
history and character. : 

The volume of sermons, to which"we are directing our atten- 
tion, appears under circumstances which must altogether disarm 
the critic of his sharper weapon. Dr. Paley explained in his 
will, that it had been in his contemplation to prepare a collec- 
tion of his discourses for gratuitous distribution amongst’ his 

ishi business was left at his death in an unfinished 
state ; but directions were given to the executors to prosecute 
the design, with an injunction expressly added, that the sermons 


should not be published for sale. His high popularity made the — 


compliance with this injunction literally impracticable. It was 
found that the eagerness of the public to procure a production 
of so esteemed an author was so great, as absolutely to force the 
sermons into general circulation, after the printing of the copies 
for private distribution had taken place: and the exectitors 
wisely determined to prevent, by an authorized and correct edi- 
tion, the certain risk of a surreptitious publication. 

Here then we have no wailing aber boldly stepping be- 
fore the public, challenging their opmion, provoking the free 
discussion of his merits, with the feeling on his mind, that 
-his fame must stand or fall,- according as he exceeds, or falls 
short of, the expected standard. We have, on the contrary, one 
who shrinks from exposure to the. public eye, who seems 
to express a consciousness that the work is too imperfect 
-to. go abroad to the world, and positively enjoins, that it 

be confined to a private circulation. And, it would 
be a case of very peculiar hardship, if his established character 
and knewn ability should become the means of drawing down 
-upon him any severity of censure—if the public con- 
demn. him in a harsh aud decisive tone, because, in a work con- 
fessedly unfinished, he has not attained the standard of perfec- 
tion which wes ex "tsa 

We certainly have said this under an impression that some 
partial allowances must be made in favour of the volume befére 
us. Marks there are in it of haste and negligence: repetitions 
of the same sense occur in different parts. The style is at times 
aoermneneinerinds The turn of the sentences is — 
_ there awkward and involved—the language disfigured with some 
vulgar.and colloquial phrases. The expression is sometimes 


amplified, 


ii 
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amplified, without the addition of a new idea. We wish, how- 
ever, to be considered rather as noticing a fact, than-as con- 
veying a censure: because we are convinced that in no com- 
Dr. Paley’s, intended for publication, would such - 
emishes have been discoverable. ‘ 
The general merit of the discourses must be considered, in- 
dependantly of these particular defects. If the reader shall sit 
down to their perusal, with the expectation of finding in thent 
superior and ect models of pulpit eloquence, he will feel 
himself undoubtedly disappomted. He will not meet with the 
copious invention of a Barrow, the elegant terseness of an At- 
terbury, or the fine touches of an Ogden. He will not find a 
style abounding with splendid bursts of sacred eloquence, en- 
nobled with grand ——— and sublime description, or en- 
riched with a various display of striking and well-chosen imagery: 
He must indeed have formed very little previous acquaintance _ 
with Dr. Paley, if he expects to find, in any production of his, 
qualsies such as these. Paley’s excellence. consisted, not in @ 


fruitful and creative imagination, but im. a clear understanding. 
He was formed, not for an impassioned orator, but for a cool, 
acute, perspicuous reasoner: he felt the department, im which 
his talent peculiarly lay, and confirmed, by habit and experi 


ence, the turn which nature had given to his mind. Hence, in 
the volume before us, we have a collection, rather of useful dis- 
quisitions on religious subjects, than of impressive sacred ora- 
tions. We see before us rather a clear-headed moralist, coolly 
investigating truth, analyzing and dissecting with skill the sub- 
ject which he takes in hand, reasoning upon it with an — 
which all must feel, and stating his results in a method which all 
must understand, than a powerful master of eloquence, endea-' 
vouring to work upon the conviction of his hearers by addressing 
as well their passions as their understandings, calling to the aid 
of argument great conceptions, striking imagery, and animated 
description. 

We merely mean to characterize these discourses of Dr. 
Paley, not to degrade them, when we give them the name of 
essays or disquisitions. If to give this name be to convéy a 
cénsure, it is a censure under which a very large proportion of 
the sermons produced by the greatest English divines are in-' 
cluded. All sermons should bear this character to a certain ex- 
tent.. The province of the preacher is to instruct, as well as to 
persuade. When he instructs, his discourse must assume this 
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m use persuasion ought to proceed.on conviction 
The stele of wool reasoning is indeed 
the style of the English pulpit, even to a fault; and our di- 
vines too often read essays, when they ought to be preaching 


possesses that comm 
which he can clothe his 


Paley 
However, displays one cardinal qualification of the sa- 
( cred orator: he appears to be thoroughly in earnest in his bu- 
j siness. Warmly impressed himself with a strong religious feel- 
i ace anxiously bent on imparting that feeling to others. 
iW Is piety, as evinced in these discourses, is genuine, unaffected, 
i glowing ; his temper formed in the mould of true Christian be- 
, nevolence ; his sense of the infinite importance of religious con- 
siderations built on a sound and rational conviction. Of the 
topics which he selects, many are the most obvious and com- 
mon, such as apply closely to the business of mankind, and are 
generally interesting to their-feelings. In the discussion of these, 
we perceive him, not coldly and listlessly, but anxiously and 
zealously, endeavouring to promote oor sare hearers good 
. conduct and right feeling, to rouse them a torpid insen- 
sibility to religious motives of action, and to make the conviction 
the practical discharge of the great duties of social life. He 
i treats the most common subjects in a manner well calculated to 
, strike the apprehensions, and catch the attention, of all whom 
es he addresses. Although not master of that rich and powerful 
4 eloquence, which enchains the passions, and dazzles the under- 
. standing; he is well able to express pla truths with energy and 
priate; and he has the talent of amplifying his ideas so judici- 
ously, as to. place his matter in different lights, and -discuss it 
with varied illustration, without conveying the appearance of 
: sameness, or exciting the impression of tediousness. In some 
i‘ of the discourses, he undertakes theological points of diffi- 
| cult investigation, and in these he displays an excellence 
4 more peculiarly his.own. He sees clearly and deeply: into 
_ the subject, he has a just conception. of it himself; and ad- | 
a mirably infuses, that conception into others by. a methodical ar- : 
fi rangement.of the different parts, conveyed im perspicuous ex- | 
unravels, what is.. ‘throws: light: upon | 
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and dives into what is concealed. He carefully avoids giving to 


at ion whi ires, of subjects deemed 
the moat intritate and diffieule, ji! 

- But more than enough has been said, in attempting to sketch 
the general merits of the work before us. We must enter a 
little into the particular contents, and by giving an extract or 
two, enable the reader to form some judgment for himself. 

A plain impressive discourse, recommending seriousness in 
religious matters stands, by the author’s express injunction, first 
in the volume. Others. wee follow on ‘ the taste for devo- 
tion,’ on ‘ meditating on religious subjects,’ on ‘ purity of heart 
and affections, &ec. admirably to and to 
invigorate religious dispositions, feelings, motives of action, 
in to and indifference. We pro- 
duce a passage from his first sermon as a specimen of the com- 
mon style of the whole. It may serve to shew his disa 
probation of the treatment too generally bestowed on the 
misguided fanatic, and ignorant well-intentioned methodist— 
who are considered, not as beings to be pitied, instructed, and 
set right—but as reptiles to be trampled on, as noxious beasts 

ies of insult, ri » and abuse. is ing of 


* The turn which this levity usually takes, is in jests and raillery 
upon the opinions, or the peculiarities, or the persons, of men of 

rticular sects, or who bear perticular names; especially if they 

ppen to be more serious than ourselves. And of late this loose, 
and I can hardly help calling it, profane humour, has been directed 
chiefly against the followers of methodism. But, against whomsoever 
lt mining it has al] the bad effects both upon the 
speaker and the hearer, which we have noticed; and, as in. other 
instances, so in this, give me leave to say, that it is very much mis- 
placed. In the first place, were the doctrines and sentiments of those 
who bear this name ever so foolish and extravagant, (I do not say 
that they are either,) this proposition I will always maintain to-be 
true, viz..that the wildest opinion that ever was entertained in mat- 
ters of religion, is more rational than unconcern about these matters, 
Upon this subject, nothing is so absurd as indifference, no folly so. 
conteniptible as thoughtlessness and levity, In the next place, do 
the methodists deserve this treatment? Be their particular doctrines 
what they may, the professors of these doctrines appear to’ be in 
earnest abgut them: und a man, who is in earnest about religion 
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cannot be a bad man, still less-a fit subject for derision. I am no 
methodist myself. In their leading doctrines I differ from them. 
But I contend, that sincere men are not, for these, or indeed an 
doctrines, to be made laughing stocks to others. ——A phrase muc 
used upon these occasions, and frequent in the mouths of those who 
speak of such as in pre ssi matters are more serious than themselves, 
is, that they are “ righteous overmuch.” These, it is true, are scrip- 
ture words; but in the way and sense in which they are used, I am 
convinced that they afe exceedingly misapplied. So long as we 
ean by righteousness, a sincere and anxious desire to seek out the 
will of God, and to perform it, it is impossible to be righteous over- 
much. There is no such thing in nature: nor was it, nor could it 
be, the intention of any passage in the Bible, to say that there is, 
or to authorise us in casting over-righteousness as a reproach or a 
censure upon any one.’—p. 20—22. . uti 


Sermon VIII. ‘ on prayer, in imitation of Christ,’ rises above 
Paley’s general style in animated description and tender eloquence. 
The following passage is much in the manner of Ogden, and 
ae not, we think, be obscured by comparison with any thing 

1s. 


* We find our Lord resorting to prayer in his last extremity; and 
with an earnestnes, I had almost said a vehemence of devotion, pro- 
portioned to the occasion. As soon as he came to the place, he 
bade his disciples pray. When-he was at the place, he said, unto 
them, Pray ye, that ye enter not into temptation. This did not con- 
tent him: this was not enough for the staté and sufferings of his 
mind. He parted even from them. - withdrew about a stone’s 
cast and kneeled down. Hear how his struggle in prayer is de- 
scribed. Three times he came to his disciples and returned again to 
prayer: thrice he kneeled down at a distance from them, repeating 
the same words. Being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : 
drops of sweat fell from his body, as if it had been great drops of 
blood :. yet, in all this, throughout the whole scene, the constant con- 
clusion of his prayer was, “not my will, but thine be done.” It 
was the greatest occasion that ever was —and the earnestness of our 
Lord’s prayer, the devotion of his soul, corresponded with it— 
Scenes of deep distress await us all. It is in vain to expect to pass 
through the world without falling into them. But, whatever may 
be the fortune of our lives, one great extremity at least, the hour of 
approaching death, is certainly to be passed through. What ought 
then to occupy‘ us? What can then support us?—Prayer. Prayer 
with our blessed Lord was.a refuge from: the storm: almost every 
word he uttered during that tremendous scene was prayer: prayer 


the most earnest, the most urgent ; repeated, continued, proceeding 
from the recesses of the soul; private, solitary; prayer for de- 


liverance ; 


4 
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liverance ; prayer for strength ; above every thing, prayer for resig- 
nation.’—p. 144, 

But the discourses which appear to us the most valuable, both 
on account of the subjects discussed, and of the sensible. i 
cuous manner in which sound scriptural 
are one on conversion, and several connected ones on the influ- 

Amongst isgui ics 0 present day, 
trine of the ‘ new birth,’ implying a necessity, under which all 
men lie, of some sudden sensible conversion, is a branch of ra- 
ther extensive error, and, it may be feared, the source of consi- 
derable mischief. It tends to make religion consist, rather in 

ical morality. It generates, on the one hand, a sort of spi- 
Fal pride, an undue security and confidence which check real 
and, other, alarms and de weak 
minds ,with needless, il apprehension. c 
clearness Radice: the possibility of a sudden impression so 
working on the mind as to effect a change which may be called 
conversion: but he = this either must necessarily, 
does generally, take 7 any persons may be conscious 
having some sort, from religious motives—others 
may have been gradually reclaimed—may have been wrought 
upon, at different times, by impressions, admonitions, or sugges- 
tions, which have concurred to produce an effect, without there 
having existed any one specific moment of conversion. A gra- 
dual advancement towards perfection, a growing improvement 
‘in true religious feeling, may be requisite m all—but the neces- 
sity of some sensible instantaneous change, amounting to a com- 
plete conversion, is neither pointed out by scripture, rendered 
probable by reason, nor proved to exist by facts. _ 

The nature and effects of spiritual influence are discussed at 
considerable | . There are three sermons on spiritual in- 
fluence in , and three on its efficacy in encountering sinful 

pensities. It is pleasing to see thus judiciously treated a sub- 
ject which has proved such a teeming source of wild fanaticism 
and lamentable absurdity—a mistaken apprehension of which, 
operating on weak but well disposed minds, has too often pro- 
duced consequences of the most painful reflexion. We cannot 
allow ourselves even to trace the outline of his reasoning. Suf- - 
fice it to say, that he has conducted the discussion with his 
VOL, 11, NO. 11. wonted 
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difficulties—lays down the just limitations, and fixes those opi- 
nions, which are best warranted by scripture properly inter- 


be apprehended 


exhibited picture is highly 


Several of 


humility, and the insufficiency of unassisted human endeavours. 
In serm. XXX. ‘ On the neglect of Warnings,’ is given a fa- 
yourable specimen of Paley’s ability to express plain truths with 
warmth and , 80 as to make them come home to the 
feelings of hin renders: And sermon X X XI. ‘ On the Terrors 
of the Lord,’ describes the future m 

the wicked, with peculi 

tion is strongly, but not 

coloured, byt not overchar,-d with horror. 

__. "The reader must be’ aware, from what we have already said, 
that, m bestowing on many of these discourses high and unqua- 
lified approbation, we mean not to impress upon him the idea, 
~ the merit of the —_ volume is by any means uniform. 

some parts, there is little mn to originality, either in 
the matter or the manner. | the sermons are entirely 
of the plain and useful stamp; well adapted for country 
gations indeed, bat preferring small claim to eminence, as fite- 
rary compositions ; and of a character which would not have at- 
tracted any considerable notice, without the sanction of Paley’s 
name. 
subject of Dr. Paley’s theological tenets, as evinced in 
this volume of sermons, must not be unnoticed. A large share 
of free censure has been poured forth against him on this head, 
in some of the publications of the day. He has been accused 
of maintaining a yery marked and suspicious reserve on some 
points, more eapeciaty on the important question of our Savi- 
our’s divinity. The charge is a very serious one, and thus much 
must be conceded, that he has no where absolutely and ui- 
vocally expressed his belief of this doctrine, although he hag 
y used terms most nearly approaching to it. However, it 
must, be borne in mind, that the sermons are professedly: un- 
finished, not in a state prepared for publication, and having 
__ every expression maturely weighed, On this account, common | 
ustice and candour demand that no decisive inferences of direct 

_ design should be drawn from omissions or from silence, which 

_ byall probability may be entirely accidental. Nevertheless, we 
will not disguise, that, if any intentional reserve arising from an 
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‘desire o making 
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willingness to give offence to particular séctaries, could be 


un give 
‘proved agaitst Dr. Paley, we should bestow on stich conduét 


. Every minister of the church has for- 
mally attested his belief of certain tenets: and these tetiets he’ is 
bound openly to profess, and publicly to teach. A suppression 
of truth amounts in such ¢ase$ fo an encotiragément of error. 


If it could be allowed that even a temporary good end could be 


answered by it, there would be radical impropriety in the prin- 


ciple, great and serious mischief in the example and in the con- 


e now turn to the memoirs of Dr. Paley’s life, compiled by 


“Mr. Meadley. This biographer appears to be plaiti sort of a 


person, not mightily gifted indeed with the talent of writing, but 
common story, and maké comuidn: re- 
marks. He comes forward with no great pretensions, telling us 
that he knows his work is ver yr pee, and that his motive 


for undertaking it was the desire of doing justice to the memory 


biographer, was a desire of professing before the public the 
sanction of Dr. Paley’s tithe for what e is pleased to call, the 


toleration ; and also to make us believe that he wished to abo- 
lish, or to relax, subscription to thé articles of our established 
church. However, we are by no means disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Meadley, and are glad to glean from him some little ac- 
count of Dr. Paley’s life.. 

It is pleasing to trace the ess of a distinguished character 


to eminence, by the nataral buoyancy of merit, without any un- 


derhand arts, or mean,attachments to party, or servile cringings 
to great people. Paley, born in 1743, was the son of a country 
clergyman, schoolmaster at Giggleswich ih Yorkshire. Edu- 

cated 


& 

sequence. 

) of Paley. e can believe ig motive may have 4 if 
. principal one—but we suspéct that one or two other have been bs, 
which same desire has further impelled 
Im tospm Ou | introducing needless repetitions and 
“dwelling too much on trivi fill up half 
, of a goodly octavo, b ing in analyses of Paley’s sermons, 
tracts formerly published, Ke. in fact, a memoir of 
life might have been properly attached to some edition of hi F 
works, but is far too scanty of matter for a separate publication. 4 
We surmise moreover that another on our 
cause of civil and religious liberty. itis, t NO A 
common pains to impress upon us, what is undoubtedly true :-— 
That this excellent man was always the warm friend of religious a 

i 
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cated under his father, he gave promise rather of fair abilities, 
than of distinguished excellence. His mind was from the first 
_remarkably active and enquiring. In bodily movements he was 


“always singularly clumsy. 


* I was never a good horseman,’ —he used to say of himself—‘ and 
‘when I followed my father on a poney of my own, on my first jour- 
ney to Cambridge, I fell off seven times: I was lighter then than I 
am now, and my falls were not likely to be serious. My father, on 
a a thump, would turn his head half aside, and say, “ Take 
care of thy money, lad.”’—p. 5. 

His father at this time perceived the germ of his future dis- 
-. © My sony’ he said, ‘ is now to college—he will turn out a 
great indecd-~ certain of it: for he has by far 
the clearest head I ever met with in my life.'"—p. 7. 

He appeared at the University as a raw, uncouth, unformed, 
‘ sizar, — in dress and manner, not remarkable for regular 
studious habits, but recommending himself by his good humour, 
‘social talent, and on ability. He obtained the public dis- 
tinction of Senior Wrangler on taking his degree, and bad after- 


_ wards a bachelor’s prize adjudged to him for a Latin disser- 
‘tation. , 

For a short time subsequent to his first degree, he underwent 

‘the drudgery of acting as usher at'a private school at Greenwich. 

Fortunately, he soon quarrelled with the schoolmaster, and, hav- 

ing been elected fellow of the as to which he belonged, fixed 


his residence in the university. He spent about 10 years of his 
life engaged in the business of academical tuition. His reputa- 
‘tion in this situation rose extremely high. He was remarkable 
“for the happy talent of adapting his lectures singularly well to 
‘the apprehensions of his pupils. He was considered as belong- 
‘ing to what was called the liberal party in the university, in po- 
‘Titics and religion. In 1772, he was invited to sign the petition 
for relief in the matter of subscription to the articles, then pre- 
sented to parliament: his refusal was conveyed in the jocular 
‘terms, that ‘ he could not afford to keep a conscience. His 
biographer acts, we think, no very friendly part, when he attri- 
butes this refusal to prudential motives, acting in opposition to 
‘his real sentiments, Paley was a man of the most unvarnished 
‘honesty: we are convinced that his refusal must have been 
‘founded on a real disapprobation of the measure itself, of the 
means 
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means adopted in furthering it, or of the persons engaged in 
promoting it. 

In 1776, he married and retired to a small living in West- — 
moreland, but was soon advanced successively by his friend Dr. 
Law, then bishop of Carlisle, to a prebendal stall, the arch- 
deaconry, and chancellorship of the diocese. In this retirement, 
he digested and prepared his t work, the ‘ Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy,’ which app in 1785.—His 
Hore Pauline followed in 1790, and his Evidences of Christi- 
anity in 1794. After the latter publication, preferment, the 
well-earned fruit of his services and talents, poured fast upon: 
him. In the space of one year, he was presented b different 

trons to a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s, the su ry of 
Lincoln, and the valuable rectory of Bishop Wearmouth. The 
latter place was the scene of his Cortina: 79ers. His Natural 
Theology, which appeared in 1802, w only literary work 
in which he afterwards engaged. He made himself practically 
useful, by carefully performing the offices of a parish priest, 

ing the more active duties of a magistrate, and guarding 
the moral conduct of his neighbours. A painful disorder, 
which visited the close of his useful life, marked him to be, in 
the hard task of suffering, as well as in acting, a firm sincere | 
Christian. In 1804, the respect, and the regret of all good 
men, followed him to the grave. 

Paley was, in private life, a cheerful, social, unassuming cha- 
racter; of am equable temper, satisfied with his present lot, de- 
void of restless craving ambition. He entered with great zest 
into the common enjoyments of life: he never assumed 
austere character of sanctity and stiffness, but was anxious to 

mote good humour and harmless mirth on all occasions. 

t pedantic gravity and cold supereiliousness, in which superior 
talent is too apt to clothe itself. He was remarkable for an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with men and manners: he had a 
relish of wit, a copious fund of anecdote, and told a story wi 
peculiar archness and naiveté. He was a particular admirer of 
theatrical performances; even in his latest years, he would 
place himself in a conspicuous part of a provincial theatre, 
when any celebrated performer arrived in his neighbourhood. 

He appears to have been at no time a regular profound stu- 
dent. He was able to chain his attention closely to any parti 
cular subject, which he had in hand: but his general habit was, . 
to engage in desultory reading, to pursue any train of casual in- 
FS vestigation, 
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vertigntion, spd to enlarge his store of knowledge from every 
quarter. His mind, in fact, was never idle, always searching for 
of eration, laying up food He was: 
pecul lar! y im the talent o leaning 1D ormation from per- 
sops of different habits and with whom he 
Such was Paley in the private walks of life. Of his mental 
talents and acquirements, of his public principles and opinions, 
the estimate must be drawa from his writings 
ominent, and yery amiable feature of character 
i works, is a candid allowance of the errors, 


moderation, tem 
igotted to what 


one 
with few exeep- 
agreed, that he has spoken honestly, opimions weighed 
Aa has t his results coolly, so he has ex- 


ed dispassionately—that he has glways aimed at ad- 
yancing the great cause of truth, and of lending the best support 

to good government and social order. / 
On his qualifications and talents as a writer, we have touched 
already. He did nat possess 3 comprehensive and grasping ge- 
us, nor was he endowed with a rich and sparkling imagination, 
We mat was well-informed, but not furnished with deep, ex- 
nsive, ponderous erudition. We do not find him, like a 
oadley, or a Warburton, opening a vast battery of learning, 
and bringing forward a copious store of illustrating matter on the 
int which he is discussing. His distinguishing characteristic 
ys penetrating understanding, and a clear logical head: what 
he himself comprehends fully, that he details luminously. He 
ver builds a.conclusion on unsound or insufficient premises. 
te takes a subject to pieces with the nice skill of a master, pre- 
gents to us distinctly its several parts, and explains them with ac- 
curacy and truth: he illustrates his meaning with apposite re- 
marks, and mugh various allusion. He makes great amends for 
the want of abstruse erudition, by a large fund of various eqm- 
mon-place knowledge, and a thorough acquaintapce with mey 
and manners, He has been taxed with a want of originality, 
If it is merely meant that he has chiefly taken in had subjects 
in 


“HESS, pers all his opinions: he is never 
Binal le not to be aware 
that an opposing igs, OF a different cast 9 ought, may cause 
others to draw conclusions rien By reverse : he is every 
where the friend to enlightened policy and free discussion, In 
ure of his opinjops en public questions, it has been his fate to 
cens 
and not 
tons, 
aturel 
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in which others have preceded him, the charge is obviously true. 
Bat, still in the line of discussion which he takes, he strikes ge- 
nerally out of the beaten ack—he pursues new trains of mves- 
igation—places matters in a new light—lays down new princi 
ples and illustrates by new arguments, In fact, he bie the pes 
culiar merit of being often truly original, where a common 
writer could only have been a tame and servile imitator. ‘ He 
is thought less original than he really is,’ says an ingenious writ~ 
er,* ‘merely because his tasteand modesty have led him to disdain 
the ostentation of novelty; and therefore he generally employs 
more art to blend his own arguments with the body of received 
opinions, so that they are scarce to be distinguished, than other 
men, in the pursuit of a transient popularity, have exerted to dis« 
guise the most miserable common-places in the shape of a 
dox.’ 
much less generally known and 
read than it deserves to be, which is iginal in its subject, 
in its construction, and in its details, e allude to his ‘ Horse 
Pauline,’ In this, he traces a new species of internal evidence 
for the authenticity of St. Paul’s epistles, by observing the un- 
designed and less obvious coincidence of allusions and expres- 
sions, with the narrative in the acts of the apostle. 1m his state- 
ment of the value of this ies of argument, he is clear and ju- 
dicious. In pointing out the several passages, which furnish the 
proof, he shows a most intimate acquaintance with St. Paul’s 
waviinga: the fruit of patient investigation and most close atten- 
tion. He is singuiarly genious in hitting on a casual. agree- 
appreciates with judgment the true value of every head of evi- 
dence which he brings. He makes his deduction, just as far as 
that instance bears him out, and no farther ; and, on proper occa- 
sions, he his reasonings with convincing force. Thus he 
has furnished a mass of most valuable evidence, which is peculi- 
_ arly his own, and which no one else could have invented so well, 
or traced so clearly. He has given too an admirable model for 
similar investigations on other subjects. Had he produced no 
ether work, his fame would have stood on no weak or narrow 


Amongst the tratts and papese, with which Mr, Mendley hes 
contrived to swell his volume, is a tract on the question of sub- 
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scription to the articles, published in 1774, in defence of a pam- 
Bishop bringing this to notice as an un- 
bted work of Dr. Paley’s, we think that he suffers his zeal 
against the church, by law established, to outstrip his regard for 
his friend’s reputation. He is by no means warranted m decid- 
Dr, Paley. He produces no direct evidence 
not pretend that it was ever, in circumstances, avow- 
. ed, and merely pleads general report. We must be allowed to 
suspend at least our judgment on the subject. Internal evidence, 
_we think, is strong agaist the fact. irit of 
controversy pervades the tract, foreign to Paley’s nents oat 
ner: -at times there is a puerile flippancy of remark—the argu- 
ment is in some parts directed against all meaus of securing @ 
conformity of faith in the ministers of any established church, 
an opinion which Paley never maintained, and the bare suppo- 
sition of his holding which is an impeachment of his understand- 
‘had no prejudices of his own to gratify, not have 
tion of his name to this luction.. : 
On the whole, Paley was an amiable, and a respectable cha- 
racter in all the departments of life ; one who taught well, and 
defended ably truths which he firmly believed, and duties which 
he admirably practised. Superiors he has undoubtedly had in 
_ those high talents and vast acquirements which dazzle and asto- 
nish ; but still a place must be allowed him in the very foremost 
rank of eminence, if:the consideration of his actual abilities be 
combined with that of their useful application—if his claim on 
the applauses of mankind be united with that on their gratitude. 


Art. V. Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia a , in the years 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 
1806. By Viscount Valentia. 3 vol: 4to. pp: 

1522. London: Miller. 1809. 


DURING the seventeenth contury.a.number. of excellent tea» 
vellers visited the east, and enriched every language of civi- 
lized Europe, with their works. In those days literary pursuits 


were deemed more sce, apa with other avocations than they | 
sw 


are at present, and travels were alike written by men attached to 
important embassies, by jewellers, merchants, missionaries, phy- 
‘sicians, soldiers, sailors, even by buccaneers. In the last cen- 
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tury men no longer journeyed so far for curiosity, and the esta- 
blishment of our dommmion in India enabled adventurers to pur-" 
sue their main object then with as much regularity as in Europe. 
The spirit of enterprize seemed to have disappeared, the means 
which a long and quiet residence in those countries afforded of 
obtaining more accurate knowledge concerning them than could 
possibly be acquired by mere travellers however diligently inqui- 
sitive, served rather to destroy curiosity than to quicken’ it. 
Men lived so long among the Hindoos that they became accus- 
tomed to their manners ; they appeared to think that what they 
had acquired so imperceptibly could not be worth imparting, and 
to imagine that the public could not be curious about things 
with which they themselves had so long been familiar. ‘Thou- 
sands of Englishmen past the main part of their lives in India 
with every means of information in their power, com i 
the services of the natives and cag | their 
nothing was added to our knowledge of the coun 
such historical details as were provoked by political conttoversy. 
Of later years, a few valuable journals which would ‘else have 
remained unpublished, have been preserved in the Asiatic Re- 
searches; and the very valuable, though unarranged diary of Dr. 
Buchanan does honour to its industrious: author, and to the 
vernor-general who sent him on his useful mission; but Lord 
Valentin is the only English traveller who for more than a°hun- 
dred years has visited India for the purpose of gratifying his own 
josity and imparting his observations to the public. “= * 
Valentia left land in 1802, and touched at Madeira. 
He speaks of the fishermen ‘ rowing their boats in a perfect 
state of nakedness, and the women looking out of their windows 
with a nonchalance which nothing but habit could give.’ Yet 
fishermen in their boats must certainly be so far from the win- 
dows that they may throw off their clothes without offending the 
most squeamish delicacy; and when it is inferred that the lower 
order of males go naked there ‘ as is the custom in hot countries,’ 
the inference is certainly erroneous. In no part of the world do 
men of European extraction cast off their clothing; they let 
their negroes do so, considering them as inferior beings: but 
they themselves are in tropical climates, they have still 
pride enough to retain the garments of decency: Least of all, 
would such a custom be found in Madeira, a place differing less 
from P. in all the circumstances and habits of its inhabi 
tants, than any other colony from its mother country. 


His 
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His Lordship’s next halting place was at St. Helena. The 
first person who took up his upon the little island was a 
Portuguese, by name Fernam Lopez, one of the renegadoes 
who having deserted from Aegean fell into his power at 
the capture of Benastarim. Moorish commander stipu- 
lated that the lives of these wretches should be saved, secretly 
conveyed away one of them who was his favourite, and retired, 
before the fort was yielded, to avoid the shame of being present 
when they were given up. The unhappy men fell at the feet of 
Alboquerque, dreading the punishment which they deserved ; he 
did i spare their lives according to the letter of the capitu- 
the.thumb of the left, both ears and the nose, that in this, state 
of mutilation they might live to be dreadful examples of the 
treason which they had committed against their God and their 
ing. > the death of this great but merciless com- 
mander, embarked for Portugal, the ship touched at St. Helena, 
which was at that time uninhabited, and there he preferred re- 
mos with a negro slave who was given him by the captain; 
cultivate vegetables, and rear pigs, poultry, and goats, to the 
great advantage of the homeward-bound ships for ever after. 
pp gay to Portugal and went to Rome 
to be reconciled to the church and receive plenary.absolution for 
his apostacy ; that done he returned to his hermitage, and passed 
the remainder of his days there, living to a good old age. 

planting without ious expence of inclosing. are 
to be kept these ofthe wand wher ames 
stands, because in climbing alo edge of two craggy 
ridges which tho soled, sometimes loosen pieces of 
rock, which in their descent dislodge others, till a 
shower comes rattling down. This island stands in need of 
many improvements; it is so scantily supplied with live stock 
that no person may kill one of his own sheep without a permission 
from the governor, and for great part of the year, the inhabi- 
tants live upon salt provisions, issued from the stores of the East 
ia Company at an annual Joss of six thousand pounds. No 
kind of be are the rats. 
Dosing ys magazines were 
fested by these vermin, and ten thousand cats were immediately 
put in requisition by the National Convention. Were such an 

army 
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to be landed ‘ what an excellent theatre would St. Helena 
be for a grand Gatomachia! How is it that the story of Whit- 
tington should have been read in the nursery for so many ceitu- 
ries to no purpose ?-—The evils of y are no where more 
grievously fe]t than upon this island. 

‘I cannot resist (says Lord Valentia)giving the prices ofa few articles, 
asa proof of my assertion: turkeys, two guineas each; a goose, one gui- 
nea; small ducks, eight shillings each ; fowls, from half a crown to five 
shillings each ; live pigs one shilling per pound ; potatoes, eight shil- 
lings per bushel; cabbages, eighteen-pence each ; lemons, one shil- 
ling per dozen; and pumpkins half-a-crown each. Fish, though 
there are nearly seventy kinds around the island, and most of them 
ia abundance, is immoderately dear. There cannot be the least 
doubt that all sorts of fruit and vegetables at present cultivated 
might be brought to market in such abundance as to afford a plen- 
tiful supply to the crew of every ship that arrives. At present the 
farmers combine to keep up the ao and | age leaving the fruit 
and vegetables to decay, to selling them for less than they have 
hitherto demanded. This evil might easily be obviated, and the 
combination broken, by a public garden, to be cultivated by the Go- 
vernment slaves, the produce of which might be sold to the ships at a 
oe sufficient to clear all the expences, and allow a handsome profit, 

this garden might be raised different kinds of fruit-trees, to be 
afterwards dispersed over the island. The mango, which is now a ° 


solitary plant in possession of the Governor, would thrive in the dif- 
ferent vallies. The Loquot, and other Chinese fruits, would pro- 
bably grow in any part of the island. But private individuals, who 
think only of present profit, will never undertake the necessary ex- 
periments. T: ox be conducted by Government, to answer any 


good purpose.’ Vol. I. p. 20. 


The ship touched at the Cape, and his Lordship took as long 
an exeursion into the country as his stay permitted. How must 
ivers envy the superior attainments of the C 


equally by gratitude and interest, and who he says, sinee they have 
been enibedied and iustructed in European tactics, have been 
proved to be intelligent, active, faithful, and brave, 

_ When the ship reached Bengal, Marquis Wellesley sent one of 
ais state barges to convey Lord Valentia to Calcutta; it was 


ves who drive eight in hand, and kill a bird on the wing with ‘ 
the lash ef their long whip! Lord Valentia agrees with Mr. ; 
Barrow and all other writers in bearing testimony to the excellent 4 
lities of the Hottentots, who are attached to the English b 
a 
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richly ornamented with green and gold; its head a spread eagle 


gilt; its stern a tiger’s head and body, and it was paddled by 
twenty natives in scarlet habits and rose-coloured turbans. ‘The 
Lord Saheb’s (Wellesley) sister’s son and the grandson of Mrs. 
Company,’ as the natives called him, travelled in a stile little 
less ificent by land,—they gave him these titles believing 
that the India Company is an old woman, and that the governors. 
general are her children, and that as he did not hold that office, 
and yet was received with almost equal honours, he must needs 
stand in this degree of relationship. His first journey was to 
Benares.and Lucknow, and as the scenery in Bengal was sup- 
posed to be uninteresting from the uniform flatness of the coun- 
try, — was to travel always during the night and halt in the 
day. ‘Time may have been saved by this mode of travelling and 
some fatigue avoided, but much information must be lost. It is 
not thus that any country can be seen to advantage. 
Two Europeans have seen India to the best advantage by tra- 
velling through it for the most part on foot. Poor Tom Coriat, 
the Py was one; a man, Ge old has 
most fairly appreciated his character, ‘ of a coveting eye, that could 
never be oattehed with seeing, though he had seen very much, and 
who took as much content in seeing, as many others in the enjoy- 
Hs et great and rare things.’ - His travels, had he lived to pub- 
ish them, would have been of great value, for he acquired with 
wonderful facility the languages of all the countries which he 
visited, and ‘ as he was a very particular, so was he without 
question a very faithful relater of things he saw; he ever dis- 
claiming that bold liberty which divers travellers do take, by speak- 
ing and writing any thing they please of remote parts, when they 
cannot easily be contradicted.’ Had Coriat reached his home he 
would no longer have been an object of ridicule, his inordinate 
and simple vanity would have been forgotten in justice to his 
acquirements, and his book would probably have the best 
that has ever yet appeared concerning India. The other tra- 
veller whose indefatigable and most honourable ambition led him 
to the east even under worse circumstances than the poor Od- 
combian, was Anquetil du Perron, and yet his journal is per- 
haps of all that have’been written the most meagre and worth- 


less. The real treasures which he brought back atone for this, 


yet it is impossible: not to regret that he did not possess the eye 
of a , as well asthe zeal and perseverance of a scholar. 
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‘They who travel most at their ease see least of what is before 
them. The Savoyard who has walked over England leading a 
dancing bear, could give a better account of its real state to his 
countrymen, than any ambassador that ever resided at our 


Our present writer travelled like a lord, that is to say, in the 
‘most convenient and least profitable way; and yet his Indian 
Diary, though the least valuable part of the work, contains suf- 
ficient matter of interesting remark. ‘The company have began 
to make war upon the Tigers,—a wiser warfare than has ever 
been waged by any former masters of Bengal. Ten rupees are 
paid for the head of a full-grown one, five for a leo or ti- 
ger’s cub ; a lack and half has been already paid for this service : 
no public money could be better employed ; im the island of Cos- 
simbusar, these tremendous animals are completely exterminated, 
and they have been y thinned in other . This island 
is one of the chief places where silk is raised. What is meant 
by saying that there are two kinds of silk-worm which produce 
eight harvests each in the year? Is it that eight generations are 

uced and consumed? It cannot be that the 

should spin more than one coccoon. The roads in Bengal are 
complained of ; they are laid waste by the rains, and a large 
allowance is made to the Zemindar for repairing them, and re- 
erecting the wooden bridges, but he generally pockets the mo- 
ney, and most of the highways remain impassable. In the best 
days of the house of ‘Timour they made magnificent causeys 
from one end of their dominions to the other, and planted trees 
along them to shelter travellers from the sun. ‘ Surely, says 
Lord Valentia, we ought to follow so good an example now that 
we are in tranquil possession of the same empire. But alas, its 
sovereigns are too apt to confine their views to a large investment 
and. an ucrease of dividend, and have usually opposed every plan 
for the improvement of the country which has ag brought for- 
ward by the different Governors General.’ 

Upon entering the province of Bahar he found convicts work- 
ing on the public road, which was then formed on a noble scale, 
raised above the reach of inundations, and with good stone arches 
to let the torrents pass. The convicts are permitted to have their - 
families with them during the day. About a mile from Bhaugulpore 
is the monument of Mr. Cleveland, erected to his memory by the 
chiefs of the hills near Rajamahall, whom he pacified and attached 
to the British government, by winning their confidence, and 


court. 
- 
treating them with kindness and liberality. Of these people ‘ 
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there is an ample account by Lieutenant Thomas Shaw in the 
‘Asiatic Researches ; they appear to be some of those earlier in- 
habitants of the country whom their hilly situation secured from 
the successive tribes of,conquerors, and who have retained their 
old manners without acquiring either the arts or superstition of 
the Hindoos or Moors. Their form and i y mark 


ie them for a different race,—five feet three is their av stature, 


and they have the flat nose and thick lips of the Mogul Fartars. 
‘About a mile from Bhaugulpore are two round towers, so much 
resembling those in Ireland as to place it beyond a doubt that 
they were constructed for the same parpose, whatever that may 
have been. It is remarkable that in neither country is there any 
Opium is the chief produce of the country about Patna, it is 
now become a most important article from the great demand 
in China, where government prohibit it, bat connive at I 

it in, so strongly are the people attached to this most pernicious 
mode of intoxication. é plant which produces castor oil is 
raised in this pom urhood,—and of this the ci were 
so ignorant that till lately they sent that medicine’ fronr Europe. 
It is curious that this oil ism some parts of Hindostan used as 
food. Lord Valentia questions the policy of destroying the 


‘small forts, which might be kept in order at a very tri ex- 
pence, which would serve as dep6ts for ammunition, and within 
which a handful of men might resist a great native force. 
There is not at present a “—_ fortified place between Calcutta 


and Alahabad, a distance of eight hundred miles—A custom 
similar to the strange one of making April fools prevails during 
Huli, a festival celebrated both by Hindoos and Moors m 
honour of the vernal season. ‘ This, says his lordship, seems 
to point out a remarkable connection between the ancient reli- 
gion of Europe and that of this Peninsula, especially as the 
the Hali is always in March.’ ‘This is going a long way for a 
foolish custom : all nations have their saturnalia, and such fol- 
lies grow out of the wantonness of mirth. The custom of 
ing pellets of yellow or red powder at this festival, with 
which their dresses are so completely covered as to appear ridi- 
— resembles a practice at the Entrudo or Carnival of the 
ortuguese. 
‘Fhe- Bramins believe that Benares is not @ purt of this sinful 


earth, but that it is: on the outside of it, as it Werte a jewel, 


studding it. An earthquake, 


: 
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‘Valentia: examined the staircase, which Mr. Davis defended with - 
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it prov ty ee It is 
eoteels that many Rajahs have their vakeels, or ambassa- 


the requisite sacrifices and ablutions. Yet in this holy city, there 
ween hundred persons who are known to 


‘support themselves by dishonest means, without os 
titutes, theirs being considered a lawful calling ere Lord 


and he saved the set- 
tlement by maintaining his post. Mr. Cherry was less fortu- 
nate;—the assassins who murdered him carried with them their 
winding sheets, which had been dipt in the holy well of Zem- 
zem. . A letter of Vizir Ali's found among his papers, proves 
sufficiently, what no wise man ever could have doabted, that no 
dependence is to be placed on the gratitude or attachment of the 
highest Moslem. ‘ Owing, he says, to the imbecility of the 
house of Timeer, and the contempt into which it has fallen of 
late years, the rful have been weakened, and the weak be- 
ome po Worthless unbelievers and ambitious villains 
have started up from every corner, boldly conquered all these 
countries and established themselves here; as the poet observes, 
“ when the liens leave the , the jackals become bold.” For 
these reasons, religion whi should -so highly prized, is here 
name. They have so stript and reduced the ipal Moslem 
that they have no resource, and are obliged god mph to to ~— 
‘their orders. ‘The Moslem are become vile 
honour of the great men is gone; Christians seize and vey By 
force the daughters of Syeds and Moslem. Under these circum- 
stances, where we can no longer act openly, it behoves us to 
‘exert ourselves secretly in the cause of religion.” Such are, 
and such ever will be, the feelings of men who believe a different 
from that of their rulers. 
me stones fell from the sky in the province of Benares in 
the year 1799. Lord Valentia has given the testimony of six 
witnesses: in his appendix. the 
i of cannon, 
afterwards 


@ speer for upWards of an hour a all, durmg the iusurrection 
of Vizir Aki, till the troops came to his relief. It is built on a % 
‘base of about four feet, consequently the ascent is so winding 
q 
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facts of this kind occurred in Spain in the year* 1438, when a 
shower of stones fell, without previous explosion, some of 
them as large as half a bushel, tha not wot 
for they resembled indurated foam in the hollowness light- 
ness of their texture. ’ ; 

Lord Valentia notices two ‘ very singular vehicles’ at Luck- 
now ; they were both on wheels, somewhat resembling 
oe houdahs with coverings, and drawn by those ani 

they went at a considerable rate, Dy one was as large as 

asmallroom. ‘ I believe,’ he says,:‘it is the first time e 
have been used in India for draught: artillery they only push 
dlong Lord Wellesley has | sent 

wn, in of applying the idea to a military y 
Ides’s Travels. _ Linschoten also represents elephants as draw- 
ing the chariot of an idol in the kingdom of Narsinga. 

At Lucknow the traveller witnessed the effects of a 
the description of which we shall extract as the most remarkable 
passage in these volumes :— 


* This evening, the heat being oppressive, I was sitting in 
‘my apartment on the terrace-roof. of the house, when a sudden gloom 
and distant thunder induced me to go out on the terrace. The wind, 
which had been easterly, was now perfectly lulled. A very dark 
blue cloud arose from the west, and at length covered half the sky, 
The thunder was not loud, and the air was perfectly still. The birds 
were flying say fing » and making a terrible screaming. At length 
a dark brown cloud ap on the western horizon, and came on 
with considerable rapidity. The whole town of Lucknow, with its 
numerous minars, was between me and the cloud, and the eleva- 
tion of my terrace gave me an excellent opportunity of observing it. 
When at about the distance of a mile, it had all the appearance of a 
smoke from a vast fire, volume rolling over volume in wild confusion, 


° The two accounts of the remarkable fact are inserted in the third 


edition of Southey’ from Spain and 


Ave. 
several pieces. Several stones fell in different places, in size 
from ten pounds to a quarter of a pound ; they were black, and 
; smelt like burnt gunpowder,—on being broken they appeared of | 
a crumbling nature like shining sand. This instance 1s of pecu- | 
liar importance, because (it is said) a stone of the same kind is 
not to be found any where, and there can be no doubt of its hav- 
t 
| | 
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at the same time raising itsélf high in the air. As it approathed, it. 
hiad a dingy red appearance; and by concealing the most distant 
minars from my view, convinced me that it was sand borne along 
a whirlwind. The air with us continued perfectly still; the clo 
of sand had a-defined exterior ; nor did the wind a moment precede 
it. It came on-with a rushing sound, and at length reached us with 
such yiolence, as to oblige me to take shelter in my eastern veran- 
dah. Even there the dust was driven with a force that prevented 
me. from keeping my eyes open. The darkness became every mo- 
ment greater, and at length it was black as night. It might well be 
‘called palpable darkness ; for the wind now changing a little to the 
southward, brought on the storm with tenfold violence, and nearly 
smothered us with dust. It blew so violently, that the noise of the 
thunder was frequently drowned by the whistling of the wind in the 
trees and buildings. The total darkness lasted about ten minutes; 
when at length it gradually gave way to a terrifically red, but dingy 
light, which I, at first, attributed to a fire in the town. The rain 
now poured down in torrents, and the wind changed to due.south. 
In about an hour from its commencement the sky began to clear, the 
tufaun went off to the eastward, afid'the wind immediately returned 
to that quarter. The air was perfectly Cool, and free from dust. 
Although all my windows and doors had been kept closed, and there 
were tattys on the outside, yet the sand was so penetrating, that it 
had covered my bed and furniture with a complete coat of dust, 
Mr. Paul telis me, he once was caught in anorth-wester on the 
banks of the Ganges, when the darkness lasted for several hours. 
This,’ however, was one of thé most tremendous that had ever been 
beheld at Lucknow. One person was literally frightened to death. 
There is, indeed, nodanger from the storm itself, but the fires in the 
hduses are in such situations that a blast might easily drive a spark 
against their thatched roofs, heated already by the sun; in which 
case, the darkness would probably preclude the possibility of saving 
any part of the town. It is equally probable that a roof may be blown 
in, which would have the same melancholy consequences. The 
long drought had pulverised so much of the weserge’ and so com+ 
pletely annihilated vegetation on the sandy plains, that the tufaun 
rought with it more sand than usual; and to that alone must be at- 
tributed the perfect darkness. It was the mést magnificent and aw4 
ful sight T ever beheld ; not even excepting a storm at sea. 
wind in both cases was of equal violence, but neither the billows of 
the ocean, nor the sense of danger, affected my mind so much as 
this unnatural-darkness.’ Vol. i. p. 160. 


A striking instance of the happy effects of British govertment 
has occurred since we took possession of the Nawaub of Fur- 
tuckabad’s country. As soon as the English resident arrived 
there, about an hundred Patans waited on him, and requested 
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4o, know whether he really intended to establish a police. He 
assured them most seriously that he did: upon which they told 
him it would not suit them, and all immediately for the 
‘Mahratta country. Seven persons, says Lord Valentia, are 
now in prison to be tried for murder at the next circuit, but not 
one offence of that sort has been committed since our police has 
‘been established. Heartily do we agree with Lord Valentia, in 
believing that India has reason to rejoice in coming under the 
British dominion, but very far are we from agreeing with him 
cencorting the means by which that government is to be up- 


' € The most rapidly accumulating evil of Bengal is the increase of 
half-cast children. They are forming the first step to colonization, 
‘by creating a link of union between the English and the natives. In 
every country where this intermediate cast has been permitted to 
‘rise, it has ultimately tended to the ruin of that country. Spani 
‘America and St. Domingo are examples of this fact. Their increase 
in India is beyond calculation; and though possibly there may be | 
nothing to fear from the sloth of the Hindoos, and the wy md de- 
clining ens of the Mussulmauns, yetit may be justly appre- 
hended that this tribe may hereafter become too powerful for con- 
trol. Although they are not permitted to hold offices under the 
Company, yet they act as clerks in almost every mercantile house, 
and many of them are annually sent to England to receive the bene- 
fit of an European education. With numbers in their favour, with 
a Close relationship to the natives, and without an equal proportion 
of that pusillanimity and indolence which is natural to them, what 
may not in time be dreaded from them? I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the evil ought to be stopt; and I know no other way of ef- 
fecting this object, than by obliging every father of half-cast child- 
ren, to send them to Europe, prohibiting their return in any capa- 
‘city whatsoever. The expense that would thus attend upon children, 
would certainly operate as a check to the extension of zenanas, 
which are now but too common among the Europeans; and this 
would be a benefit to the country, no less in a moral, than in a po- 
litical view.’ Vol. i, p. 241. ' 
Little thought can that man have bestowed upon the princi- 
ples of policy or of human nature, who is capable of recom- 
: a measure so cruel, so pre s, and so impracti- 
cable as this which Lord Valentia advises, The principle which 
the advances is false, and the examples which he adduces to su 
port it warrant no such conclusion. ‘That of Hayti is inet 


cable ; first, because the intermediate race was not between 
the Europeans and the natives, the natives as 
nated ; 
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nated; and secondly, because the work of retribution in that 
island, where perhaps a greater load of guilt had been aceu- 
mulated than in any other Yai of the habitable world, was exe- 
cuted by the negroes, not the mulattos. That of Spanish Ame- 
rica is equally fallacious. So far indeed is the existence of a 
numerous mixed population from proving detrimental to a colo- 
ny, that the house of Braganza is indebted to such a breed for 
‘the most important discoveries, and most valuable parts of its 
empire in Brazil. But for deeper speculations, and profounder 
views upon this subject, we refer Lord Valentia to Mr. Boling- 
broke’s voyage to he Disssarery he will there find, mixed with 
some great and grievous errors respecting negro-slavery, this 
' ion most ably and originally treated. Far different from 

is policy was that of Alboquerque, the founder of the Euro- 
pean dominion in India, and the most far-sighted politician that 
ever set foot in that country! The cocoa-tree should be the em- 
blem of our empire in the East; it lifts a beautiful head to 
heaven ; it renders an abundant harvest, but it spreads its roots 
along the surface of the soil, and is therefore at the mercy of 
the winds ; the first hurricane lays it prostrate, and not a sucker 
springs up to mark the place where it flourished. Lord Valen- 
tia upon the East India Company to take the alarm, be- 
cause a race of men is rising there, who inherit from their mo- 
. thers constitutions adapted to that climate, which (be it remem- 
bered) destroys nine ishmen of every ten who go thither in 
pursuit of fortune, many of whom are educated in England, 
all of whom speak the English language, profess the Christian 
faith, and have one common interest with the English govern- 
ment, because if any revolution should again expose the country 
to the tyranny of a Hindoo or a Moorish conqueror, they would 
’ be involved with it in ruin. If such men are not the bulwarks of 
a state, where are they to be found? : 


Ov rsbos, Evra, 

AW owe wor’ ar wow ANAPEE 

Avtas vidoes, 

Evravbes woAsice 
- Lord Valentia with Dr. Buchanan in the 
giving an episcopal establishment to British India, and in 
earnest wish that it. should take place without delay. 
ing the Missionaries, and the history of their various 
sors in the East, he writes with little knowledge of histori 
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circumstances. Upon this question we have elsewhere advanced 
arguments which it is more easy to rail at than to refute, and we 
have not leisure now to point out the defects of his lordship’s 
logic and information. It is difficult to discover whether hi: 
lordship be most alive to the feelings of the Hindoos or of the 
Moslem. At Benares his tenderness towards the former predo- 
minates. ‘ Itis a pity,’ he says, ‘ that any thing should prevent 
this noble city from being brought to that perfection of which it 
is capable; and he feels himself sufficiently a Hindoo, when 
viewing the lofty minarets, to wish that hereafter government 
may restore the spot to its original owners, and remove this cruel 
eye-sore from the holy city. At Lucknow, where he dines 
with the Nawaub, and some English ladies are present in com- 
pany with their husbands, he thinks nothing can be so highly 
‘ ing as to see women mixing in society with Mahome- 
dans; it is socontrary to the principles of the latter, who can 
only have a contempt for them, and consider them as on a le- 
vel with the nautch girls—that is to say, with common prosti- 
tutes, As if there were any chance that such an opinion could be 

formed of Exglish women! He talks of the danger of offending 
religious prejudices, yet tells us that the prejudices of the Mos- 
lem are now so weakened in India, that one of their processions 
was stopped at his request, and the horse of Hosein, which is 
represented as pierced on every side by arrows, was brought. 
close to his palanquin, that he might see it with more facility. 
If the grandson of Mrs. Company can stop a procession to gra- 
tify his curiosity, he must indeed have felt confident that rig 
ous prejudices were not very strong, and that there was li 
one of offending them. 

. is lordship returned to Calcutta, and then embarked for 
Ceylon, from which island, he says, a fragrant smell was per- 
ceptible at the distance of nine leagues. A harsh attack is 
made upon a work lately published by an English officer. “Every 
observation respecting the Dutch females, it is said, is extracted 
from Stavorinus’s account of the women at Batavia; and that 
as nearly verbatim as the change of place would admit. He isin 
other instances under very large, = unacknowl obliga- 
tions to Stavorinus.’ The only English officer who has written 
an account of Ceylon is Captain Percival. We have compared 
his account of the Dutch women with that in Stavorinus, and 
have no hesitation in saying, that the charge go positively made, 
appears to be unfounded. Nor is it possible that Captain Per- 
ciyal can have been under great obligation in this work to Sta- 
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vorinus upon other subjects, for that able writer hardly mentions 
Ceylon in bis oven.” Percival indeed, nor Cordiner, 
Valentia added much to that stock = 
owledge respec ylon which we alread d in 
Potaie and Durh writers, and the faithful k of our ho- 
nest old countryman, who says in his epistle dedicatory, that his 
book was the whole return he made from the Indies after twenty 
ah stay there, having brought back nothing else—but Robert 
Ox. 


Ceylon requires a governor with the ambitious spirit of Mar- 
Wellesley, who vould at once conquer the ians and 
the climate, by laying open the interior of the country. Upon 
an island of this size conquest is a sure game, and what is won 
can be kept. Under a Roman system the whole country would 
in fifty years be civilized, and every one of its inhabitants speak 
the language, profess the religion, and imitate the manners of 
their rulers. ‘The Missionaries both of the Dutch and Portugueze 
had great success here. The Lutheran natives have been calcu-~ 
- ated at above 240,000, the Catholics once at nearly a million, 
Lord Valentia himself, little as he is a friend to the societies for. 
introducing the gospel into the East, delivers it as his opinion, 
that if the plans introduced by the Dutch were quietly and stea- 
dily pursued, the whole Cingalese nation might in time be con- 
verted. There were schools established throughout the ome, 
which Mr. North during his administration restored, inc , 
and improved. ‘The schoolmasters were bound to act as nota- 
ries in their several districts ; so that the whole expence of the 
éstablishment, amounting to 4,600/. was not to be set down to 
the account of education solely. ‘Had this however been the 
case,’ says his lordship, ‘ the benefits arising from a plan calcu- 
lated to improve the morals of the rising generation, to enlighten 
them in true religion, and attach them to the British government, 
would have been cheaply purchased at such a moderate expen- 
diture.’ Such, however, was not the calculation made at home, 
for in 1803 Mr. North received orders to limit the expence of 
the schools to 1500/. per annum, whence those in the country 
districts were given up. In the same pitiful and short-sighted 
stem of economy all the pensions which had been granted to 
the Landroosts, or persons who had held high offices in the 
tch service were suspended, and these men even reduced to 
beggary. It was afterwards, in an ungracious manner, miti- 
gated, by permitting the Governor to grant ions in his Ma- 
Jesty’s name—without such an allowance must 
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have perished for want of food—with it, they can just exist ; and ; 


having been thus injured, they are, as of course they would be 
after such treatment, our secret and mortal enemies. 

' There is little worthy of notice in the travels through Mysore 
and Canara. We have, however, to censure the author for writ- 
ing oriental names, ina manner sometimes capricious, and some- 
times affected: Minars and minarets are written. Seeva, the 
god whose worship prevails most in Hindostan, is sometimes 
called by his name of 
and Ali and Abubeker, far too famous in history to 
have their orthography altered, are called Alli and Abboo Buk- 
ker.. This fault has never been carried to such excess by amy 
writer as by Mr. Scott Waring, in his Tour to Sheeraz; that 

tleman declares im his preface, that though man 


1ave attached vast importance to the orthography of Indian or. 


Persian words, he attaches none ; and that where words have re- 
ceived the sanction of universal usage, he has followed the voice 
of the public. Yet he writes Ulee for Ali, Ubdool for Abdal- 
lah, Ubas for Abbas, Wuzeer for Vizir, and Qajjar, Qooroosh, 
and Ubrqoovu for—we cannot tell what. 

We now come to the most important part of these volumes. 
‘It had always appeared to me an extraordinary circumstance,’ 
says Lord Valentia, ‘that if the western coast of the Red Sea were 
really as dangerous as the moderns have uniformly represented it, 
the ancients should invariably have navigated it m preference to 
the eastern coast. The evils which our fleet experienced there 
from the want of water, fresh provisions and fuel, made it im- 

rtant to ascertain whether those articles were not attainable at 
Massowah, Dhalac, or the adjacent islands, where in former 
times the Egyptian and Roman merchants resided for the pur~ 
‘pose of carryiig.on trade with the interior of Africa. Another 
object was to open a communication with Abyssinia, with a 
view to commercial advantages.’ Upon these subjects Lord Va- 
lentia frequently conversed with Mangal Wellesley, and that 
able statesman fully entered into his views. ‘ At length,’ says 
his lordship, ‘ I proposed to his excellency that he should order 
one of the Bombay cruizers to be prepared for a voyage to the 
Red Sea ; and I offered my gratuitous services to endeavour to 


remove our disgraceful ignorance by embarking in her, for the 


purpose of investigating the eastern shore of Africa, and maki 
the necessary ‘inquiries into the t. state of Abyssinia an 


the neighbouring countries. His excellency approved of the ~ 
obviate 


any diffi- 


plan, and it was determined, that in order to f 


Iswara, sometimes Seva, sometimes Seve ;_ 
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culties which might arise from the commanding officer differing 
with me in opinion with respect to the eligibility of going to par- 
ticular places, he should be under my orders.’ Accord- 
i i , was made ready, of about 150 
i pound carronades, and having on 
board 41 Europeans, 16 marimes, and 30 lascars and servants, 
with six months rice and salt meat, and 40 days water. In this 
vessel Lord Valentia embarked with his secretary and draftsman, 
Mr, Salt, and his attendants, March 13, 1804. 
_ On his arrival at Mocha he learnt that Captain oe 
averse to the service on which he was ordered, and w have 
given up the command, upon the plea of ill health, if Mr. Prin- 
gle, the English agent, had not dissuaded him from so imprudent 
a step. It was evident, however, that a voyage of discovery, 
dguinst the inclination of dhe ‘cupinin, eat 
to be executed with zeal. Appearances were in other-respects 
assuah, or Massowah, as it is here written conformably to the 
manner in which the inhabitants pronounce it, and between that 
place and Suakin: Massowah was said to be by no means the 
unsafe place which Bruce had represented it in his time, 
and pilots could be procured for the whole way. A dow was 
hired to go to Dhalac, Massowah, Suakin, and up to the latitude 
of the river Farat, where Lord Valentia meant to end his obser- 
vations and make the best of his way to Cosseir: this vessel was 
to go a-head and show the way, and it would enable him to visit 
many islands which the Antelope might not be able to approach. 
The first discovery made on stretching over to the African 
side was, contrary to *s assertion, ‘that there was no an- 
choring ground on the Abyssinian shore, and that you might 
have bowsprit over the land without any bottom astern,’ 
that the land gradually shallowed to seven fathoms within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the shore. On one of the islands they found the 
tomb of a chief, within a circle of stones; at one end were the 
several drinking vessels, one was au ish china sugar bason. 
The people-on the main land gave a fine sheep for some tobacco, 
but -refused.a dollar which was offered for it. ‘They passed 
within five leagues of some small islands called Miseras by the 
pilot, of which the curious name of the Great and Little Mis- 
cores, as laid down in M. Apres de Menouville’s chart, is pro- 
bably a corruption. — from the ship the hooks caught 
on some dark brown pieces of coral, from the holes of which — 
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issued a number of living animalculi; each .was nearly 
brown, I, quarter of a. tec long, with a black head ; 
when immersed in water they extended themselves directly, when 
taken out of it they did not retire, but hung close to the sides, 
one over the other. As they drew near Dhalac, the coastseemed 
tolerably well inhabited, and there was the appearance of a 
great deal. of trade to Massowah. The pilot; that he might 
reach Dhalac. by day-light, anchored off a very picturesque 
island, in a fine bay, where they had seventeen fathoms at only 
three quarters of a mile from the shore. ‘ As no description of 
the island,” says his lordship, ‘ has ever been given, and we were 
' probably the first Europeans that had visited it, we called it Va- 
ia. On a subsequent investigation, he concludes satisfacto- 
rily, that it is the Orine of the Periplus, it would therefore have 
been better to have restored to it its Greek name. Thenext day 
anchored off Dhalac. 
ey landed on the island of Nokhara, then the residence of 
the Dola, who had sub-Dolas at every other station. Dhalac el 
- Kibeer had formerly been the principal residence, but they were 
told the port was bad and could not admit their ship. the 
houses here are built of M e, drawn from the sea. Lord 
Valentia walked to the well, which he was surprised to find was 
@ natural one, formed by a chasm in the rock, about ten feet | 
- and three wide, lying seven feet below the level of the 
It never fails in-the driest season, and supplies the whole island. 
Mr. Salt proceeded to Dhalac el Kibeer, where he found six- 
teen wells of the same kind : two shepherds were drawing water 
there for their camels, asses, goats, and sheep ; and when these 
were served they supplied the trough with water for the birds, 
which arrived in vast flights, particularly doves. These are at some 
distance from the town ; near it are some large tanks or cisterns, 
which the natives say were made by the Parsees, who built more 
than three hundred such ; but when these works were formed, 
or who the people were whom they call Parsees, it is hopeless 
y proceeded to Massowah ; natives perceiving 
approach, took them for the Wahabees, in consequence of which 
the Nayib came over from Arkeko, and they were all night un- 
der arms, The present Nayib is grandson of Achmed, of whom 
Bruce speaks so favourably. Lord Valentia explained to him, 
that the object of his coming was to ascertain whether our ships 
could with safety mg = coast to Suez, and obtain water 
and provisions on he-wey. He was received with great civility, 
and every thing, both with the rulers and the natives, — 
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_ welll ‘The Nayib is im fact independent. The Janizaries, or 
Ascarri, as they are here called, though they recognize the Sul- 
tan as their master, are completely under his influence, and he 


object of the voyage by that time was impossible, 
and Lord Valentia had no alternative but to return to Mocha, 
from whence he sailed in another vessel for Bombay. 
' From hence he communicated to Marquis Wellesley the result 
of his voyage, and urged him to have the survey of the Red Sea 
cnatigues Gets Massowah to Cosseir. He himself had now re- 
solved upon returning to Europe by the Persian gulf, and therefore 
requested letters to the Pacha of Bagdad. As six weeks would 
elapse before these could be received from Calcutia, he employed _ 
the interval in travelling to Poonah. The first object which he saw, 
| body of a wretch, who had 
of hunger, for which the vultures and dogs were disputing. 
Drought had caused a scarcity, and that had been made a famine 
by the Mahratta war. Holkar and Scindiah laid waste whole 
provinces, leaving neither tree nor habitation standing’ through a 
— oe of country. The British Government was never be- 
felt to be so t a blessing ; procured rice from 
Bengal, with Which twelve thousand boo le were daily fed at 
the public expence, Yet this (a liberabty which never was 
equalled in the East) extended comparatively but a little way ; 
and their utmost care could only palliate the evil in that 
narrow circle to which it extended. Lord Valentia describes 
the children as living skeletons, with scarcely a muscle to be 
seen. Dead hodies m every state of decay were lying along the 
road. Even so near the seat of Government as Panwell ap- 
tain Young employed twelve men to bury the victims of this 
famine, and they sometimes buried thirty in a day. They passed 
by wretches who were toc weak to raise themselves up to receive 
the food that was offered them. Many were murdered for the 
rice’ which they received from British charity. Colonel Close 
_ fed fifteen hundred people daily at Poonah, even before he was 
aided by a subscription 


pays them out of the duties which ought to be remitted to § 
stantinople. He is on good terms with the king of Abyssinia, from § 
whose dominions a trade is carried on in ghee, hides, gold-dust, _ 
civet, a and slaves. Many disputes had already occurred be- ! 
tween his lordship and Captam Keys, who was in every respect 
unfit for the service on which he was employed: the matter _ 
here came to an issue. He positively declared that on the 15th _ 
of August he would de on his return to India. To ac- : 
| 
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_ The sight of the food rendered them frantic, and he 

to distribute his alms in money, which did not 
feelings. During the 
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nor was one convoy.interrupted: such is the resignation o 
Hindoos! All that a government could do was done b 
prams of Bombay. The powers of man are cakunpily far 
ess efficient in doing good than evil; enough, however, was done 
to prove how great a blessing it is for the Hindoos to be under 
the British dominion : and it may safely be affirmed that the 
thus bestowed have strengthened our empire in that part of 
Hindostan more than could have been done by the most power- 
ful army that England could'send out. Je definis ainsi le droit 


. de conquéte, says Montesquieu, un droit necessaire, legitime et — 


malheureux, qut laisse toujours ad payer une dette immense, 
s‘acquitter envers la nature humaine. Woe be to them who 


bring back detri- 
mental to British interests : it injures the regular trade of Surat. 
and Bombay, and it encourages the French privateers, who, but 
for this vent, would have no means of disposing of the property 
they capture. Frequently the Muscat flag is only a cover, and 
the goods expo to Arabia are French property: the Arab 
navy is in consequence rapidly increasing, while our traders there 
can ot find employment for their men. 


Parsees are numerous in Bombay. Lord Valenti? con- 


siders them as an important barrier against the more powerful 

casts of India, and bears testimony to their good conduct and 

a ee There is not a single prostitute or concubine 
their 


i sect in the settlement, The attack of Sir William Jones. : 
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: readful visitation, gram passed up to Poonah thro 
. where the inhabitants were perishing themselves, and 
_ nearest relations perish, and yet not a single tumult 
wanto' 'y contrac 1s debt ;—it ad been better for them never 
to have been horn :—but blessed are they who repay it as our 
countrymen have repaid it in Bombay. 
i is owing to an indulgence rudently granted to the Arabs, = 
and it will be well if no 
. other evil arises from it. - They enter their vessels as English, _ 
and sail from one part of the peninsula to the other without hav- 
ing a single European or a rupee of English property on beard: 
they have a French protection also; and of course are either 
i) French or English, as suits their convenience. In fact, much of 
their trade lies to the Isle of France, where they carry rice, and 
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that before his death he was convinced of his error. 
siast brought home, must be regarded as the most important which 
we have yet received from the East. Two centuries ago Anquetil 
du Perron would have been the founder of a new monastic order, 
or the reformer and saint of a relaxed one: his ardour was more 
happily directed, yet an age of literature and a country of phi- 
losophists could not subdue his innate fanaticism, and he con- 
trived to blend austerities which St. Macarius or St. Romualdo 
might have admired, with a system of Eastern philosophy. 
‘ Bread and cheese,’ ‘he says, ‘ to the value of ily food Live 
of a rupee, and water from the well, are my daily food; I 
without fire even in winter ; I sleep without bed or bed-clothes 
neither do I change or wash my linen : I heve neither wile, chile 
dren, nor servants. Having no estates, I have no tie to this world. 
Alone and entirely free, I am in friendship with all mankind. In 
this simple state, at war with my senses, I either triumph over 
worldly attractions, or I despise them; and, looking up with 
veneration to the Bix secrg and Perfect Being, I wait with im- 
patience for the dissolution of my body.’ 


Lord Valentia’s plans were fortunatel —_ by the arrival 
of dispatches from uis Wellesley, recommending 
th 


tinuation of the survey of the Red Sea, and ex; 

that he might be induced to complete what he 

This was sufficient to renew his lordship’s cake oe a was 
seconded with becoming liberality a Mr. Duncan at Bombay. 


Court appointed to command her, in 

high character which he bore as a seaman 

Lord Valentia was properly permitted to chuse his hee: and 

and then proved and ability, was inted to the 

a small French schooner, which was gs pany them as a 

pn Captain Rudland, of the Bombay army, obtained per- 


ne Panther cruiser was made ready, ab aeutenant laries i 
i 'y overnment, an Pp n urt was mstruc 
keep. a table for his lordship at the expense of the Company. f 
Private villain bad well nigh frustrated al and the good 
to sea, that in the vessel, which was reported ready for service, j 
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discovered. On their the ca and it 
it was made of old wood, partly consumed by rig Ae dry rot: the 
casks leaked out nearly the le of their contents, for they 
were made of old worm-eaten ship timber; yet they had been 
received into the public stores at Bombay as new, and issued again 
as such; such is the ractiat Bs on one part and the neglect on the 
other in "the marinie 
some tes a upon the pre system of en- 
our sailors to desert ; cariiel on oo extensively 
a very serious inconvenience. This is not done from 
rreligi motive, but from the old notion of the Moors and 
oh tals that all Christians understand gunnery. The 
many years ago as master of a native vessel from India, turned 
Mahommedan, sold both ship and cargo, and shared the profits 
with the Dola. This villain is asl den inal main agent in seducing 
others; he watches for them on the pier, gets them to the Jews 
town, where he makes them drunk, then carries them to the 
Dola, and the temptation of women soon completes the business. 
Numbers were thus deluded away while our fleet was here: it 
was then thought expedient to conciliate the Yemen government ; 
and, though threats were used by several officers, nothing was 
done, and the Arabs were confirmed in their insolence by our 
forbearance. Such forbearance is always bad policy; it is as 
much the duty of a great nation never to submit to wrong, as 
never to offer it. One of these renegadoes sent to beg a bible 
_ of Lord Valentia, who accordingly gave him one, and wrote to 
him upon the criminality of his conduct. He returned a long 
answer, in which he said that he could now be as good a Christian 
as béfore, and indeed that he had more time to pay his respects 
to God Almighty. It is not a little curious that the very system 
of procuring converts, which the Dola so anxiously pursued, 
should now conduce to his Gant danger. All the old renega- 
does have deserted to the Wahabees, and were to march 
t Mocha, with every foot of whi they are 
juaint 
_ At Mocha they hired a dow to accompany them as far as above 
Suakin. The Assaye was sent forward bd assowah with letters 
for the Nayib, informing him of Lord Valentia’s intention to 
visit him, and requesting that two pilots for Suakin might be 
procured. . 


Dhalac was appointed as the place of meeting. = 
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days, afterwards the Panther sailed with the dow in 


The Assaye joined them at the appointed place, The same 
friendship ont the pert af. the, Na ib existed; and Capt. Court, | 
Mr. Salt, and Capt. Rudland, a tour of eight sang 
the southern and eastern parts of the island of D 
result of their observations, as affecting the veracity of Bruce, 
will best be given in Lord Valentia’s own words. 


‘ This second tour of Mr. Salt through Dhalac has completely 
proved that the account of it, as given by Mr. Bruce, is in a great 
degree false ; and leaves it extremely probable, that he never landed 
on the island: ‘ The three hundred and seventy cisterns, all hewn 
out of the solid rock,” bave, after the most minute investigation, 
been reduced to less than twenty ; and of these not one is to be found 
at Dobelew, where he-asserts, as an eye-witness, ‘ that they are 

ected, and open to every sort of animal, and half full of the 
filth that they leave there after drinking and washing in them,” If 
the plan of the island of Dhalac, the-+harbour of Dobelew, and the 
surrounding islands, as laid down by that excellent hydrographer 
Captain Court; and now given'to the public in my chart, be com- 
pared with the description of Mr. Bruce, hardly one point of resem- 
blance will be found between the two; and I trust there will be no 
doubt.in the public mind to which the credit ought to be given, 

‘ The round harhour of Dobelew, with its narrow entrance, is no 
where discoverable; and the town itself, instead of being, as he 
states, three miles S.W. of the harbour, is, in fact, on a 
with the northern extremity of Irwee, which forms the harbour, and 
is an island ; a circumstance which ought to have been known to 
him had he actually been on the spot. It is not however with Cap- 
tain Court only that Mr. Bruce differs; his bearings, as given by 
himself, are irreconcilabie, and, after several attempts, it was found 
impossible to lay down the islands between Jibbel Teir and Dhalac 
from his account; which is much to be re , as it is improbable 
thet any other traveller will venture through the shoals on the eastern 
side of the island, when so much safer a passage is afforded on the 

‘ The account given by Mr. Bruce of the animals drinking out of 
the cisterns, and washing in them, is evidently untrue, from the 
construction of them, as described by Mr. Salt, they being arched 
over, with a hole in the centre. 

‘ The impudence ascribed by Mr. Bruce to the women of Dobelew 
makes me still more doubtful of his having been at that place; since 
it is hardly probable that they would have totally changed their ha- 
bits in a period of thirty years, during which time it is evident that 
ee had not diminished. 

errors in Mr, Bruce’s account of Dhalac-el-Kibeer, its 
bour, and the numerous tanks on the island, might have been ex- 
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them only as he received them by the report of the inhabitants. In 
Mr, Sales first visit to Dhalac-el-Kibeer, he heard from several, 
that there was a tradition among them of three hundred and sixteen 
tanks: and this tradition was probably mentioned to Mr. Bruce, and, 
if given by him as such, would have been justifiable. The same 
observation will hold respecting the harbour, which, from his 
journal, it is evident he could not have seen, and to which he only 
transfers the information that was given him respecting Nokhara, [| 
can by no means extend the same indulgence to his account of the 
islands, and their relative bearings. When a person attempts to give 
hical information to the public, it is necessary that his i 

mation should be accurate ; and that he should not give, as certain, 
a single circumstance, of which he has not positively informed him- 
self. That Mr. Bruce, on the contrary, has erred in many points, 
and falsified in others, must be clear by a comparison of his own 
bearings with each other, and of the whole with the chart of Cap- 
tain Court. I feel him to be the less justifiable on this occasion, as 
he had it in his power to give a true account of the island, and its de- 
. encies ; for his having been at anchor somewhere near Dobelew 
_ 1s proved by his knowledge of the names of the numerous islands in 
its vicinity, and by his having stated its latitude as 15° 42° 22”, which 
is within two tiles of its true position, 15° 44’.—Vol. ii. p. 236. 


of 


them by the brother of the Nayib, who was Dola eko, 
and Sirdar or Commander of the Janjzaries, here called Askaris. 
This personage demanded a thousand dollars for the 
of the two vessels. It had been settled with the Nayib only 
eventing before that no English ships should ever pay anchorage ; 
and upon. this insolent claim Lord Valentia sent word to the 
Dola, that his countrymen never paid it any where ; that he had 
no right to demand it; and that if he did not immediately send 
aman to make an excuse for his insolence, the Panther would 
sail im the morning for his town of Arkeko, and burn it to the 
ground. This resolute answer settled the business. The 
of Massowah too derived such advantage from the English, 
on their survey, (Jan. 21,) lyimg-to ‘at night, on 
the 25th they entered Valente, thinking 
it the best in the Red Sea, has named Port Mornington, in ho- 
nour of the Governor General of India, through whose assistance 
he had been able to pursue his plans of surveying the coast. The 
of this harbour he considers to be of great importance ; 
for, tying on a most dangerous coast, off which aye uumerous 
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‘shoals, low islands, and rocks, it is accessible at any season of 
the year, and will afford to any ships not a secure asylum, 
_but a supply of water and fresh provisions. From the number 
of dows which frequented it, and which sent their boats to land 
every morning, it was manifest that some trade was carried on 
-here ; what it was, they were not able to ascertain. Tortoiseshell 
was certainly one article which the dows came for; but Lord 
Valentia thinks that gold is chiefly received in return for Indian 
goods. The day after their departure from hence, the Panther 
was in imminent danger of being lost, and they put into another 
harbour, whose windings and mazes occasioned such confusion, 


-that it is entered in Capt. Court’s chart by the name of Bother’em 


‘Bay, at Lord Valentia’s particular request, as he himself informs 
-us. However appropriate the name may be, we certainly are 
not disposed to compliment his lordship upon the taste which it 
displa 


ys. 

rom hence they made for Suakin. The town is nearly in 
Tuins ; it covers the whole of a small island, close to which ships 
may anchor in seven fathom. Its trade, which in the days of 
Don Joam de Castro, was so considerable, no longer exists ; 
and it is supported by nothing but the annual caravans from the 
interior of Africa, which come here, by way of Semaar, on their 
road to Mecca. The island still belongs to the Turks, but the © 
‘Dola dares not set foot on the main land, which is possessed by 
a powerful tribe of Bedowee, who call themselves Suakini, from 
the town. The people here dress their. half woolly hair with 
Cae which Lord Valentia calls fat, because it is worn by 

barians, and sometimes use red powder. ‘Through the top © 
of the hair a convenient skewer is stuck, which serves to scrat 
the head, to separate the hair into ringlets, and to turn it round 
the finger. They are a well-looking race, and his lordship says 
it is impossible not to be struck by the resemblance between 
them and the Polynesians as represented in Cook’s voyages. 
One piece of useful knowledge he acquired here, which he re- 
commends to the notice of all who shall visit this coast after him— 
that all Mahommedan soldiers drink spirits publicly, and many 
others in private, and therefore ships should be well supplied 
with it, as the most acceptable present.’ Bruce’s account of the 
Tsaltsalya or fly, and of the periodical migration which it occa-— 
sions, was contradicted here. 
- -From Suakin they hired pilots to Macowar; but before they 
recommenced their voyage, new proofs of the shameful misma- 
nagement of the Bombay marine came to light. —, 
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vered that there was not a single day’s rice on board, though 
The deti- 
ciency was owing to fraud. The other stores were examined, 
red "that only flour enough Sor week as 
of shoals within sight acowar 3 
of soa, hey ot within ght of 
ended ; but it was impossible to reach it, the wind blowing hard 
against them. Their provisions were now almost exhausted, 
and their water low, owing to the leaking of the casks : it was 
therefore determined to return to Mocha. Bruce’s account of 
agrees an writer in on 
parte from informa- 
tion which he had wp at Jidda. 
again touched at ame A and here his lordship attem to 
open a communication with "the courts of Abyssinia. had 
frm a st that the Ras Wellet 


geogra and some 
re us ascertained rh ‘satisfaction of its able elucidator 


incent. Sir Home Popham’s chart is pronounced to be in 
many respects grossly inaccurate. thes 
regular m the Red Sea as has been hitherto 
ing to the information now obtained, ‘ the sou 
there eight months out of the twelve, bu ee fr ay 
out intermission : 
one pomt without changing or a few 
of the gulf 


| 
send to Tigre by a special messenger. They at Valentia, 
where his lordship got a good dinner, to his no small satisfaction ; 
for he ~~ it gives him great pleasure to be able to speak favour- 
ably of a to whith heanait. be sttached 
This new sort of natural attachment may fairly be enumerated 
among his discoveries. If ever a trade is carried on with Abys- 
sinia, this island, he says, will rise into importance: supplies 
could constantly be procured from the main land; the abundance 
of water makes it preferable to Massowah, and there is better 
more dangers, they reached Mocha in three days, and thus the 
for 
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for nine montlis in the year the wind blows from the westward.’ 
The practical knowl which has been obtained shows the 
of «coming trade onthe Attica thre the 
ty of any other: there are niimerous little harbours into 
‘inner passages, where reefs or shoals keep off the 
when contrary winds would be irresisuble in the open 


* They waited something more than three months at Mocha 
before the ‘expected: answer from Abyssinia artived. Just as 


-was desired, the Ras‘ expressed a wish that Lord Valentia would 


come and visit. him, or send some one in his stead. It was 

resolved to send Mr. Salt with such presents as could be pi 

cured at Mocha, and Ca 

own request accom respectable Arab 

was hired as-interpreter, atid a'renegado boy who spoke good 

English, Hindostané, and tolerable Arabic, went in the like 
ity. ‘The party landed at Massowah early in June, they 

time which he had previous! 

Valentia to’ make himself we 


ong shore bere not bear the 
have been rendered useless for purposes of war, from a 
superstition : having been purchased from the infidels. 
rope, the Arabs considér them as Shaifan, that is, as 
ys belonging to the devil,—and they have invented a sort 
circumcision to sanctify” them, which is enl the touch- 
ole, so that nearly the whole of the powder explodes by it, 
Part of the space within the walls is not built upon, and is not” 
td cotitain more than 5000 inhabitants. There are, 
however, two extensive villages without the walls, one inhabited” 
ews, who distil a fiery spirit from the date-ttee, and carry _ 

sti more ‘disgraceful trade ; the other by the Samaulies, 
who inhabit the’ whole coast’ from Gardafui to the 


Mocha is a’ place of little strength ; toward the sea its wall 
is not above sixteen feet hich, on the land side it may in some _ 
of Aftita consequetitly reach Arabia.. ‘They have been 
répresénted’ as’ a” whoni it would’be dangerous 
_to'déal. Lord Vi thitiks this is sufficiently disproved by 
“VOL. 11. NO. 111. the 
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the extent of their inland trade, their great fairs, and thei 
to. Moc md are a peaceable inoffensive people. In 
persons they are neither Negroes nor Arabs,—not im 
refore an intermediate race. ‘ I consulted,’ his Lo 


ly agreed that by securing the fri 
Samauli chiefs, and learning the language, an pean might 
in his own character make the journey in safety—I think it 
probable that a trade is carried on westward from Hanim, by 
which .a communication exists with the nations im the vicinity of 
the mountains of Komri. If so, a traveller might at length 
reach the sources of the Nile by departing from Berbera, 


peans. 
Mocha has declined in i 


in another season, says Lord Valentia, not a ship will be 
to anchor in safety. They have spoilt the market as well 
the road. From 36 to 40 dollars per bale was the i 
of coffee before their competition raised it to 50. Our 


rev 
they do not 


obey one moral precept of the 
Koran,—and I never heard of a vice natural or unnatural which 
they do not practise and avow.’ It would be easy to shew, 


Ave. 
rd- 
ship, ‘ of the merchants of and 
respecting ibility of penetrating into interior 
Africa by the ues Y hick return from Berbera, and they 
the harbour is gradually filling up, and the Americans are yan 
ing the road-stead by throwing over their ballast: they have 
already done so much mischief that there is now no clear spot 
under four fathom and at a great distance from the shore, —_ | 
e 
| 
ce 
ere is considered as OF so little consequence that the Kast 
India Company have lately withdrawn their agent,—but upor 
the trade of the Red Sea we shall defer our remarks till the | 
issue of Mr. Salt’s journey has been related. Of the Arabs of | 
Yemen the account is, consistently with every fact which we | 
know of them, as unfavourable as it can be. M. Grandpre | 
for their own sake, but if M. Grandpre’s ideas of virtue were | 
strictly defined they would amount pretty nearly to what an | 
Englishman calls vice. ‘ A longer residence among them, says } 
Lord Valentia, has only increased the detestation and contempt : 
with which I behold them. They have all the vices of civilized , 
society without having quitted those of a savage state. They | 
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were this the place for it, that the religion of the Koran neces- 
sarily produces this demoralization. On the subject grr 
gamy, Lord Valentia inquired whether the assertion of 
were true, that two females are born to one male in the East : 
a Mahomedan assured him that it was; the weightier autho~ 
rities of Dr. Russel and Niebuhr induce him to doubt a fact 
which we shall presently effectually disprove. Lieutenant. 
Tuckey goes beyond all other advocates for polygamy, and 
affirms that in Brazil eleven women are born to two men,—the 
reasoning which follows is as detestable as it is false, and would 
invalidate his authority, if an assertion so utterly unsupported 
were worthy of refutation. Two simple ts will set this 
question for ever at rest. If from the effects of hot climates 
more females are born than males, the effect must be the same 
in one hot climate as in another,—in Malabar, for instance, as 
on the shores of the Red Sea, but in Malabar the polyandrian 
system of polygamy prevails; in both cases therefore if there 
exists any disproportion between the sexes,—if in the one 
country there are too many males, and.in the other too many 
females,—that disproportion must be the effect of the relative 
systems of polygamy and not the cause. And if this dispropor- 
tion exists, it must go on progressively, doubling in every gene- 
ration ; if the fact were so this must mevitably be the case, but 
is false. 
Mr. Salt and his companions after many altercations with the 
Nayib of Massowah and the Ascari, vexatious delays and va- 
rious impositions, began their journey into Abyssinia. The 
pass_of Taranta which Bruce describes as almost impracticable, 
was neither dangerous nor difficult,—it occupied only three 
hours of no extraordinary labour. Having detected Bruce so 
often, both Mr. Salt and Lord Valentia indulge their resenit- 
ment sometimes unnecessarily. The journal tells us with a 
sneer that they did not meet with ‘ a single trogloditical cave,’ 
yet but a little before mention is made of a cave inhabited by 
a family of the natives, and presently we are told that the mode_ 
of building here is evidently copied from natural or. artificial 
excavations, being ‘ by raising walls of the required height, ad- 
{ameced st te t angles to a steep slope on the side of a 
ill, and then, laying on a roof of sods, pitched so as to cor- 
respond with the general descent of the hill, which gives the 
pearance of caves to. these habitations.’ Many of their 
ceickes are half caves, this may be accounted for by a 


Brazilian. tribes. The travellers were 


FE 


the manufacture, before weaving or g has been, invented. 
The fashion of mourning is to wear the same clothes unchanged 


~ The Ras was at Antalow, his usual place of residence; they 
siuthied dia house, but this was partly owing to its being market 


is presence according 


his to 
and kissed the back of his , and he in return kissed theirs,— 
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Christian architects came from Egypt; but that the 
sent to convoy them, their danger ceased. At Dixan they were 
received by the Baharnegash. Not only when Franciseo Alva~ 
rez wrote, but even a hundred: and er years later, when 
Balthazar Tellez compiled his history of Ethiopia, Axum was 
the only town or city in the kingdom, and the capital was 2 
camp. The change from an erratic to a settled life is remark- 
able ; it resulted probably from the strength which the crown— 
acquired first by the assistance of the Portugueze, and after- 
wards by the co-operation of the clergy agamst them. The 
houses at Dixan are flat roofed, and instead of chimnies have 
two pots of earthen-ware fixed in the roof ; these apertures are 
aselicceat to let the smoke pass, and to this Mr. Salt attri-- 
A curious cloth is manufactured in the adjoming country,—they 
spin the wool and hair of their sheep and goats into small ropes, 
and then sew them together; this is perhaps the earliest ; of 
_with two large pillows upon it covered with rich sattin, his 
principal chiefs were seated on each side of him upon the floor, 
which was carpetted. On being ushered with much bustle into 
equality with himself. They had been required to uncover " 
their heads and prostrate themselves before him, but this they. | 
ow. Englishmen ought to behave on such occasions. Mutual 
compliments. were interchanged, but no business was to be 
a curious | 
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a part of savage and barbarous manners. In the course 
of the day the Ras sent them plenty of food, and we had a 
pretty good example of his watch , says Mr. Salt, for 
ut twelve o’clock he sent us some clouted cream, and at four 
I was called up to receive the compliments of the i 
At ten they breakfasted with him: ‘he fed them very plentifully 
with eggs, fowl in curry, and balls of a mixed composition of 
wild celery, curds and ghee; after which they were offered 
brinde, as the Abyssinians call raw beef; at their request it was 
broiled ; one of the attendants then cut it into small pieces, and 
the to their mouths ‘ boys 
ain y ies.’ It is scarcely possible, says 
to the tak was going on in the mean 
time in the hall, where the people were squabbling and almost 
fighting with their drawn knives for the raw meat that was 
handed about, and the teff bread that lay heaped up around the 
table ; there were however some masters of the ceremony who 
carried long white sticks with which they frequently chastised 
those who were too hasty in seizmg their portion. entaae 
sertion that the brinde is cut off from the animal while yet alive 
is positively denjed: the travellers never saw an instance, and all 
of whom they enquired declared that it never was dove. It 
never therefore can have been the general practice,—yet little 
as Bruce is to be relied upon, we cannot but think that he had 
some grounds for his assertion. If the animal can be killed in 
the presence of the Ras, it is not only considered as more 
ful, but the brinde is the more delicious,—these are Mr. Salt's 
words, and he tells us that a favourite slice was brought to 
table, the muscles of which continued to quiver till the whole 
was devoured. Now it does appear to us exceedingly probable, 
that as it is considered a delicacy to have the flesh quivering, 
there may sometimes be masters of a feast who chuse to have 
as much of their meat as possible in this state, and therefore do 
not begin by cutting the beast’s throat. The cruelty of sucha 
pate will not unhappily justify us in disbelieving it; pi 
ve been whipped to death in land ; the Romane killed 
gs by starving them, because used their skins for 


clothes-brushes, and it would have injured them to destroy the 


animal in any other way; at this day we roast and boil 
ing shell-fish,—and the last morsel of a turtle lives till it is 
put into the stew-pan. These instances are sufficient to prove 
that what Bruce imputed to the Abyssinians is not too 
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the East seems clearly to be implied in the Mosaical law (of 
all laws the most humane) when it is forbidden to eat flesh with 
the blood there ; ‘ for the blood is the life thereof.’ > 
- Lord Valentia’s motive in sending Mr. Salt to the Ras was 
explained to be an anxious desire to promote an intercourse of 
friendship between two such as England and 
Abyssinia, the inhabitants of which were of the same religion ; 
and it was represented ‘ that Abyssinia having hitherto been 
accustomed to receive hee imports at the third or fourth 
hand, an immoderate duty had been paid at every separate trans- 
fer ; whereas an intercourse with the’ English who are uncontrol- 
led masters of the sea, would enable the Ras to supply himself 
at once with whatever commodities he might want, and of a 
quality far superior to any that had hitherto found their way into 
his country.’ To this the Ras listened willingly, and asked 
Mr. Salt- whether Massowah or any other port in the neigh- 
bourhood would be the most convenient for English vessels to 
deliver their cargoes at: he expressed much displeasure at the 
‘conduct of ee and said there was a place on the coast 
belonging to himself called Buré, not more than four days jour- 
ney from Antalow, well supplied with water and cattle; the 
inhabitants of which had often solicited permission to open a 
trade with the ships that were constantly passing within sight of 
them,—if this place should be deemed sufficiently convenient, 
he would immediately turn the trade into that channel. It was 
agreed that one of the party should go to Buré and examine the 
spot. A hope was expressed in Lord Valentia’s letters, that 
Mr. Salt might go to Gondar,—this could not be, because Gon- 
dar was in possession of Gusmatic Guxo who was on bad terms 
with the Ras, it was settled however that he should go to 
Axum ; meantime Mr. Carter was to make his journey to Buré, 
and Captain Rudland to remain with the Ras. 

In the church at Muccullah, Mr. Salt observed I. N. R. I. 
written ona cross in Roman characters, the meaning of which 
the priests seemed perfectly to comprehend. The shirt or under 
garment which the priests and all persons about the king wear, 
seems to be another vestige of the Portugueze, for comice the 
name by which they call it, is probably a corruption of camisa. 
Wherever he went the people had great faith in bie extraordinary 
powers. A woman applied to him to heal a child who was 
affiicted with an evil spirit; another wanted him to restore one 
who was deaf and dumb; and on two occasions he, in their 
-. @pinion, betrayed his proficiency in the black art. ‘The date-tree 

he found only in the neighbourhood of religious wee 4 

wo 


at 
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known antiquity, and from that circumstance conjectures that it 
_was introduced by the Christian fathers who came from Egypt, 
—a probable ference. He past through Adowa, where Bruce 
resided for four months, it is a place of considerable extent ; 
~has ‘ t to represent buttresses as im 
‘towers, chadel, bit it does not appear to 
have been ever a place of strength. This is another of those 
‘sneers which might have been spared. Bruce only says it has 
towers in the flanks and angles, by which the round abutments 
which Mr. Salt mentions are probably meant. The credit of 
this traveller suffers a ruder shock from Mr. Salt’s inquiries at 
Axum ; he has misdrawn the great obelisk there, misrepresented 
the church, and there seems great reason to conclude that no 
such inscription as that which he pretends to have restored, 
could possibly have existed; there is not the least trace of 
‘it. Yet the granite stones where he describes it, ‘ cannot have 
‘been rhuch disturbed during the last thirty-five years, as they 
have not been applied to any purpose, says Mr. Salt, and are 
rendered nearly maccessible to the barefooted natives by —s 
surrounded on all sides with nettles of a large species, whi 
sting more than I have before felt. Nor can ‘ believe that 
_an inscription which had stood for ages, would have totally va- 
nished in so short a period, with leaving even a trace behind. I 
therefore conceive Bruce’s inscription to be altogether fictitious.’ 

But there is an inscription at haw which Bruce overlooked, 
though his attention ought to have been directed to it both by 
nent ag and by Ladolf. This Mr. Salt discovered, and 

y his indefa’ le i a copy was obtained so ect, 
that Dr. completely to its 
contents. It isa monument of singular importance. - 

* The parts which are most valuable in this inscription, are the 
beginning and the end, which establish the fact of Axum having 
been the capital of a people called the Axomites; and gives great 
credibility to numerous accounts handed down by several authors 
of that people, and of different embassies sent to them by the Ro- 


Gregas e Latinas ; porem 
Francisco Alvarez says that many of the obelisks at Axum had 
which neither he and his companions, nor the people of the 
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__ © The passage in Tellez implies rather more nce than either Ludolf or Mr. i | 
Latin letters, but also that they ‘ make no sense :-—aqui se ve tambem huma  pedra ; 
levantada, sen- 

inscriptions 
could read, 
but it 

n4 mans ; 
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mans ; all of which had beforé been very dubious, from the want of 
any known fact or monument existing in Abyssinia in confirmation. 
* Jt- proves the existence of a king called Aeizana, king of the 
Axomites, who had a brother called Saiazana; which in the most 
decided way, establishes the authenticity of a: letter addressed by 


the Emperor Constantius to these brothers, under the title of 


he 


son js inj he gets hold if possible of his adversary’s garment 
attempts to deliver himself, nor to leave the garment behind 
him, but quietly follows to the presence of his superiors, who 

judge him. Such a to the legal form of arrest 
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eaten enough 
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tion of Christianity at that period into Abyssinia in a great measure 
rests. Jt farther establishes, that the empire of Abyssinia was even 
at this early period very powerful, and that their king had already, 
at least, assumed the sovereignty over a great part of Arabia, whe 
makes the duration of their power in that country, and consequently 
in the Red Sea, much longer than had ever been before suspected. 
| found so far in the interior, we may deduce from it, 
Greek language -had become very familiar in the ae 
and herein it confirms the account given in the Periplis of t 
paren of Zoscales. This inscription contains, moreover, the first 
intimation which .we have of the Abyssinians having adopted the 
Gods of Greece, and as I have before partly stated, sets aside the 
‘descent from the Queen of Saba, and the conversion of the nation 
to Judaism, as also up to the period of its erection, the authenticity 
' of those chronicles, called the Chronicles of Axum, so far at least 
as they refer to the religion of the country.’-—Vol. iii. p. 191. 
- New light is also thrown by this discovery upon the famous 
; Adulite n, which Mr. Salt (differing with great hesi- 
tation fr Vincent) supposes to be composed of two dis- 
for one. The arguments are 
weighty, to us satisfactory. 
At Axum a was When 
would y have been expected m a country so barbarous as 
| Abyssinia. On his return through Adowa, Mr. Salt had an | 
interview with an Ozoro, or princess, whose manpers were very | 
superior to those of her country-women. Having rejoined the | 
Ras, he had the vexation to learn that by some ales aide, 
Mr. Carter had not taken his expected j pany $0 Tiashere- 
as that object was. Captain Hudlan meantime had 
left without an in ter to be fed 
hands I journal is v 
\ 
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he was obliged by ‘ nods, winks, and smiles,’ to make it known, 
lest he should be choaked with kindness,—this however was net 
understood with respect to drinking, and sleepless nights and 
morning head-aches were the consequences. Necessity teaches 
every thing,—having suffered three miserable nights amid awarnis 
of bugs, lice, and fleas, he at last shewed his skin to the Ras, 
and by dint of winks and gestures acquainted him that he could . 
not get a wink of sleep,—upon which his quarters were bet- 

They understood each other at last ‘ tolerably well in 
the eating and drinking way,’ and the Captain learnt to feed the 
young ladies, as he was fed by their mothers. _ ‘ 

- A horrible scene was exhibited soon after Mr. Salt's,return: 
the Ras held a muster of his soldiers, and each man brought in 
and tokens of the number of men whom he 
had slain. re were some savage enough to produce un- 
questionable evidence that boys not men had been the victims 
of their fury. At this, says the traveller, I expressed my ab- 
horrence so strongly to the Ras, that actuated by the same feel- 
‘ings, he refused them those marks of his approbation which he 
had invariably shewn to others,—an interesting fact, for it shews 
the effect which the expression of European feelings vd pro- 
duce, when they are founded in humanity and truth. Mr. Salt 
had now given up all thought of farther incursioas into the 
country ; want of money compelled him to do this, for a bill 
of exchange which he had brought from the Banian at Masso- 
wah, was of no value,—and besides this cogent reason, ‘the time - 
was fast approaching when the Panther would come for them. 
It now appeared upon a conference with the Ras, which 
through an honester interpreter than had before been ayed 
that the motives of this visit had never till now been 
prehended, and that many attempts had been made to prejudice 
the ‘Mas against them. is to find the same scene 
policy enacted here, which was played against Vasco 
three centuries ago at Calicut,— oslem 
were in the interest of the sheriffs of Mecca, and 
of every artifice to injure the English, being 
a trade were once opened with this country, hi 
would be at an end. Every thing however 
explained and understood,—yet though the. 
an enlighteried man into their views, 
with all his power to facilitate am intercow 
Abyssinia, his mind was nevertheless so 
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which had been instilled into him, as to 
t and Captain Rudland swear that. whatever physic 
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“with him him should not poison him. Pearce by the Ras’s invi- 
‘cellent man for such a situation, for he knew about as much of 
ic as a barber-surgeon, and painted saints to the admiration 
SF the prieits : besides these accomplishments, he is a man of 
conse, and hes the right feelings of Briton. When the 
told him he need be under no apprehension, for all the 
chiefs would treat him as a brother, and he would keep him 
always near his own person,—he made answer that, BEING AN 
ENGLISHMAN, HE NEVER KNEW WHAT FEAR was. The 


‘speak when he took them by the hand. 

~~ This good old man is the son of Kefla Yasous, often men- 
tioned by Bruce, whom we here find to have been one of the 
last and most unfortunate victims of Michael Suhul. That 
‘merciless barbarian, the ablest but the most ferocious of the 


Mi and he has lessened it for the sake of 
tranquillity, oftentimes remitting a portion of tribute to conci- 
liate a chief. It is still very great,—above 10,000 troops were 
assembled at the review of which Mr. Salt was a spectator, 
“and it was said that more than double that number could be 
raised in time of war; but he has no authority at Gondar, for 
Ayto Gualoo the tt king was set on the throne by his 
enemy Guxo, and and the capital is in that chief's possession. Many 
revolutions have taken place in Abyssinia ‘since Bruce left it. 
His friend Tecla Haimanout was dethroned by Powussen, in 
curious conformity with the remarkable prediction which Bruce 
_ has recorded in his history of the Black Eagle ; the present 
ign is his tenth successor! all have been deposed, and yet 
pats his crown, or been put 
death by the paty old system of confining 
priuce of the ood is no longer continued,—in fact all laws 


| 
a 
} old chief was delighted at this reply, and said that old as he 
himself was, his own heart was the same. Many Abyssinians, 
and some among them of considerable consequence, offered to | 
accompany Mr. Salt to England ; it is to be wished that it had ) 
been prudent in him to have brought over some. The Ras was | 
much affected at 7 from his English friends, and could not 
) Abyssinians, died at last like Sylla, to the disgrace of human 
nature, in peace, though dispossessed of his power. His family 
have been spared, they owe this and whatever they enjoy to the 
‘disapprobation which they had the virtue to express at the hor- 
rible execution of Kefla Yasous, and to the mild of 
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fuling chieftains, and the kingdom is in the worst state -of 
‘anarchy. 


persons remembered Bruce; some of them spoke of 

and all of them agreed that he had been in 
great favour with the king, the Iteghé, and Ozoro Esther; but 
they also uniformly asserted that no land or government had 


ever been given him, that he never held any command, nor was 


in any of the battles, at which he declares that he was present. 
It is said also that he neither understood Amharic or Tigre 
well, and was far from being a good Arabic scholar ;—this we 
‘cannot but doubt,—for how could he compile his history of 
Abyssinia if he did not understand the chronicle which he brought 
home? That he was at the head of the Abyssinian Nile’is ad- 
mitted, but the whole history of his personal adventures must 
be considered as so mingled with fiction, that even what may 
be true must be thought doubtful. Fortunately the more im- 
rtant parts of his work are established by Mr. Salt; his 
Liters of the transactions which took place in his own time is 
accurate, and it excited the utmost astonishment in the people 
to find the English so well acquainted with it. Every 
confirmed the character of Michael Subul as he has 
Mr. Salt has annexed to his journal a dissertation on 
history of Abyssinia; it is his opmion that the present race 
were originally refugees from Egypt, who conquered and min- 
gled with the earlier possessors of their country; and this opi- 
nion is well supported. In the sixteenth century they must 
have sunk under the Mahomedan power, had not the Portu- 
gueze come to their assistance : the history of their transactions 
in this country has been ill-written by Geddes, because he over- 
hated the Jesuits, and by Bruce because he never looked into 
some of the Portugueze documents, especially the important 
work of Diogo de Couto. Abyssinia was saved by these al- 
lies, and the improvements adopted from them have been 
the sole cause of the superiority which it still retains over the 
surrounding nations. t weakened as they now are by intes- 
tine wars, they cannot long hold out against the Galla, unless 
assistance of more enlightened pots, 
great is this danger, and suc growing predominance 

the Galla and Mahomedan tribes, that Mr. Salt says, ‘ there 
is reason to fear that in a short time the very name of Christ 
may be lost among them. Some events have lately occurred 
likely to hasten their fall, namely, the death of their late Aboona, 
and the failure 
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Egypt. Divisions among the priests have already ensued, the 
consequence of which is that their most holy rites are likely to 
‘become objects of derision from the slovenly manner in which 
they.are performed, and the sacred character of the priesthood 
to fall into con from the dubious authority by which the 

lests are now ordained to its duties. To this may be added 
that the little learning they have among them will soon be ex- 
hausted, being cut off entirely from the source that supplied it. 


It appears to me that these circumstances call for the serious _ 


direct communication between Abyssinia was 
closed in 1558, when Massowah, Dhalac, and Suakin were 
conquered by the Turks; that communication Lord Valentia 
considers as again opened by this visit of Mr. Salt. Its politi- 
cal c uences are greater than may immediately be perceived. 
In India the French can obtain no footing while we preserve 
our present superiority; but if they establish themselves, as 
they are attempting to do in the Persian Gulph and in the Red 
Sea, this superiority will then indeed be endangered. Let us 
not deceive ourselves ; we are indeed a greater as well as a hetter 
people than the French, we have accomplished greater things 
with Jess means ; in the field we shall always continue to beat 
them unless the preponderance of numbers on their part be irre- 
sistible,—and upon the seas we laugh them to scorn ;—but they 
excel us in policy. ‘They never begin a campaign without a 
perfect knowledge of the whole country in which it is to be car- 
ried on, and in forming their gigantic plans for the future they 
bring to their aid full information of the past. Their treaty wi 
Persia shews that it is their object to divert the trade of the east 
into its old channel. Ormuz has lain neglected for two centuries, 
since in an evil hour we assisted in taking it from the Portugueze 
_to deliver it into the hands of a Barbarian. Should the Freach 
succeed in establishing themselves there, or in any part of the 
Gulph, woe to the trade of India. The same circumstances 
of rough weather and narrow seas which have made us lords of 
the ocean, have taught maritime skill both there and in the Red 
Sea, and m doth seas the French, through our imprudence, would 
find perilous allies. In the Persian Gulph we have submitted to 
have our merchant vessels plundered, and our cruizers insulted 
by the piratical states on its shores, especially by the Johesserm 
Through the systematic forbearance of the Bombay Govera- 
ment, says Lord Valentia, they have risen to a great maritime 
power, and possess at least thirty-five dows of sizes, 
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fifty to three hundred'men each." They 
, stabbing with their crooked daggers every: 
Company's cruizers have positive order 
tes with civility, te thes but 
the cousequence is that they only 
resistance. 


its harbour is they conceive 
were they once to fortify themselves there, they would command. 
, and, by the co-operation of their 
tinuance in that sea to any fleet except their own,; 
i These expectations: 
y_annihilated by what 

and the other i 


ith p speediest. 
danger is by taking the Isles of France and Bourbon:' 
shut out as-our enemy is from the Cape by our arms, and from’ 
of his own crimes, he would-then: 
have no port u 
by the Turks,—from Egypt we have been threatened. Francel 
will assuredly never lose sight of that country, and sooner or later 
will obtain possession of it, unless we secure it for ourselves. Ie 
is therefore doubly of importance that we should strengthen our-. 
selves in the Red Sea, both for security against the enemy: if we+ 
suffer them a country, and chk own 
vantage if the boldest: be pursued; which is alw 
best. And were there no farther political views in po es opens 
idtercourse with Abyssinia, ia nde alone en Object of 
cient importance. “The pilgrimage to Mecca is at-an. end, the 
ofthe hive yee a stop to it. This pi mage 
waenot only the key-stonie of bat it was: 
Off 
fault if 


epring of Arabian commerce. The Africans: are now 
not’ 
ticle at’ present’ 


1909. res 
. 
tae ca french have’ secu oa ne imaun ana, | 
who hates the British name, and are securing the Wahabee, to _ 
whose growing strength we appear to be insensible. They have’ 
already attempted to establish themselves upon the island of Ca-- ‘ 
maram,—the very spot which:three centuries was occupied ; 
and by the connection with /ibyssinia, whence the whole Dritis 
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Arr. VI. An Historical Survey of the Ecclesiastical Anti- 


. gise.of France, with a View to illustrate the Rise and 

4 ee Architecture in E . By the late 
_ Rev. G. D. Whittington, of St. John’s _ Cambridge. 
_4to. pp..188. Taylor, 1809. 


dam imperfect 2 two only aa three projected 
parts having been completed; when, at an age which might have 
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would doubtless soon be found, but of these the quantity is suf- 
&§ would increase in proportion as trade e eastward into 
; those countries where it is found. Impressed by these views, ay 
Lord Valentia on his return to England laid a memorial before’ 
the Court of Directors ; upon them it had no effect, but some 
private merchants were convinced by his stateménts, and ob- 
They have accordingly sent off a vessel upon this speculation, 
: and we réjoice to say that Mr. Salt is gone in her, charged with 
a letter and presents from the King to the Neguz of Abyssinia. 
Two pieces of curricle artillery with all the necessary accompa- 
niments are part of this present ; a cannon has not been seen in 
the country since the time of the Pertuguese: if our friend the 
q Ras be living this will imsure him the superiority over his ene- 
mies, and it may even be hoped that with these means, and the 
: presence of a few Englishmen, the government may recover 
and stability, and the civilization of Africa proceed as 
: idly on this side, as these is reason to expect it will on that 
Sierra Leona, under the auspices of the African Society. 
Before his Lordship departed from the coast, some unlucky 
hostilities took place with the le of Arkeko, which owing 
toa mccesion of bed weather could not be properly termine 
ted. This, however, is of little consequence, for before any 
regular trade can be established there, those ‘ gates of Abys- 
sinia’ must be thrown open. From thence the Panther, nar-_ 
rowly escaping shipwreck, proceeded to Jedda and Suez, where 
Lord Valentia and his companions took leave of their excellent’ 
and able friend Capt. Court, and made their way to Alexan- 
dria, and thence to England. The length to which our re- 
marks have extended, prevents us from following them over this 
more beaten ground. 
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warranted the formation of a still more extended plan, the 

thor was cut off from the execution of his design by a premature. 
death. ‘The two first parts, however, were in a state of such 
forwardness, that his friends have been induced to publish them ; 
a proceeding in which they are entirely justified by the numerous 
facts relating to the early Christian buildings, which are here first 
thrown together, and by the illustration which the difficult sub- 
ject of Gothic architecture has received from the original views, 
and candid reasoning of the writer. .. . 

_ There* are many, we are well aware, who will be disposed 
to depreciate altogether the subject which this work embraces, 
and to regret that youthful zeal should be excited, and valuable 
time consumed, upon an enquiry so ‘ flat and unprofitable’ as 
architectural antiquities. It has been held out by Warburton, 
(Letters to Bp. Hurd) with more imagination than justice, that 
‘ Antiquarianism is, to true literature, what specious a“ 
are to the oak, which never shoot out and flourish till all the 


* This idea seems to have occurred to the editors, and has given occasion to a 


| 
vigour and virtue of that monarch of the grove be effete, and ag 
near exhausted.’ We are at a loss to say on what principle + 
this opinion can be maintained, except the supposition that all sf 
things human, when they have reached a certain point of eleva-- ui 
The proper season for antiquarian pursuits does not begin 44 
‘Te excite some degree of regret, perha a writer, ; 
which ditingsiohed the suillor of the foregoing wok, should: have 
confined his talents to a discussion of so limited and partial an interest as the pro- | a 
gress of Gothic Architecture. iq 
* His friends, indeed, must greatly lament that one endowed with so many su- + 
ior attainments, should have been snatched from life without leaving some more + 
in an imperfect and unfinished state. With respest to themselves, never will the i 
remembrance be effaced of that lively and ardent mind, that most tenacious me- . 
mory, that dispassionate judgment, that inexhaustible variety of conversation, that "i 
warm and affectionate heart, and, above all, to make use of a favourite expression q 
of his own, that “ flow of the soul,” which seemed to be inberent iu him, and _ 
Which never failed to excite the kindness and complacency of all whom he ap- 
proached; the recollection of these, and many other excellent qualities which dis- ; 
tinguished him, will through life be cherished by his friends as the most dear to © ; 
ther of all memorials. 
to ‘whos tee wes lees known, it should be remembered, that hie 
death took place before he had completed his twenty-seventh year; that he was : 
time was employed in ingenious and interesting, if not in deep and learned re- —_— 
search ; and that had his life been extended, it was his deliberate purpose to have . 
devoted it te the acquisition of knowledge and science.’ 


literature has:arrived at’its fullygrowth. We should entertain asx 
moderate hopes of the probable ‘literary eminence of a country, 
which employed its' infancy. in such researches, as of the perma- 
nent’ strength-of a state, which should waste its youthful vigour 
ow foreign commerce or ornamental manufactures, to the neglect 
of its-agricultural industry, and domestic resources. But as‘ ors 
nameutal manufactures and imported luxuries add to the’ real 
wealth and splendour of a state which has arrived at a high de- 

of civilization, so inquiries’ into the curious points of his- 

and antiquity, which would be a perversion 

first. rising into i vement, may be consi as 

no less established literature, than they 
are to the character of learnmg in an individual. The literature - 
of'this country is now certainly established. Our histories, both 
civil’ and political, leave no spot unoccupied: our biography is 
at least sufficiently minute ; and our poetical history has been so 
little neglected, that sea the fragmeuts, the’ subject, or the 
author of an obsolete ballad; are allowed to remain in obscurity. 
' We;have no intention to quarrel with these things; rather’ than 
‘! specious funguses,’ they are shoots‘ which prove that the oak 
retains its vigour, even when it has-reached’ its fullest growth : 
bat when research is carried 'so far, that we can compute the sum 
_ which Swift paid in fines:at college, and‘ that lists of books 
which. have no other merit than their scarcity, are filling ~ a 
volumes, we venture to hope that: an inquiry’ into-the 
origin, and the architecture of some of the finest bui in’ 
the world, requires no apology.’ 

- Bat it is not only true that the literature of a country can. 
afford'to lend some of its votaries to the interests of antiqua- 
rianism, but a literary man can also afford some of his hours to 
such a pursuit, without derogating from. his character, or inter- 
fermg with his more important studies. These lighter subjects 
bear the same relation to general literature, that accomplishments 
hold towards general education; they are its ornaments and its: 
recreation: and it would be no less illiberal to interdict*them 
all; than it is insane to bestow upon them the whole atten- 
tion. The study of antiquities, in particular, may be carried on 
with little abstraction from the main its of life; it confers 
an interest on pieces ond countries which have no ee: 
aiid in « tour of business or pleasure, relieves i 
Sohacbasemn-aefloctionn on the. of roads, or' the indif- 
ferérit accommodation of inns. Sach was the origin of the pre-. 
sent work ; which was first projected, as Lord Aberdeen informs: 
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us in the Preface, during the course of an extensive tour in France 


‘and Italy, in the years 1802 and 1805, throughout which the 


nethor examined with minute attention the chief remains of early 
Christian buildings in those countries. 


. * His design, in its first conception, was limited to a refutation, 
from the history of existing monuments, of an hypothesis maintained 
by several writers and supported by the Society of Antiquaries, that 
the style usually called Gothic, really originated in this island, and 


ought therefore in future to receive the denomination of English ar-_ 


chitecture. From the various and extensive information which he 
obtained in the course of his inquiries into this subjéct, it was 
thought more expedient so to change the plan of the work, as to 
make it comprise, in a history of the rise and progress of the style in 
France, a detailed account of the most remarkable Gothic edifices 
in that country, with the view likewise of illustrating its origin and 
first introduction into Europe. By this alteration, that which had 
pres been the principal aim of the undertaking, became only in- 
cidental to its completion, and a more ample field was opened for a 
sa if of the industry and talents of the author. 

‘ This more extended project was divided into three parts, of which 
two only are finished, and now published ; the first containing a re- 
yiew of the early Christian buildings, and a general history of eccle- 
siastical architecture in France; and the second, a particular de- 
scription of the edifices themselves,’ —p. iv. one 


Following, therefore, the plan of the work in as popular a 
manner as the subject admits, we shall present to our readers a 
succinct history of the progress of sacred architecture through 
the middle ages, and an analysis of the conclusion to which our 
author’s researches led him, concerning the probable scene of its 
first perfection. 

’ The Christians, when they became sufficiently numerous to 
form a collected body, in conformity to the limited powers which 
they possessed, imitated the humble taste of the ancients in their 
courts of justice, rather than the splendor of their temples ; and 
the earliest churches of which any description remains, ‘ were 
constructed on the model of the Roman basilice,’ of an oblong 
form, terminating at the end in a to 
term of apsis has been applied: and having occasionally, like 
their models 


, Open porticoes on the sides. is, however, 


not the case with the two oldest churches now existing in the 
world, those of St. John Lateran, and St. Paul, at Rome; 
which latter ‘ was built in its present form under Valentinian, 
Theodosius, and Arcadius, at the end of the 4th century: it is 
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enclosed with walls; the windows are small, and the 
ion of the ground plan alone, (with the exception of the 
which was introduced at this ‘period in imitation of the 
of a cross,) is borrowed from the ancient basilice’ 


* It was constructed in the form of a cross, with aisles on each 
side, ‘and terminated by a round apsis; the walls of the sa 
were encrusted with various marbles, and the whole church was or- 
namented with paintings, and perfumed with aromatic odours. The 
fabrick was 150 feet long, 60 wide, and 50 -high; it contained 42 
windows, 70 columns, and 8 doors.’-—p. 11. 

The churches of the two following centuries, ‘ though small in 
size, and barbarous in taste, were frequently built with great solidity, 
and at considerable expence; they continued to exhibit the oblong 
form and semicircular termination of the Roman churches of Con- 
stantine and his successors, and occasionally, but perhaps rarely, 
assumed the figure of a cross: the roof was supported by internal 
— of stone and marble columns, and externally covered with 

d, or, in some instances, with gilt tiles. The windows; which 
were often glazed, were narrow and round headed, like those of the 
contemporary churches of Italy; and the pediment of the western 
front was generally perforated with a circular aperture, a simple or- 
nament, which was afterwards expanded into the beautiful rose win- 
dows, so much admired in the cathedrals of later times.’—p. 15. 


At this rude period, though the funds for erecting the reli- 
gious edifices were often supplied by the zeal of the people, or 
the munificence of the princes, it usually rested with the eccle- 
siastics to provide the plan, and assist in the execution. France 
furnished masons, but not afchitects: ‘and the church, which so 
long preserved the expiring embers of literature, was in these 
barbarous and tumultuous days the principal refuge and patron- 
ess of the arts. Many bishops abbots are recorded, who 


studied both the science and practice of architecture, and who — 


themselves designed either the original or the improvement 
of their churches: and it is probate thoogh th abject 


entirely 
f 
&Z ~ Ta Gaul, where Christian worship had first been celebrated 
; in the houses of the richest converts, and afterwards in churches 
; of humble dimensions, the conversion of Constantine led to the 
; gradual introduction of comparative manificence: and, not to 
mention many others which are recorded as the ornaments of the | 
5th centufy, particularly in the city and neighbourhood of Tours ; : 
' Namatius, Bishop of Auvergne, rebuilt his cathedral in a style of ; 
superior grandeur. 
‘ 
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vol¥ed in much obscurity, that to their auspices and powerful 
protection the origin of the fraternities of is to be 


Our limits will not allow us to accompany Mr. Whittington, 


semen which he meditated were counteracted by the bar- 


ism of the times: and, subsequently, the devastations which _ 


attended the progress of the Normans on one side, and of the 
Saracens on the other, not only impeded the advancement, but 
destroyed the existing mouuments of art; and contributed to 
render the period which followed the death of Charlemagne the 
darkest zra of recorded history. It will be sufficient to give a 


general idea of the architecture of the 11th century, the date — 


of the oldest buildings now remaining in France ; viz. the churches 
of St. Germain des Prez, St. Benigne at Dijone, of Chartres, la 
Charité sur Loire, Clugny, and many others. > 


* The fashion in practice all over Europe continued to be a bar- 
barous imitation of the Roman manner, but from various circum- 
stances in different countries, it partook of different features. The 
Saxon churches of England were inferior in elevation, massiveness, 
and magnitude, to those of the Normans, and the Norman mode 


differed considerably from that which was adopted in thé neighbour- — 


hood of Paris, and farther to the South. The Norman churches were 
in some instances larger, but exhibited a greater rudeness of design 
and execution. The columns, in particular, were without symme- 

, and shewed but little skill in the art of sculpture, while those 

the French artists, whose taste had been improved by the remains 
of Reman architecture, frequently imitated with success the Corin- 
thian capital, and sometimes the classical proportions. Both styles 
are wholly deficient in correctness of taste, but the barbarous mas- 
siveness of a Norman structure has a more decided air of originality, 
and its rudeness when on a large scale, serves greatly to enhance the 
sublimity of its effect. —p. 44. 

The incidental mention of the English churches induces us 
to remark, that the description which has been thus far given of 
the churches on the continent, may, with little alteration, be ap- 


plied to this country also, which commonly received from France — 


or Italy both its plans and architects. The Saxons brought 
window, and the low and heavy pillar, frequently distinguished 
as the Lombard ’ are now very 


style, the examples of which 
12 - scanty: 


Notwithstanding the magnificent ideas of Charlemagne, the im- 


isi | 
as the antiquary Wil gladly do, throug gradual changes 
which distinguish the buildings of the three succeeding centuries. | ; 

4 

q 
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crusade, which began in 1096, was followed by a 

arms, dress, and architecture of every nation in 

. The alteration with which we are now concerned, is 

the introduction of the pointed, first in addition to the rounded 


- 


when, in his History of Wi i 
Britain, first founded Winchester cathedral in the 2d century, and constru 
in the form of a cross. As the first account of this building was compiled in the 
15th century, from documents of unknown, or uncertain, or no authority, we con- 
lagen in the reign of Wen. Rates. 
§ See the prefatory remarks published by the Society of Antiquaries to ace 
end, 


| 
' seanty; the same idea may be formed from the remains* at 
_ Jickenote and Iffley, and of the old conventual church at Ely. 
v Hitherto, however, England was universally behind the continent 
in its improvements, the natural consequence of its imsular. situ- 
ation, and of its dependence on other countries for its models; 
It has been mentioned that at a very early period the churches 
in France ‘ occasional af England 
; instance of such an alteration of the origi in 
in Huntingdonshire, A. D. 974: 
and it was not till about same zra that towers or steeples 
) were introduced, of which we see the first examples in the same 
church, and in St. James’s at Bury. The Normans afterwards 
added to the fashion of building which they found in the con- 
ik quered country, a superior elevation, massiveness, and grandeur: 
and the cathedral of Durham, which furnishes a.noble instance 
# of their style, originally retained the semicircular§ termination 
of architecture, when of unexpected 
Such was the state i » a ray 
light burst upon the darkness which had long enveloped Europe. 
An event, which would have plunged a cilzed age in bar 
7 barism, by removing from their native country the noblest youths 
and the most gallant spirits of their age, had here the contraty 
; effect of exchanging barbarism for comparative civilization. 
- * During the 12th century, the architecture of Frances ex- 
& hibited three distinct characters: at the beginning of it, the old 
Lombard mode was in practice: towards the middle, this became 
mixed with the new fashion of the pointed arch: and before the 
* Bentham’s Hist. of Ely. - 
: “* We know not whether we should apologize to Mr. Milner for so decisive a 
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_It has naturally been often matter of ise, as well as of 
remark, that the pointed arch, which is of ay pte ted 
arises at once of super- 
imposed, jecti ould have been alike 

lected by the Grea, when they gm to use arches at all, by 
the Romans, and the architects of the middle ages; while the 


circular arch, which requires at least the rudiments of geome-. 
trical science, was universally in practice. The fact, however, 
is-‘notorious ; and the use of the pointed arch has always been. 
made the line of distinction between the Saxon, and that which, 


increase in 
ver, and that 
rousl 


not worthy the name of architecture ;+ and . ¢ 


that 
though not altogether naked of gaudy sculpture, trite and 


ied the 
From these wri! 
ish writer who 
Architecture.—Introductory Account of Durham, publi 
far we entirely agree with the Society of Antiquari 
i that will hereafter » that 
English.’ : 


13 


| 
| | 
comp: lance wi recelve custom, we § ere term e. a 
Gothic style of architecture. This style was in the height of | 
its glory in France during the 13th and 14th century, and in | 
England during the i4th and 15th: after which period a taste a. 
for imitating the classical remains of antiquity became general, i 
and the Gothic manner, having reached its perfection, was ex- + 
changed for a style not only recommended by novelty, but better. y 
suited to the alteration of the times, and the grad 4 
the price of labour. Those three centuries, howe ag 
style on which a term of contempt has been so a 
bestowed, have left ‘ fabrics that are still the boast and orna- ; 
ment of the principal cities of Europe.’ For whatever has been’ + 
said of the exact proportions of Grecian architecture, the beau-_ a 
tiful a gpa of its parts, and the harmonious symmetry of iy 
the whole, ought not in reason to detract from our admiration ; 
of a Gothic cathedral. Sir Christopher Wren, it is true, calls ' 
them ‘ mountains of stone; vast and gigantic buildings indeed, 1 

© « It is much to be wished that the word Gothic should no Ionger be used in | 7 
speaking of the architecture of England, from the 13th to 16th century: the term , 
| tends to give false ideas on the subject, and originates with the Italian writers of : 
: the 14¢ » la Maniera § 
Gotica, ters it was bor- { 
be of o justified in the. - 
svbatty 
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pleases it with any reasonable satisfaction.’ But to whatever 
theoretical explanation we refer the pleasure which the mind re- 
ceives from architecture, whether to greatness of size, as Addi- 
son* in paft; or to the uniform succession of the pillars and 
various members of the building conspiring to encrease the idea 
of its magnitude, as Burke ;+ a Gothic structure may assert its 
claim to power over the imagination. Its height, its massive 
buttresses, and stupendous pillars, with the e of labour 
displayed ut the fabric, cannot fail to excite im the mind 
the sublimest i of magnificence and power. At the same 
time the eye, accustomed to the pi ue, finds m the variety 
of the ornaments a compensation for that want of uniformity 
which the architect accuses; and in the numerous projections 
and varied lights, for the ample relievo and swelling which is so 
deservedly celebrated in the examples of antiquity. Again, if we 
appeal from theory to the paramount judge in these matters, 
general taste and opinion, it will probably be allowed that in the 
metropolis, Westminster Abbey, though not the grandest of our 
cathedrals, divides the palm with the specimen of Grecian 
architecture which this country can boast ; and, notwithstanding 
ssical beauties of the plan on which the new college at 
bridge is erecting, we doubt whether it will ever rival the 
iration which has so long bestowed on the simple sub- 
of the chapel of Kings. 
antiquary, certainly of most originali general interest, whi 
is dacusted in the second part of mv! work under review :—viz. 


Society of Antiquaries, It bas been asserted by that learned 
* in the prefatory introduction to their account of Durham, 


perfection, 


| improvements | 
succeeded the introduction of the pointed style, and which en- 
riched England with the specimens of York and Salistary, and 
France with those of Rheims and Amiens, England wrs indebted 
to France, or France to England: and whether our national 
vanity is entitled to the flattering term of English style, which is 
substituted for Gothic in the ificent lication of the 
building, Lycans. and characteristic feature is the bigh 
pointed arch from two centres, was invented in this coun- 
i try; i is certain that it was here brought to its highest state of 
4 * Spect. No. 415, : + Sublime and Beantifol, p. 2.940. > 
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perfection ; and the testimony of other countries, whose national 
nditions saczibe thein sagt 40 arto 
t weight to the question, priety to the 
term lish, which will be used i 
of this work.’* In order to consider more at length the justice of 
this innovation, we pass over the detailed descriptions of the 
churches of St. Germain des Prez and St. Genevieve, and pro- 
Whittington first discloses his opinion in the following unassum- 
ing manner. 
. © When it is remembered that the works of Suger, in 
ef which the pointed arch appears, were all 
middle of the 12th century, and that the chevet+ of St. Denis was 
indisputably finished.in the year 1144, our belief that the English 
artists were prior to those of other nations in the use of the pointed 
arch must be considerable shaken. All authorities concur in fixing 
the reign of Henry II. (that is, after the year 1154) as the earliest 
gra of the introduction into England of the mixed style of round 
and pointed arches, which we see practised in Suger’s works before 
that period.’—p. 119. 

After a magnificent description of the cathedral at Rheims, 
which is fully justified by a teautiful engraving of its west front, 
that accompanies the work : and after ingeniously accounting for 
its superior elegance, from the grace of its ‘ diminishing or p 
wus of our cathedrals :’ and from the ‘ m 


of 
doors of York, Salisbury, and Westminster ;’ the author pro- 
ceeds in his argument by a comparison of the general state of 
Gothic architecture in land at the period of the erection of 
Rheims ; viz. the commencement of the 13th century. 
_* It is allowed by a writer} most strenuous in giving the is 
the merit of the invention, to have been then “ in its infancy ;” 

it is certain that at the time of the foundation of Rheims cathedral, 
our most considerable regular efforts in the Gothic style, were Sir 
Hugh’s§ works at Lincoln, and De Lucy’s addition to the cathedral 


re quoted. 
the 


The term appli end of that Abbey. 
y of Winchester, by Milner. 
filled the see from 1186 fill. 4200, and under his auspices the 
transept and chapter-house were probably erected during the last ten years 
2h ceatury ; and if Sir Hugh, the Bu: ian, has not been mistaken for 
de Wells, (1209) they are the first regular essays of Gothic architecture in 
Archaeologia, vol. iv. 


this country. Vide Essex’s paper.in 
smut 14 at 
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at'Winchester,* and that the character of these works is preserved 
with very little alteration during the first half of the century in 
question. De Lucy’s+ work is mentioned by the same writer, than 
whom none is more deeply versed in English antiquities, as striking- 
ly characteristic of the age in which it was executed. The windows 
of Rheims are not narrow and oblong, with obtuse-angled, or lancet- 
like heads, and without mullions ; particulars on which Mr. Milner 
insists as a principal proof of De Lucy’s work haying been built at 
the beginning of the 13th century ; nor do his other characteristics 
accord with the more decorated features of the church I am describ- 
ing: instead of being narrow and lancet shaped, the windows are 
broad and spacious; and instead of being without mullions, an up- 
right shaft supporting two arches surmounted by a six-foil is the 
universal embellishment throughout the cathedral; an ornamental 
combination, the first and feeblest hint of which is sought out from 
the porch of Beaulieu Refectory, erected about this time, but which 
was not decidedly adopted in ‘England till near the middle of the 
13th century ;} even then, we shall in vain search for similar in- 
stances of lightness and delicacy of execution. In speaking of the 
first half of the 13th century, I will confine my comparisons to the 
body of the church and its windows; the other ornamental parts 
were no doubt executed as in the later period; but where in West- 
minster Abbey, or any other contemporary, or I might even add, 
later period in England shall we find such a combination of grace, 
elegance, and effect? In addition to the beauties I have already 
pointed out, the sculpture is also in a superior taste to any thing we 
can produce of the same date; and it may be with truth asserted, 
that the richness and magnificence of the arched buttresses are such, 
that they seem to have been added for the purpose of decoratios 
rather than of strength.’§—p. 131—133. 


Other remarks of less importance, but tending to the same 


conclusion, are made respecting the church of Notre Dame, at 
Paris, and the abbey of St. Nicaise, at Rheims: but the princi- 
pal stress is laid upon the cathedral of Amiens, the date of which 


* * Anno 1202 Wintoniensis Godfredus de Lucy constituit confratriam pro re- 
ecclesia Wintoniensis duraturam quingue annos completos. 


ton. 
t ‘ Mr. Milner’s observations respecting the west window and door of St. 
is made upon no authority, and is so contradicted by the rest of the essays on 
thic architecture, and by the observation of every one skilled in these matters, that 
I need lay uo stress upon it.’ 
Netley Abbey was probably begun 1239, Westminster Abbey in 1245. 
Parastate quibus a dextra fulciuntur fornices tot Jiliis et floribus scatent 


ornatum potjus ad fulture dixeris Met. Hist. 


§ 
ut ad 


eno 
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being ascertained, and coinciding * with that of Salisbury, allows: 
the fairest occasion of comparison between the contemporary 
styles of the two countries. 


‘ The chief characteristics of the 13th century with us, were the 
highly pointed arch, struck from two centres, and including an equi- 
lateral triangle from the imposts to the crown of the arch, the lancet- 


shaped window; and, to use the words of one of the most useful . 


writers on the subject, “ Purbeck marble pillars, very slender and 
round, encompassed by marble shafts a little detached,”+ and a pro- 
fusion of little columns ef the same stone in the ornamental parts of 
the building. 

* All these particularities are to be observed in Amiens cathedral ; 
the arches of the aisles are like those of Salisbury and Westminster ; 
the pillars are according to Mr. Bentham’s description; the west 
front is covered with innumerable small columns; and the lancet-' 
shaped arch, though not adopted in the windows, is to be seen with 
admirable effect crowning the semicircular colonnade at the east end 
of the choir. The vaulting too is like that of Salisbury, “~ high 
pitched between arches and tross-springers only, without any fur- 
ther decorations.” 

© The dissimilarities come next to be considered, and these are so 
numerous in plan, proportion, and ornament, that they may be said 
to constitute the general character of the building. 1. The dispo- 
sition of the church, with the aisles to its transepts, its double aisles 
on each side the choir, together with its beautiful semicircular co- 
lonnade at the end of it, will be allowed to be material dissimilari- 
ties ; and, from the number of columns it presents in every point of 
view, an infinitely richer effect is produced than within any of our 
churches of the same date. 2. The proportions of the whole ca- 
thedral, particularly its surprising loftiness,§ the height of the pillars 
to the arches, and many other details, will be also found exceeding- 
ly dissimilar,-if we compare them with the English edifices of the 
same period. 3. In the ornamental part, however, the chief differ- 
ence exists; the west front, which has a portal of just and magnifi- 
cent proportion,|| exhibits the most gorgeous display of statuary : 
armies of saints, prophets, martyrs, and angels, line the door-ways, 


* Both these buildings were begun in the same year 1220. Salisbury was finished 
1268—Amiens in 1288. 
t * Bentham’s Hist of Ely, p. 39.’ ’ 
¢ + Bentham speaking of Salisbury, p. 39. Sir Christopher Wren’s Survey, in 


§ ‘ Ob altitudinem omnia alia excellentem. Topogr. Gall. p. 14. On 
la trop grande hauteur de Ja nef & proportion de sa largeur. Felibien, p. 297. bor 
the comparative measurements, sec Appendix.’ ; 
~ ff € The three west exitrances are in the style of those at Rheims. That in the 

> has depth sufficient to contain eight rows of statues.’ oe 
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‘ erowd the walls, and swarm round all the pinnacles; nothing can be 
more rich, and nothing both in design and effect can be more differ- 
ent from Salisbury. If it be found that the latter has the advantage 
in point of lightness, it should still be remembered, that not light- 
ems, at richness, was invariably the principal object in this part of 
building. 

‘ The next dissimilarity I shall point out regards the bowes, or 
arch buttresses, which it was our custom, in the early part of the 
13th century, to conceal in the roofs of the side aisles, as may be 
seen at Salisbury, Lincoln, the south transept of York, at the east 
end of Canterbury in the 12th century, and in other instances. The 
profusion of these at Amiens is very striking, and the manner in 
which they are managed and relieved by ornamental perforations 
deserves great admiration ; but the chief difference between Amiens 
cathedral and its contemporary buildings in England consists in the 
size, dimensions, and magnificence of its windows. 

* It is well known that “ the long, narrow, sharp-pointed window, 

rally decorated on the inside and outside with small marble 
arate,” is employed all over Salisbury cathedral ;* these are often 
combined together, surmounted by a rose,t and persons fond of 
tracing the progression of Gothic architecture, are eager to point 
out, in these combinations, the outline of the more spacious and 
magnificent windows, which were not adopted in the English 
churches till half a century afterwards, But we find at Amiens, in 
the pian of Robert de Lusarches, in the year 1220, windows of a 
width and stateliness, which were never surpassed at any subsequent 
period in this country. ' 

* Amiens cathedral consists of two tiers of these ificent 
windows ; those of the nave are divided by three pe icular mul- 
lions, surmounted by the same number of roses. ose to the east 
of the transepts have five mullions and three roses, and are crowned 
by a pediment ornamented with a trefoil; three most noble circular 
or marigold windows, full of stained glass, enrich the transepts and 
west front of the edifice: so completely light is this cathedral, and 
so artfully and delicately is it constructed, that except in its west 
front, hardly any wall is visible throughout the whole building: it is 
all window. Between those of the lower story, room is only left to 
insert a narrow buttress, which rises up into a pinnacle, and branches 
out into bowes above ; these meet the building just under the vault- 
pe tre and are received on the small slip of stone-work 
which divides the upper windows. Internally, there is no range of 


of Bay, p. 99. Sir Christopher Wren’s Survey of Salisbary, 
t * Bentham’s Hist. of Ely, p. 39. Mc. Milner, in Easays op Gothic Architec- 


tare, 131, &c.’ 
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windows, which is found in all our cathedrals, 

‘ That Amiens cathedral differs materially from ours of the same 
date, is manifest from the above statement. That it is a more light 
and more beautiful specimen of Gothic* architecture than dither 
Salisbury or Westminster, will be allowed by all who have seen it, 
That it exhibits a more advanced state of the art will also, I think, 
be admitted by all who have made the progression of Gothic orna- 
ment their study, and who will take the trouble to consider and per 
sue the comparison here instituted. 

- * As when Robert de Lusarches had formed the plan, and 

to erect this elegant and uniform structure in 1220, no instance 
occurred in England except of the narrow lancet-windows; and as 
a considerable time, probably half a century, elapsed before the 
various combinations of these gave place to such regular and magni- 
ficent windows as we here see were projected and begun upon at 
Amiens in 1220; (for as I before said, the cathedral is all window, 
and the richest of these are to be found eastward of the choir, the 
part which was first erected) I think we must be brought to this in-., 
evitable conclusion, that the French had advanced from the original 
simplicity of this Gothic style to the succeeding richness, at a time 
when the former alone was known in this country.’—p. 147—153. 


» It appears to us that this argument, which we were unwilling 
to interrupt by remark, or weaken by extract, is of the most legi- 
timate kind, and as nearly decisive on the question as any thing 
short of that positive historical record which it is now in vain to 
expect. ‘That the mere introduction of the pointed arch did 
not at once lead to all that grandeur and richness of ornament 
which forms the beautiful perfection of a Gothic cathedral, is 
clear from the gradual progress of improvement which may be 
traced by accurate observation in the various periods of our own 
national fashion in building. ‘Towards the latter part of the 12th 
century, we find the long, narrow, single, window, still in general’ 
use, but instead of round; im the process of the 1 
into 2, 3, or 4 divisions, surmounted by 1, 2, 
at last trefoils or cf cross mullions w 


Spectatores, Topog. Gail. p, 14. 
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ornaments proportionately increased: nor was it the 15 ; 
century that additional muilions, with the termmating arches, : 
and roses enclosed within them produced that grand effect, VF 
which is seen in the west fronts of Winchester and Kings. If iW 
4 
i 


imitated by 
was a century before 


England occur in the remains of Hyde Abbey, 


* ‘the vaults of Archbishop Roger, at York, began 1171—the’ 
vestibule of the Temple church, built in 1184—the great western 
tower of Ely, finished in 1189—the choir at Canterbury, carried 
on between 1175 and 1180; and the two western towers of Dur- 
ham, which are almost exactly i in the same style as Suger’s front of 
St. Denis, erected i in 1233.—P. 110. 


But the Abbey of St. Denis, already described, ‘ cleathy ‘cste- 
blishes this fact, that the French had decidedly introduced the 
pointed arch before the midale ofthe 12th, and had constructed 

ad and magnificent windows before the middle of the 13th 


After this copious induction of facts, it is impossible not to 
draw a conclusion different from that of the Society of Anti- 


y 
English public; which, while it admires the 
the work, cannot but lament that it should be accom 
i and unfounded claim.’—P. 153. 
with which new opi- 
the pertinacity with which 
rised to learn that this is the 


which ‘originally led him to so extended .an 
in a field hitherto overlooked by pore 


then the richness, which is the principal ormament of the style, ‘ 
| be the product of gradual observation and experience of many F 
di trials, it is probable that such perfection will be first attained, in 
the country which first received, or invented, the model to be’ 

architects. It has appeared that France 
ngland in splendour of design and rich- 

} ness of execution, in all those happy combinations of effect to 

which the use of the pointed arch led the way. Nothing there- 
; fore should create a doubt that the pointed style was introduced | 

from that country, except positive and authentic record. Re- 

corded evidence, however, turns additional weight into the 
arch in 
| ilt about 1160— | 
; ym and to determine that the arguments, whether deduced 7 
the authority of dates, or from probability, are altogether 
eS against the claim of this country to the invention of the pointed | 

style ; and we cannot refrain from joining with the author in his 

3 candid and unassuming ‘ regret, that this unauthorized assertion 

} should have been introduced into one of the most splendid, and 
4 
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-on the subject. For ourselves, we have seldom found so much 
-proved, and so little assumed; so much novelty of argument, 
-with so little arrogance of pretension. On account of this ex- 
-emplary moderation, we are the-more inclined to lament that 
the third part of this work, as originally projected, was left im a 
state of no greater forwardness ; since it would have embraced 
architecture ; a sub- 
ject, which, as it does not seem now to admit of positive proof, 
ires the greater caution and temperance of opinion. 
claim for England the earliest use of the pointed style Was 
‘it then invented in France? or from what country was an altera- 
tion, which soon became so general and ornamental, first de- 
rived? Many answers have been given to this question ; and it 
-may not perhaps be unacceptable, to lay them at one view be- 
fore the reader. 

The hypothesis of Warburton is a striking instance of the 
bold and original fancy, which, ‘at one light bound’ over- 
leaped all obstacles, and supplied the deficiency of proof or 
probability by a redundancy of luxuriant imagivation. ‘When 
the Goths had conquered Spain,’ says he, ‘ this northern people 
having been accustomed, during the gloom of Paganism, to 
worship the Deity in groves, when their new religion required 
covered edifices, they ingeniously projected to make them re- 
semble groves as nearly as the distance of architecture would 
permit: and with what skill and success they executed the pro- 
ject, a from hence, that no attentive observer ever viewed 
a ar ayenue of well-grown trees, but it presently put him 
4n mind of the long vista through a Gothic cathedral; or even 
entered one of the larger and more elegant edifices of this kind, 
but it presented to his imagination an avenue of trees ; and this 
alone is what can be truly called the Gothic style of building.’— 
Note on Pope’s Epistles. In the indulgence of this fancy, to 
which he was probably led by the improper term Gothic, and 
by which he whimsically accounts for all the ramifications and 

work of the style, Warburton overlooked the foundations 

of his fabric ; and forgot that the Visigoths conquered Spain and 
became Christians in the fifth century, at least seven 
years before the pointed style was known in the West.of 
Europe. 
: The opinion given by Lord Orford in his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, who considers the Gothic as merely an improvement u 

_ the corruptions of the Roman architecture, degraded na 
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been before the 12th century, seems to coincide with that inore 
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portals, after it had lain dormant and unknown, as far as ap- 


pears, for centuries. 
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recently laid down by Mr. Knight, (Essay on ‘Taste) who de- 
scribes ‘ the monastic Gothic as a corruption of the sacred ar- 
Moorish or Saracenesque, which is out of a combina- 
_ tion of the Egyptian, Persian, or Hindoo. It may easily be 
all its variations from the church of 
at Thi istory, 
however, of the progress of the Gothic style, has never yet been 
traced out, and seems totally mconsistent with the ize and 
ciulsation which the now of beilding is the 190 
excited in contemporary writers, who speak of it as a sudden 
alteration and discovery, under the expression of ‘novum ge- 
. nus zdificandi.’ The idea too, while it accounts for the pm- 
nacle and the spire, leaves entirely unexplained the novel appli- 
cation of the pointed arch to the construction of windows and 
belief that the style was an English 7p gr In- 
stances occur, previous to the introduction of the pointed arch, 
where a similar effect is produced by the intersection of circular - 
with which, as he supposes the architect 
being gratified, improved the accidental hint by perforating them 
into windows, and disposing them in various forms, till the seve- 
ral gradations of the pointed architecture arose one out of the 
other. To this explanation we are inclined to apply an ob- | 
jection which Lord Aberdeen, in his preface to the work before 
us, has urged against all the opinions which have been hitherto 
particularly its lofty and sle proportions. 

When it is observed, as it must have been by those who have 
followed us through the present review of sacred architecture, 
that ‘in the 12th century a new character of building suddenly 
and itself over the of Christendom 

nC @ra of the hrst Urusades, it 1s scare 
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to have entertained this general conviction, though he does not 
examine the subject with any accuracy or minuteness. Such too 
was the opinion of the of the work under consideration, 
whose observation and intimate acquaintance with the subject 
entitles him to the highest attention. nae 

* EF conceive,’ he says, ‘ that the Crusaders introduced the fashion 
of the pointed arch, and the first ornaments of the style, which are 
few and simple ; but the richness it gathered in process of time, and 
the improvements and alterations we observe in it from its first risé 
in the 12th, to its extinction in the 15th century, are owing to the 
munificent enco ent of the Church, and the: vast abilities of 
the free-masons in the middie ages.'—Pref. p. vi. eww 
_ The very competent judge also whom we have men- 
tioned as contributing the Preface to this work, quotes this opi- 
nion from some separate paper left by the author, ‘as appearing 
to himself more consonant with reason and probability. ‘ 
_ Nothing could have prevented the ssh reception of this 


explanation of the difficulty, except the objection which has 
been perpetually* remarked, that neither in the Saracenic _re- 
mains in Spain are there any traces of the pointed style applied 
to arches: the greatest peculiarity in their architecture being 
the horse-shoe arch; nor throughout all Syria and Arabia is 2 


Gothic building to be discovered, except such as were raised by 
the Latin Christians subsequent to the perfection of that style in 


Lord Aberdeen has met this objection by observing, that the 
architectural specimens of early date have been greatly diminished 
by the frequent wars and revolutions of the East; that the dates 
are doubtful, where the specimens exist ; and that the universal 
use of the general featares of the Gothic style, ‘if a line be 
drawn from the north of the Euxine through Constantinople to 

in every country to the eastward of this boundary, can 
never be supposed owing to its introduction from the west.’.— 
Pref. p. xi. This last observation we must consider as com- 
pletely decisive, respecting that peculiarity of the Gothic style, 
hich consists in its numerous and prominent buttresses, and 
its lofty spires and pinnacles. These features, which are only 
identally connected with the pointed arch, are universally re- 
Phis-part of the subject is parti 

the Apticuition of 

chitecture, which is in every body's hands, 


) cognised 


in a collection of Essays on 
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cognised in the. Oriental style ; sane the height of 
pose Speer orga a practice so general, ancient, and widel 
extended, to the occasional commerce of the Christians wi 
Palestine, or the other the Kast, since Cote 
drals were erected in Europe 
Tt is not from the vain and perilous, ambition of sayi 
thing new upon a subject where much has been i 
that we state an opinion which has been forced upon us by the 
evidence adduced ; according to which, the idea which seems 
most defensible, is as follows. The Crusaders, who had been 
accustomed in "the West to circular arches alone, and to the 
thick and massy columns of low proportion and few 
in use among the Saxons and Normans, brought back with them 
from the countries of the East, early in the 12th arya 
ideas both of magnificence and of fashion in building. 
appears in the encrease of size, and loftiness ; - 
change of fashion appears in the slenderness of the pillars, and 
the general substitution of spiral instead of circular ornaments 
and finishing. At this time there is no doubt that the fraternity 
of architects, calling themselves free-masons, were numerous, 
skilful, and incorporated. ‘ Their government was regular, 
and where they fixed near the building in hand, they made a 
camp of huts. A surveyor governed in chief ; every tenth man 
was called a warden, and overlooked each nine: and they ranged 
from one nation to another as they found churches to be built.’* 
It would not fail to occur to men hn comin eoue = in 
‘ the improvement of the same art, that the r i 
dows and arches, hitherto in use, were totally out of character 
with the new spiral and lofty mode, and destructive of its effect. 
The intersection of circular arches, of which many instances 
existed, at once pit them the model of an alteration, ~ 
adoption of which, when approved by experiment, brought 
several characters and ‘ad parte of the new style of nem into 
harmony and order. 
reasons us to adhere to this opinion 
these ; it is supported by exis nce, 
contradicted by none. to admit that 
eneral air ‘of what is termed the Gothic style, arising from 
the the Ecighe of the building, its multi Cy ornaments, and their 
spiral form, was — ‘into as est by the Crusaders, re- 


© Sir Wren, in bis Parenaia, 
turning 
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turning home impressed with the spirit and peculiar character 
of the architecture which they had seen. But there is no 
proof, though it has been much sought for, that the pointed 
arch was in use among the Saracens at that period, or in any 
country through which the Crusaders passed: whereas there is 
proof from a Gothic ruin near Acre, built while the* Christians 
were in possession of the country, that pointed arches were in- 
troduced by them into the East. There 18, however, undoubted 


testimony that the intersections of the circular, which form the. 


pointed arch, existed at the period in question both in France 


and England. To the instance which Mr. Milner adduces. 


from the south transept of Winchester, built by Henry, the bro- 
ther of Stephen,.may be added another in the same reign, 
A. D. 1153, which is to be seen in the Chapel called Galilee on 
the west front of Durham. But lest it should be thought that 
this affords any corroboration of the belief, that this improve- 
ment first took place in Britain, Mr. Whittington notices the 
same combination of circular archés, producing the same effect, 


in the abbey of St. Germain,+ which was completed by Merard . 
nearly as it exists at present, A.D. 1014. Finally, we cannot - 


help observing, that this supposition accounts much better for 
the gradual improvement in the pointed arch, after its first dis- 
ptaep? already noticed with respect to the windows, than the 
idea that it existed in perfection in the East at the time of the 

Crusades. 
The length to which our remarks have im ibly ex- 
xd, renders it impossible for us to extract any of the inte- 


resting anecdotes, connected with the subject, which are inter- . 


spersed throughout the work. With regard to the style, the 
extracts we have given will have already shewn that it is éx- 
actly what the subject requires: clear without diffuseness, and 
elegant without the affectation of ornament. We close the vo- 
lume with the liveliest feelings of regret, that literature can ex- 


pect no farther illustration from the candour, talents, and re- 


search of the author. 


? Grose—ubi supra. 
Be goon likewise at the Abbey of St. Denys, at a still earlier period. V, 
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Ant. VIL. Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth, 

F the iniportance of a literary work is to be estimated by the 


produces character and moral taste, a novel .or a tale can- 
not jastly be deented a trifling production. For it is not only 


that a novel even of the lowest order always finds more readers — 


than a serious work, but that it finds readers of a more ductile 
cast whose feelings are more easily interested, and with w'tom 
every invpression is deeper, because more new. Productions of 
this kind, therefore, ure by no means beneath the notice of the 
reviewer, but fall very peculiarly within his province. ‘The tus- 
tomers of the circulating library are so numerous, and so easily 
1 upon, that it is of the utmost importance to the public, 
i 

Of a strict literary police, and the standard of its morality aod 
sentiment kept apes as the nature of things will adinit. | 

Miss Edgeworth, however, has more honourable claims to 

Class of manufacturers of novels. not perhaps 
is called a fine writer, she a considerable share of genius 
and originality ; and has shewn, in her Treatise on Education, ta- 
which if fot equal to that subject, aré at the same time 
superior to task of ica books of mere 

‘As 4 Writer of tales and novels, she has a very marked peouli- 
atity. It is that of venturing to dispense common sense to her 
tetdler’s, arid to bring them within the precincts of reat Wife and 
riatutal feeling. She presetits thei with no incredible udven- 
tifes, or inconceivable sentiments, no hyperbolieal 
tidns of uficommon character, or monstrous exhibitions of exag- 
gerated passion. Without excluding love frdim her ‘pages, she 
knows how to assign to it, its just limits, She ant Say nn 
the sentiment from its true dignity, nor lifts it to a burlesque ele- 
vation. It takes its proper place among the other passions, Her 
heroes and heroines, if such they may be called, are never mira- 
culously good, nor detestably wicked. They are such men and 
‘women as we see and converse with every day of our lives; with 
the same proportionate mixture in them of what is right and what 
is wrong, of what is great and what is little. Rejecting the 
common-place sources of artificial interest, Miss Bageworth 
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derives her attraction from a genume display of nature and a 
certain tone of rationality and good sense, which is the mone 
pleasing, because im a novel it is so very new. ae, 
— by which her stories are so strongly characteriz 
| not only by an umdeviating attention to nature, 
-_— self, neglectin those which, though more imposing, 
frequent. ‘Miss Edgeworth not-ooly paints to’ the lle, 
tive; such as are supposed unfit materials for fiction, 
even in real life, they do not excite any warmth of interest. 


finished ; “ill itis manured into lights and shades so strong, as 
to mark it even to the transient observer. it is therefore cha- 
facter in this state only, which novelists in general think it worth 
their while to pourtray ; but Miss E. lowes to represent it even 
in its first elements, to trace the of its formation, to 
mark the effect produced upon at by influences, which, however 


real, have no connection whatever with the striking or the — 


romantic, and to conduct it finally to a consummation nei- 
ther of abandoned vice nor faultless virtue, but of that mixed 
good and evil, to which any other artist would despair to give in- 


‘tterest and 


This of character is often so exquisitely ma- 
> the readers of romance no regret for the 
ng improbabilities to which they have been acoustomed ; but 
it- cannot be denied that it is sometimes of s0 
cull and tomely an execution, 
e complacency towards the design. ‘10 support, however, 
in any degree, the interest of « tale of Getion, and yet to divest 
‘it of the vomantic tone to which fiction seems always to'have owed 
‘its chief allurement, implies powers of no ordinary kind; and that 
woutl is at least as interesting as ‘the 
majority of her wonder-deali few of 
day ew: To our dhame, ‘how- 
ever, we must acknowledge ‘that we always think her most 
and 
Conceds to the corrupted taste of her readers some sprink- 
romamtic feeling and extraordinary incident. 
sober and didactic texture of her tales is obviously well 
mm as to al te the principles laid down in her ‘Treatise on 
Education. If the moral tendency of ‘novels is ever an ee om 
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they are written with the professed aim of establishing a set of 
principles. Into the merits of our author in this respect, it is 
therefore natural, with some anxiety to inquire. 

We never much admired the tone of Miss Edgeworth’s mora- 
lity. It is a striking fact, that in a treatise in which she pro- 
fessed to give a summary of the duties of tuition, she purposely 
excluded from her system all reference to the subject of religious 
instruction.* We recollect to have heard that in the cards of ad- 
vertisement which a fashionable teacher in Paris distributed to 
the public, after a statement of the several languages and ac- 
which she was prepared to communicate to her 

pupils, a postscript was added, that any religion might be 
taught which the parents might prefer. Miss Edgeworth went 
a step beyond this: she seemed to take it for granted that pa- 
rents had no preferences of that kind, and no wish that - their 
children should have them. 

It was not to be expected that where the proper foundation 
was not laid, there should be any firmness or elevation in the 
superstructare: the morality of Miss Edgeworth, as detailed in 
her Treatise and in her Tales, is accordingly a system of man- 
ners regulated by prudence and a sense of propriety, having 
little connection with the heart, and rarely leading to any difficult 
or important efforts of virtue. There is little in her standard of 
-moral duty to which every man of common discretion and ave- 

rage goodness of disposition does not naturally conform, and 
scarcely any thing in the motives which she proposes, of a 
nobler source than a regard to worldly and selfish interests. 

It is m vain to offer by way of defence, that the sphere of a 
novelist is confined; that in works of a triflmg kind, it would be 
absurd to attempt to establish the foundations of moral obliga- 
tion, or to inculcate with effect the more important duties. 
Such observations, though we should admit them to be true, 
are not applicable to the case in question , for our complaint is 
not that Mise Edgeworth has co her instruction to matters 
of small importance, but that so limiting it, she at the same time 
leads her readers to suppose that they are receiving a complete 
lesson of morality, by neglecting to remind them that there are 
duties more sacred than those which she prescribes, and motives 
ynore commendable thati those which she inculcates. It is 


* The reason given in the preface for this omission is as extraordinary as the 
ytes, and did not address themselves exclusively to any sect or to any if 
i is to confound religion with polemics, and the 1 y inference to be drawn 
from it fs, that the Christian and the Turk, differ only as a 
bf ess 
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doubtless allowable to take partial views of a subject, but in 
so doing care ought to be taken that they are understood to be 
partial ; otherwise it is not an incomplete, but an incorrect pic- 
ture which is exhibited. 

This censure applies in our opinion, generally, to all the lite- 
rary works of the author before us, and it is by none more justi- 
fied than by that which forms, the subject of the present review. 
In some of her other productions however, there is so much 
compensating merit, as almost to blind the severity of criticism 
to this great deficiency ; but the tales before us have no claim to 
such favour. -We have found in them a much greater predomi- 
nance than in any of her other works, of that flatness and insi- 
pidity into which her peculiar vein of fictitious narrative is apt 
to lead, and on the whole consider them as decidedly inferior to 
any thing we had before seen from her pen. 

The volumes under review, form, as we are told by Mr. 
Edgeworth ina preface with which he furnishes his daughter, 
fe of a series of works of which the Moral Tales were the 

st, and of which there are more to -come, all iliustrative of 
rove sony detailed m the Treatise on Education. ‘The 
immediate object of the present work, is to display the errors of | 
fashionable education, and the follies of fashionable life, It 
consists of five tales, very unequal in length ; the first and second 
volume each containing a single tale, and the rest being comprised 
in the third. 

Of these tales, we give the decided preference to that con- 
tained in the first volume. It is intitled ‘ Ennui ;’ and gives an 
seam account of the causes, progress, and cure of that pre- 

ent epidemic. ‘These are exemplified in the case of a young 
peer, who indulgently educated, and left at an early age master 
of an immense fortune, plunges without controul into fashion- 
able enjoyments, and throughout the whole of his splendid ca- 
reer, finds himself tired and dissatisfied without knowing why. 
With good natural parts and a feelmg heart, he is believed by 
himself and by others to be destitute of both, because these 

walities had never for an instant been roused into exertion. 
© call them forth was obviously the secret of expelling 

‘ Ennui;’ but it was a secret, which, having no friend to teach 
him, he is made to learn from aboten. visits his paternal 
estate in Ireland ; and we, who knew how often our own ennui had 
been relieved by a journey to that country under the guidance of 
Miss Edgeworth, followed him with t pleasure, and with 
very sanguine hopes of his recovery. His ma acy is relieved by 
the vexations and comical incidents of an Irish journey. oe 
. KS eulties: 
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calties and privations, however slight, are new to him, and rouse 


him from his apathy. He arrives at his castle, and is awakened | 


to still further exertion, and therefore to still further enjoy- 
ment, by the ambition of preserving his importance among his 
peasantry, and of repressing the insolence of neighbouring pro- 
— A tolerably strong love-fit is the first incident which 

ds towards a permanent cure. Miss Edgeworth with all her 
contempt for common-place love-stories, is still a woman, and 
is not displeased to attribute some wonders to the passion. She 
therefore makes him fall in love with a witty Irish woman. —Of 
this lady we will give the author’s own character. 


* High-born and high-bred, she seemed to consider more what she 
thought of others, than what others thought of her. Frank, candid 
and affable, yet opinionated, insolent, and an egotist: her candour 
and affability appeared the effect of a naturally good temper; her 
insolence and egotism only those of a spoiled child. She seemed to 
talk of herself purely to oblige others, as the most interesting topic 
of conversation; for such it had always been to her fond mother 
who idolized her ladyship as an only daughter and the representative 
of an ancient house. Confident of her talents, conscious of her 
charms and secure of her station, Lady Geraldine gave free scope 
to her high spirits, her fancy, and her turn for ridicule. She looked, 
spoke, and acted, like a person privileged to think, say, and do, 
what she pleased. Her raillery like raillery of princes, was 
without fear of retort. She was not ill-natured, yet careless to 
whom she gave offence, provided she produced amusement ; and in 
this she seldom failed, for in her conversation there was much of the 
— of Irish wit, and the oddity of Irish humour.’—Vol. I. 
p- 130. . 


_ Lady Geraldine without participating in the flame of her ad- 

mirer, does him a much greater favour by drawing him into 
_ conversation, making him exert his natural talents, and both tell- 
ing aud convincing him that he is not a fool. In the progress of 
this intimacy, he finds his ‘ Ennui’ considerably subside; and 
he has not a single attack of it during the whole peried of the 
Inish rebellion, owing to the activity into which he is me a 
in order to preserve luis life from, assassitiation, and his loyalty 
from suspicion. 

Still however, the ease and enjoyment derived from his title 
and estate, produce a recurrence of the symptoms, when he 
fortunately makes the discovery that he is the usurper of the he- 
noars of another, whose place he has by the deceit of a nurse 
— from-infancy ; and the Earl of Glenthorn at once sinks 


oee 
into pherO’Donoghoe. Poverty, co-operating with 
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very violent and most inopportune loye-attack, induces him 
to study the law. He enters the office of a special pleader, and 
from that moment loses his ‘ Engui’ for ever. If we find any 
readers among the gay inhabitants of Lincoln’s Inn, or the 
Temple, this may appear to them so violent an outrage upon 
probability, as to throw considerable discredit on some of our 
preceding remarks. Perhaps entering on the business with real 
earnestness, and having nothing else to depend upon, may impart 
interest even to precedents and entries. owever that may he, 
we are told that they were of singular benefit to the ex-peer, 
who at the end of the usual period of study, finds that he has 
. Jost his ‘ Ennui’ and gained a considerable portion of valuable 
technical knowledge. Upon the strength of this he marries the 
fair inciter of his diligence, her friends having very wisely sus- 
pended their consent until he should have proved himself a de- 
is story, of which we have given but a very summary sk 

is not if ‘conceived and is on the whole very well told. 
The following extract will convince our readers who well know 
how successful the author is in depicting Irish character 
manners, that she is not less so in her sketch of the Nort 


Lord Glenthora during his residence at his Trish castle, 
among other methods of relieving ‘ Ennui,’ had recourse to 
that of giving away money to his indigent tenants.—His agent, 
a philosophic Scotchman, disapproved of his liberality. 

* I was quite angry (says Lord Glenthorn) with Mr. M‘Leod my 
agent, and considered him qs a selfish hard-hegrted miser, because 
he did not seem to sympathize with me, or to applaud my generg- 
sity. I was so much irriteted by his cold silence, that I could not 
forbear pressing him to say something.—“ I doubt then” said he, 
* sinee you desire me to speak my mind, my Lord, J doubt whether 
= best way of encouraging the industrious is to give premiums to 

e idle. 

* But idle or not, these poor wretches are so miserable that 
I cannot refuse to give them something; and surely when one can 
do it so, easily, it is right to relieve misery, is it not?’ 

- “Undoubtedly, my lord, but the difficulty is to relieve present 
misery, without creating more in future. Pity for one class of beings 
sometimes makes us cruel to others. Jam told that there are some 
Indian Brahmins so very compassionate that they hire beggars to let 
doubt whether it might not be better to let 


& by crowds of eloquent 
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who soon surrounded me : who had been resolutely struggling 
with their difficulties, slack their exertions, and left their labour 
ae easier trade of imposing upon my credulity. The money I 

bestowed was wasted at the dram-shop, or it became the subject 
of family quarrels ; and those whom I had relieved, returned to my 
honour, with fresh and insatiable expectations. ll this time my in- 
dustrious tenants grumbled, because no encouragement was given 
to them ; and looking upon me as a weak good-natured fool, they 
combined in a resolution to ask me for long leases or a reduction of 
rent. 

* The rhetoric of my tenants succeeded, in some instances; and 
again, I was mortified by Mr. M‘Leod’s silence. I was too proud to 
ask his opinion. I ordered, and was obeyed. A few leases for long 
terms were signed and sealed; and when I had thus my own wa 
completely, I could not refrain from recurring to Mr, M‘ s 
opinion. 

* I doubt, my lord,’ said he, ‘ whether this measure may be as 
advantageous as you hope. These fellows, these middle men, will 
underset the land, and live in idleness, whilst they rack a parcel of 
wretched under-tenants. 

* But they said they would keep the land in their own hands and 
improve it; and that the reason why they could not afford to improve 

was, that they had not long leases. 

‘ It may be doubted whether long leases alone will make improv- 
ing tenants; for in the next county to us there are many farms of 
the. dowager Lady Ormsby’s land, let at ten shillings an acre, and 
her tenantry are beggars: and the land now at the end of the leases 
is worn out, and worse than at their commencement.’ d 

* I was weary of listening to this cold reasoning, and resolved to 
apply no more for explanations to Mr. M‘Leod; yet I did not long 
keep this resolution : infirm of purpose, I wanted the support of his 
‘approbation, at the very time P was jealous of his interference. 

'* At one time I had a mind to raise the wages of labour; but Mr. 
M‘Leod said—‘ It might be doubted whether the people would not 
work less, when they could with less work have money enough to 
support them.’ 

* I was puzzled, and then I had a mind to lower the wages of la- 
bour, to force them to work or starve. Still provoking, Mr. M‘Leod 
said—‘ It might be doubted whether it would not be better to leave 
them alone.’ 

_ © T gave marriage portions to the daughters of my tenants, and re- 
wards to those who had children; for | had always heard that legis- 
lators should encourage population. 

* Still Mr. M‘Leod hesitated to rey he observed ‘ that my 
estate was so populous, that the complaint in each family was, that 
they had not land for the sons. J¢ might be doubted whether, if a 

farm could support but ten people, it were wise to encourage the 
birth of twenty. It might be doubted whether it were not med 
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ten to live, and be well fed, than for twenty to be horn, and to be 
half-starved.’ 

* To encourage manufactures in my town of Glenthorn, I propo- 
sed putting a clause in my leases, a my tenants to buy stuffs 
and linens manufactured at Glenthorn, no where else. Stub- 
born M‘Leod, as usual, began with— 

* I doubt whether that will not encourage the manufacturers at 
Glenthorn to make bad stuffs and bad linen, since they are sure of a 
sale, and without danger of competition.’ 

_ ‘ Atall events I thought my tenants would grow rich and inde- 
pendent if they made every thing at hume that they wanted : yet Mr. 
M‘Leod perplexed me by his 

* Doubt whether it would not be better for a man to buy shoes, 
if he could buy them cheaper than he could make them. He added 
something about the division of labour, and ‘ Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions.’ To which I could only answer, Smith’s a Scotchman. 

* I cannot express how much I dreaded Mr. M‘Leod’s I doubt, 
and it may be doubted.’—Vol. I. p. 101—106. 


On_ the tales contained in the two last volumes we cannot be- 
stow much praise. If it were required to make a choice be- 
tween them, we should prefer ‘ The Dun,’ which, in the ex- | 
ample of a Colonel Pembroke, who by his thoughtless neglect 
to pay his tailor, brings a whole family into deplorable want and 
misery, gives a just and severe rebuke to -hearted fashion- 
able debtors. e Colonel is réformed ; and it may be useful 
to other gentlemen who labour under the same infirmity, to 
learn where a cure is to be had. He meets the daughter of his 
creditor in a brothel, and being shocked to find that she has been 
driven thither by his neglect to discharge his debts, becomes 
thenceforward, a very accurate paymaster. Miss Edgeworth’s 
morality is of a reasonable kind, and does not require too much. 
We therefore do not find that the Colonel’s reformation extended 
any farther. 

‘ Almeria,’ is a tale intended to exhibit the absurdity and dan- 
ger of imitating the fashionable frivolities of our superiors in 
rank ; and if it were not too dull to be read, it might do a great 
deal of good. ih 

The story of ‘ Madame de Fleury’ is of a very unambitious 
kind. Its chief object, is to convey several minute practical 
lessons to charitable females of rank, who undertake to super- 
intend the education of the children of the poor. It is also in- 
tended to shew that the rich and the t may in their turn be 
sometimes indebted.to the objects of their benevolent care; a 
truth sufficiently obvious, but as a moral not very important. 
Few ladies of fashion have any reason to expect the vicissitudes ~ 
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of fortune to which the French revolution exposed Madame de 
Fleury ; and at all events ‘ it may be doubted,’ whether a hope 
of.recompence is‘a very exalted motive of charity. 

* Maneuvring,’ which occupies the whole of the last volume, 
is a detail of the machinations of Mrs. Beaumont, a lady who 
expends an immoderate quantity of Machiavelism and i in 


projects of family connection; and also in securing to her ‘fa- 


y the fortune of an old gentleman who never had a t 
of disposing of it otherwise. The mortificitions and defeats, 
to which her circuitous policy perpetually exposes her, consti- 
tute the moral of the tale, which, though not ill conceived, as 
far as the character of Mrs, Beaumont extends, is on the whole, 
not extremely interesting. 

The old gentleman is one of the most fatiguing personages we 
ever remember to have encountered, even in a work of amuse- 
ment. A splenetic, rough-mannered, good. , 
volent oddity, is a character of such trite conception, that it is 
to be found im the dramatis persone of almost every play of no- 
vel of the last century. We do not however, iv the *whole 
class, recollect to have seen a worse specimen than Mr. Palmer. 
He always thinks proper to swear by St. George. Reading in 
the newspapers an account of a naval yictory, ‘A most gallant 
action, by St. George’! exclaimed Mr. Palmer. ‘ These are 


the things that keep up the honour of the British navy, and the 
glory of Bri navy 


* Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 
* Britons never will be slaves !—Vol. III. p. 137. 


Had the manceuvres of Mrs. Beaumont been concerted for 
the purpose of escaping from this old gentleman, instead of at- 
tracting him, they must have been allowed to be pardonable. 
We are not sorry to hear the determination announced in the 
preface of this work, to favour the public with more tales, We 
that it the scope of Miss 
amusing instructive in a very high Tf, in the 
Tales Life,’ she attained this 
praise failure is to be imputed rather to a defect of judg- 
ment than of powers. ws 
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Art. VII. Observations on Madness and Melancholy, includ- 
ing practical Remarks on those Diseases, together with Cases; 
and an Account of the morbid Appearances on Dissection. 
By John Haslam, late of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Apothecary to 
Bethlem Hospital. ‘The Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 352, 
London: Callow. 1809. 

Pinel’s Treatise oa Insanity. By Dr. Davis. 8vo. Sheffield. 


1806. 
Cox’s Practical Observations on Insanity. Second Edition, 
8vo. Lond. 1806. 
Arnold on the Management of the Insane. 8vo. Lond, 1809, 


T would be difficult to find, in the whole range of medical 
science, a subject more interesting at first sight, or less satis- 
factory on further consideration, than the philosophical mvesti- 
gation of the causes and symptoms of insanity. Few persons | 
have passed through life, without experiencing, at certain mo- 
ments, some affections of the mind, which approach very near 
to the character of true mania: and if the Stoics were nght in 
asserting, that every fool is insane, it must be granted a 
great majority of mankind has ample reason to be curious, with 
ao to every thing connected with the theory of madness. 
dreams of the poet, the fables of the mythologist, and the 
fictions of the romancer, may all be considered as subordinate 
varieties of the wanderings of an imagination, freed from the 
restraint of a conformity with dull matter of fact. Vanity, that 
abundant source of mental delight, self-satisfaction, and fancied 
consciousness of unlimited power, bestow, in the hours of a plea- 
surable delirium, feelings of bliss apparently much more exalted 
than any which fall to the lot of sober reason: and on the other 
hand, anxiety, self-condemnation, aud bodily pain, seem to in- 
flict severer pangs on the victim of maniacal depression, than 
can be produced by the most studied aggravations of artificial 
torture. With all this variety of pleasure and pain, of hope and 
despair, of wild ravings and pathetic lamentations, of ridiculous 
conceits and mptuous schemes, the superficial reader of 
walks on is universally afiected and amused ; 
but the more profound reasoner, and the more scientific investi- 
gator, is by no means equally edified by the minute detail of par- 
ticular cases; and he regrets to find, that in a subject unaveid- 
ably involving the most refined considerations, both of a medical 
and of a metaphysical mature, the imperfections of beth these sci-: 
ences should be felt in their utmost extent. 
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_ At the very outset of our inquiries respecting insanity, we 
meet with an insuperable difficulty with regard to the correct 
definition of the term: and there is reason to apprehend that 
the difficulty does not so much depend on the imperfection of 
our knowledge, as on the intimate nature of the subject. Health 
of mind, like health of body, is an indefinite expression ; and it 
must in many cases be left to the discretion of a conscientious 
physician, to decide on the soundness of his patient’s mind, when 
no absolute rule can be laid down, by which we can determine 
the character of the precise state, which is to be considered as 
constituting a sound mind: and the difficulty is sometimes in- 


creased by the natural propensity to eccentricity, which is ob-* 


servable in some persons, whom there is also reason to think 

i to attacks of real insanity. Fortunately, however, 
it happens more commonly, that the deviation from a healthy 
state of the intellect, where it exists in such a degree as to re- 
quire any legal interference, is sufficiently obvious to remove 
every doubt; and it has even been observed by a modern author, 
that maniacs in general, when not immediately under the influence 
of the disease, are particularly estimable for their moral qualities. 
We find, in corresponding examples, both of 
an imperceptible gradation between health and sickness, and of 


an abrupt transition from one to the other: and there are pro- 

bably some variations of intellect equally gradual, and equally 

extensive, with the variations of bodily weight or of muscular 

; and other instances, again, in which a depravation of 

the intellectual powers is as positive and decided, as a dislocation, 
or the loss of a limb. ; 

Notwithstanding that it may be difficult or ve 80 to lay 

e 


down a correct and absolute criterion, by which xistence of 
Mania can be ascertained from the morbid affections of the mind, 
yet there is no doubt but that in many cases there exists a posi- 
tive bodily disease, either of structure or of action, which is the 
proximate cause of insanity, and there is no reason to think that 
disease is ever purely mental. In almost all cases of the 
dissection of those who have died insane, some marks of disease 
have been found, either in the brain or in the neighbouring parts: 
and since many morbid affections may exist during life, which are 
not of such a nature as to leave visible traces after death, it ma’ 
fairly be inferred, that some material disease of the , brain i 
is the universal cause of mania. The appearances upon dissec- 
tion have also been almost always such as to demonstrate that 
there has been a morbid distension of the blood-vessels of the 
head: and it appears to be much simpler and wee eae 
t 
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that such a distension, either general or partial, is the immediate 
cause of insanity, than to suppose, with a late author, that the 
fault is in the actions of the mmute arteries, which are conceived 
to secrete some unknown nervous fluid: for by such a 1 
tion, besides the gratuitous assumption, we gain little more, than 
by saying that the peculiar functions of the brain are disturbed. 
Besides the evidence of dissections, it appears to be possible 
to deduce a conclusion nearly similar, from a chain of reasoni 
altogether different ; slubough in the present state of the medi 
‘sciences we cannot be supposed to consider any theory of this 
kind as perfectly demonstrable. We know that compression of 
the brain produces a state nearly resembling sleep: this has been 
proved by actual experiments on persons who had lost a part of 
the cranium, and in whom a pressure on the part of the brain, 
which remained covered only by the integuments, produced a 
temporary insensibility; while the functions of the circulation 
and respiration were continued without interruption. A similar 
effect is observable in apoplexy, where there is often an extrava- 
sation in some part of the brain: not that the effusion of blood 
appears to be the immediate cause of the apoplexy, since the 
apoplectic symptoms often occur without any perceptible effu- 
sion ; and since in other cases they are relieved while the effusion 
remains: but the effusion is rather to be considered as an indi- 
cation of the state of repletion, which probably produces the 
immediate symptoms by a general or partial compression of the 
bram. ‘We are therefore justified in assigning a compression of 
the brain as the most probable cause of sleep: and the only way 
in which we can suppose this compression to be effected, is by 
the distension of the arteries of the brain, or of some of its 
parts. This distension, or relaxation, may easily occur sponta- 
neously, when the system is in a certain degree exhausted, “— 
may cease as soon as any strong impression rouses the powers 
perhaps various kinds of sleep, which may very SS 
derived from the more or less capiels icleiation all or of a 
certain part of the blood-vessels of the head, producing differing 
degrees and kinds of compression. Thus we have either perfect 
and sound sleep, or dreaming, or somnambulism, in its different 
degrees ; and in all these states a strong impression of any kind 
removes the temporary relaxation of the arteries, and restores 
the mind to the possession of its full energy. But if the arte- 
ries permanently fixed relaxed state, 
power of being contracted by the awakening cause, sou 
would be apoplexy, and somnambulism insanity, without any 
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shadow of difference thet. we can disciver. And the 

of a day dream, by which a great tragedian of an 

racterised the imbecility of is not more 

correct. It is obvious that the morbid alterations 

distension of the vessels of the brain may be much more di 
sified then the more bealihy relaxations which happen in. perfect 
‘or even in imperfect sleep; but there is a sufficient analogy, to 
induce us to attribute these effects to causes of the same kind, 


flammation, or some other morbid state of the blood-vessels of 


nervous system by excess of fatigue. But the passions may 
the disease : ay: 


su t, them the more usual accepte- 
of the mid,’ 
description of an affection 

im which the will is less uncontrouled 
pond state of cool reflection ; the powers 


| as those of the mind, bei in some mee 


tthe exer- 

of the 
passions, 


| Sf mot to canses perfectly iieatical. And although local avite- 
| tions, for instance, minute ossifications or tumours, may appear 
} to occasion maniacal symptoms, yet as these cases are compara- 
aa tively few, that is, nut more than one in eight or ten of the whole 
: im the same dissections. 
- These opinions appear to be still further confirmed by the 
consideration of th® of 
in indacing and in relieving the disease. reasoning ties, 
which seem to affect the cerebral gerves alone, have probably 
' dittle or no immediate influence on insanity, except 2s either 
adding vigour to the mind by the moderate exercise, ahd en- 
q abling it to resist the diseases of the body, or as weakening the - 
m general, parucu- | 
vessels in the head. Passion, m a | 
defined an affection of ‘the nervous | 
4 om the brain to tke sympathetic or | 
the mvohutary motions; and in- 
oceleration or retardation of the mo- | 
4 eT passive 
then in the ordimary 
sare ded away by an Inspulse apparentty 
; observed that those persons, whose professions requ 
owe of the imaganation, and encourage the 1 
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te madness; while there is scarcely a single m- 
calamity. symptoms of mania are usually aggra- 
the horizontal posture, which increases the determima- 


to 
this 


The of the different kianls of insunity ib canter 


pens that 
vistons of 


aguin from the roots. In botany, how- 
ever, the perfect description of the plunt would mentify # 
wherever iv might happen to be placed by the caprice of the 
system ; but in the arrangement of diseases of the intellect, the 
of toms by 10 so constant, that we can 
révogtiise the similarity of the species under the different views 
Which the methods of nosologists buve led then to take of it. 
It sppeurs to be iimpossible to consider insanity as constituting 
more one well-defined genus; nor is it by any means certasn, 
that sufficiently vhmacteristic distinctions cun be Inid down, for 
enabling we t subdivide it methodically into any namber of dis- 
tiket species. Some kind of subdivision ouglit however to be 
Attempted; and it mutters little whether we call the subordmate 
descriptions ef the disease species or varieties: that division anust 
be best, which 6 most marked in nature, and which seems to 


itford che dportant indications for directing the method of 


treatment. 
Dr. Arnold divides the genus imsanity into two principal heads, 
ideal and notional msanity. His ideal insanity is a disease of the 


dnsanity, the perceptions ate nattitdl, but the judythent forms er 
roneous 


150 
the head, atid the patients never _ re~ 
main tion while they are under the influence of a 
paroxysm. The freqaent benefit which is obtained from evacuas 
tions of all kinds, and especially from local bleedmg, m such . 
cases as are curable by medicine, muy also be considered as | 
affording additional evidence of the general nature of the proxi- | 
of wo less delicacy than the definition of insamity itself; for these 
varieties pass imto each other still more frequently and more | 
imperceptibly than. msanity passes mto health. Hence it 
— not only disagree materially in ther i 
diseases mto genera and species, but most of * 
it ters are so constructed as to be incapable of compa- a 
fisoh with those of other systematical authors: and the same ; 
kiad of confusion has arisen, as if, nm botany, some classifications ee 
Were derived from the flowers, others from the fruit, others from gy 
| 
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roneous or unreasonable notions of the relations of things. Un- 
der these two heads he arranges thirteen different species, whieh 
are not very easy to be correctly distinguished, Dr. Crichton di- 
vides the order of mental diseases into three : delirium; or. 
general ement ; hallucinatio, or portial ond 
tia, or imbecility ; and of each of these genera he also makes a 
variety of species, but they scarcely a to be more naturally — 
distinct than those of Dr. Arnold. We apprehend that Mr. Pi- 

nel’s division of insanity, although by no means-unexceptionable, 
will be best calculated for affording our readers a general idea of 
the forms which the disease commonly assumes ; and. it will en- 
able us, without too great prolixity, to illustrate the respective 
varieties, by appropriate cases. Dr. Arnold’s work, Mr. Pinel 
seems to nn a ‘ burthensome compilation, or a multi- 
plication of scholastic divisions, more calculated to retard than 
to advance the progress of science ;) and Dr. Crichton’s two vo- 
Jumes, as founded ‘ merely on the authority of some observations 
dramed from a German. journal ; together with ingenious disser- 
tations on the doctrines of modern physiologists, and a view of 
the moral and physical effects of the human passions,’ ‘These 
censurés appear to us to be somewhat too severe ; nor is it cer- 
tain, thet the work, in which they are contained, possesses much 
‘stronger claims than these treatises, to the merit either of novelty, 
or of practical importance : but we are perfectly ready to allow, 
that its author has presented the public with some very interest- 


ing cases. 
neThe melancholia of Pinel is an insanity, or loss of understand- 
ing, without propensity to violence; confined to one subject, 
while the faculties in remain unimpaired with respect to 
other subjects ; and illusion may be either pleasurable or 
inful. without a perversion-of the 
powers and propensities, without loss of understanding. Mania 
with delirium isa general perversion of the understanding, as well 
as of the dispositions, with increased nervous excitement. De- 
_ mentia is marked by a rapid succession of incoherent ideas, with 
perpetual activity and extravagance, with abolition of the judg- 
ment, or the power of comparing ideas, and with diminished 
sensibility. Idtotism is distinguished by a general obliteration 
the intel and active powers. 


Bee 


The term melancholia, in its nosological sense, is not synon 
with melancholy, but implies simply the limitation of the illusion to 
one-subject, whether attended by elevation or by depression of spi- 
rits: and the subject of the illusion remains sometimes u 
for twenty or thirty years. ‘ Lunatic asylums, says Mr, rf 
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143 of the. English edition, ‘ afford numerous instances of these op- 


posite extremes. The steward of a gentleman of fortune lost his pro~ 


perty by the révolution : and for his attachment to the old regyme 
was committed to prison, where he was detained for some months, 
Overwhelmed by apprehensions for his life, which po el ee 
harboured, and which the violence of the times was too much cal- 


culated to excite, he at length became insane. In that situation he. 


was transmitted to the hospital of Bicétre, where he soon compli- 
mented himself with the title and prerogatives of the king of France. 
A simple timorous man made use of some expressions of dissatisiac- 
tion with the government, in the second year of the republic: be 
was threatened with the guillotine: the consequences were, that he 
lost his sleep, was exceedingly perplexed, and forsook his ordinary 
employment. Soon after, he was confined in the Asylum de Bicé- 
tre: the idea of his ignominious death perpetually haunted him, and 
he daily solicited the execution of the decree which he fancied to 
have been passed against him. A young man, who had lost his rea- 
son amid the pangs of disappointed love, was influenced by so power+ 
ful an illusion, that he mistook every female visitor for his dear 
Mary Adeleine, the object of his unfortunate attachment. To hear 
his tender and impassioned addresses to every fair stranger that he 
met with, was calculated to soften the hafdest heart.’ The delirium 
was here confined to one subject, though certainly not to one ob- 
ject. In another instance the illusion was much more limited. ‘A 
commissary, one day, visited the hospital of Bicétre, for the pur- 
pose of dismissing such of its tenants as were supposed to be cured. 
Among others, he put some questions to an old vine-dresser, who re- 
plied to him with great propriety and coherence. Upon which the 
officer prepared the Jegal instrument for his discharge, and, accord- 
ing to custom, gave it him to sign: but what was his surprise, when 
he saw the old man sign himself Curist, and indulge inall the reve- 
ries suggested by that delirium! 

The mania without delirium, a disease rather of the disposition 
than of the intellects, is well illustrated by the following history. 
* At a period of the revolution, ~ aich it is to be wished could be 
effaced from the annals of our story, a case of mania without de- 
lirium gave rise to an extraordiuary scene at the Asylum of Bicétre. 
The brigands, after the massacre of the prisons, broke like madmen 


into the hospital, under pretence of emancipating certain victims of © 


the old tyranny, whom it had endeavoured to confound with the 
maniacal residents at that house. They proceeded in arms from 
cell to cell, interrogating the prisoners, and passing by such of them 
as were manifestly insane. A maviac, bound in chains, arrested 
their attention by the most bitter complaints, which he preferred 
with t justice and rationality. ‘ Is it not shameful,’ said he, 
* that I should be bound in chains and confounded with madmen ? 
‘He defied them to accuse him of any act of impropriety or extra- 
If, WO, IIT L vaganee. 
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. * It is an instance of the most flagrant injustice.’ He con- 
jured the strangers to put an end to such oppression, and to become 
hi liberators.. His complaints excited, among the armed mob, 
loud murmurs and imprecations against the governor of the hospi- 
tal. They immediately sent for that gentleman, and, with their 
sabres at his breast, demanded an explanation of his conduct. When 
he attempted to justify himself, they imposed silence upon him. To 
no purpose did he adduce, from his own experience, similar in- 
stances of maniacs, who were free from delirium, but at the same 
time extremely dangerous from their outrageous passions. They 
answered him only with abuse: and had it not been for the ceurage 
of his wife, who protected him with her own person, he would have 
been sacrificed to their fury. They commanded him to release the 
maniac, whom they led in triumph, with reiterated shouts of ‘ Vive 
la Republique.’ The sight of so many armed men, their loud and 
confused shouts, and their faces flushed with wine, roused the mad- 
man’s fury. He seized, with a vigorous grasp, the sabre of his next 
neighbour, brandished it about with great violence, and wounded 
several of his liberators. Had he not been promptly mastered, he 
would soon have avenged the cause of outraged humanity. The sa- 
vage mob then thought proper to lead him back to his cell, and with 
shame and reluctance yielded to the voice of justice and experi- 
ence.’ In three cases of this species the patients hac biennial 
roxysms, each lasting six months. One instance is related, inwhich 
the disease appeared to be cured, and the patient had remained 
quiet for four years, when he suddenly formed a design of immole- 
ting all his companions as an expiatory sacrifice to heaven, and ac- 
tually executed his intentions on two of them, after he had failed 
in an attempt on the life of the governor. In his former patoxysms 
this maniac had stiled himself the fourth person of the Trinity. 

The third species, or mania with delirium, is perhaps the most 
common, and the most genuine species of insanity. It may either 
be continued or intermittent, and when intermittent, it is the most 
curable of any of the species. ‘1 was frequently followed,’ says 
Mr. Pinel, ‘ at the Bicétre by a general, who said that he had been 

fighting an important battle, and had left fifty thousand men 
dead on the field. At my side was a monarch, who talked of no- 
thing but his subjects and his provinces. In another place was the 
prophet Mahomet in person, denouncing vengeance in the name of 
the Almighty. A little further was a sovereign of the universe, who 
could, with a breath, annihilate the world. Many of them seemed 
to be occupied by a multiplicity of objects, which were present to 
their imagination. They gesticulated, declaimed, and vociferated 
incessantly, without appearing to see or to hear any thing that 
‘ed. Others, under illusive influence, saw objects in forms cd pad 
lours which they did not really possess. Under the influence of an 
Ulusion of that kind, was a maniac, who mistook for ea 
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vils every assemblage of that he saw. Another maniac tore 
his clothes to tatters, scattered the straw, on which he lay, un- 
der the apprehension that it was a heap of twisted serpents.’ It is 
sometimes difficult to say, whether a particular case ought to be re- 
ferred to this species or to melancholia, the unity of the subject of 
illusion not admitting a very clear definition; this ambiguity may be 
lified by an instance which has been related to us as having 

lately occurred in the Infirmary at Edinburgh. The patient per- 
fectly recognised the friends who visited him, and retained in most 
the use of all his faculties; but like the Athenian, who 

firmly believed that every ship which sailed from the Pirzus was his 
own private property, and freighted with his own merchandize, this 
Maniac imagined that the Infirmary was his palace, and all its inha- 
bitants his faithful and attentive servants. He would invite his ac- 
quaintance to partake of the pleasures of his table, telling them that 
he had the best cooks in the world, and that he fared most sumptu- 
ously : at the same time he used to observe, that there was some- 
thing very unaccountable in the made dishes that were sent up to 
him, for though they were to all appearances exquisite in their kind, 
they seemed to him to have a very singular flavour of porridge. In 
fact his taste appeared to be the only sense that was free from the 
general illusion. The case of the watchmaker mentioned by Pinel, 
who insisted that he had been guillotined, and that another head 
had afterwards, by mistake, been placed on his shoulders instead of 
his own, and then imagined that he had discovered the perpetual 
motion, presents a variety of the same intermediate description.— 
* Look at these teeth,’ he would say: ‘ mine were exceedingly hand- 
some; these are rotten and decayed: my mouth was sound and 
healthy ; this is foul and diseased. How different is this hair from 
that of my own head !’ But there is reason to suspect a little inven- 
tion in the account which aningenious maniac is sometimes tempted 
to give of his sensations: there seems, for example, to have been 
something like affectation in the madman who pretended that dead 
animals retained their feei:ng, and would not eat meat from huma- 
nity ; and in him who professed to be a great surgeon, and stole a 
wooden leg in order to place it under him, .and to hatch it into ¢ 

one. 

An instance of the dementia, or incoherent insanity, is exhibited 
in a case which is thus related by Mr. Pinel, p. 103. ‘ His mo- 
tions, his ideas, his broken sentences, his confused and momentary 
glimpses of mental affection appeared to present a periect i ‘of 
chaos. He.came up to me, looked at me, and overwhelmed me 
with a torrent of words, without order or connexion. In a moment 
he turned to another person, whom in his turn he deafened with his 
unmeaning babble, or threatened, with an evanescent look of anger: 
‘but, as incapable of determined and continued excitement of the 
feelings as of a just connexion of ideas, 
L2 
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of a momentary effervescence, which was immediately succeeded 
by acalm. If he went into a room, he quickly displaced or over- 
turned the furniture, without manifesting any direct intention. 
Scarcely could one look off, before he would be at a considerable 
distance, exercising his versatile mobility in some other way. He 
was quiet only when food was presented tohim. He rested, even at 
night, but for a few moments.’ The mania which sometimes occurs 
after parturition appears to be generally of this kind. 


- We shall now proceed to give some account of the contents 
of the work which we have undertaken to criticize. The former 
edition of Mr. Haslam’s observations was published in 1798 ; it 
was read with universal interest, and we are not dis to deny 
that the present work, which extends to more than twice as 
many pages is at least equally entertaming: the reader is led 
from one part of it to another with a sort of impati ap- 
proaching to that which is felt in the perusal of a romance. 

ut it may be questioned whether the value of the work in a 
medical point of view is by any means increased in the same 


with its bulk. 
The first chapter is entitled Definition; but apparently in 
the sense in which the last chapter of Rasselas is stiled a on. 
clusion. On the definitions proposed by other authors, Mr. 
Haslam makes several very just remarks, and even that which 
he had himself laid down im his former edition, he has. tacitly 
withdrawn. In some of the additions which Mr. Haslam has 
made Nea of his work, ware to 
considerably influenced by the ical and metaphysi 

opinions of Mr. Horne Tooke. ‘ Metaphysicians,’ he says,-p. 8. 
* pretty generally agree, that the human mind possesses certain 
faculties and powers; as imagination, judgment, reason, and 
memory ;’ but, ‘ as far as I have observed, it does not all 
those powers and faculties, with which the pri man has 
thought fit to invest it——If mind were actually capable of the 
operations attributed to it, it would necessarily have been able 
to create a language expressive of them. But the fact is other- 
wise. The language, which characterises mind and its operations, 
has been borrowed from external objects; for mind has no Jan- 


it then follow, because we often use figurative language 
in describing the operations of the mind, that these. operations 
have actually no existence in nature? - In the instances, 

by Mr. Haslam, of the contrition and sorrow which are com- 
monly said to be felt after committing a ee? 
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because ¢ontrition originally signified rubbing » and sor- 
row once meant soreness of the body, that we neither 
Sori of mind fer our faults, and repen- 
tance of soul fer our crimes? 
The whole grammatical system of Mr. Tooke, ingenious and 
important as it is in some respects, appears to us to be involved 
throughout in one fundamental error ; that he has entirely con- 
founded the etymological part of grammar with the exegetical. 
Because he has shown how a word came to be employed in a 
particular sense a thousand years ago, he would infer that he has 
given a newer and truer explanation of its present sense than 
ever was discovered before ; and in doing this, he has confounded 
two things which are often perfectly distinct. ' 
. We must therefore beg leave to assert, notwithstanding the 
opinions of Mr.'Tooke and Mr. Haslam, that ‘ reasoning’ is 
really something more than reckoning, whatever ‘ ratio’ in Latin, 
or ‘ rathjo’ in Gothic, may once have meant. And that, not- 
withstanding the ‘ etymology of imagination, reflection, com- 
bination, and abstraction,’ terms ‘ which have arisen from phy- 
' sical objects,’ the ideas conveyed by these terms are not ‘ inde- 
pendent of any operation which the mind has elaborated :’ that 
imagination has a real meaning totally separate from contem- 
plating the effects of a mirror, that rellactien implies something 
different from merely tracing back our footsteps, that combina- 
tion does not necessarily denote the ‘ amalgamation’ of two ma- 
terial objects into one, and that abstraction is perfectly distinct 
from the manual operation of cutting simples or gathering fruit. 
But to return to the subject more immediately before us. 
It. appears from Mr. Haslam’s observations, that there is 
seldom reason to suppose that sensations wholly new are intro- 
duced into the mind of a maniac by the disease, or that the 
immediate operations of the senses are perverted: all the illu- 
sions being false combinations of former ideas, with the addi- 
tional, persuasion of their actual existence. Thus, when a mad- 
man with a il; i ing previously existed 
in the mind, oye morbidly con into i 
This agrees also very much with what happens in sleep: and as 
in sleep, so in madness, poly cogs seems to be generally 
sound although exercised upon false grounds, and sometimes 
feeble. from an unavoidable want of attention. Mr. Haslam 
observes, that most of the illusions of dreams relate to visible 
objects, while in ear seems to be most af- 
Wath L fected : 
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- fected: this distinction is however by no means constantly true, 
and may be considered as in some measure accidental. The divi- 
sion of insanity into mania and melancholia our author thinks 
as unimportant in practice as it is difficult in theory. ; 

The second chapter relates to the symptoms of the’ disease : 
An attack whether of periodical or of continued insanity is often 
orange by pain in the head, throbbing of its arteries, and gid- 
‘ 3 sometimes also by a peculiar sensation in the intestines ; 
but all who are subject to the disease agree that they become 
confused, from the sudden and rapid intrusion of unconnected 
thoughts. ‘The incoherence which is observable in the words 
of many madmen, has been attributed by some authors merely 
_ to the rapidity with which the train of their ideas passes before 
‘the mind ; but we are inclined to think that much of the appa- 
rent rapidity often depends on a want of connexion. The re- 
collection of a distant scene, and of a particular moment of 
time, does certainly occur in some cases to a mind not otherwise 
diseased, without any association of ideas that can possibly be 
traced, except a certain peculiarity of internal feelmg, which 
was perhaps also experienced at the time and place so recalJed 
to mind; and the same affection occurring in a more marked 
degree, would approach very near to the incoherence of demen- 
tia, which does not therefore require us to suppose that the train 
of ideas is in reality more rapid than usual ; although, in some 
Cases, it is not at all improbable that there is such an accele- 
ration. 

~ After a correct and elegant description of the usual symptoms 
‘of mania, p. 41, Mr. Haslam observes, that ‘ madmen do not 
always continue in the same furious or depressed state: the 
maniacal paroxysm abates of its violence, and some beams of 
hope occasionally cheer the despondency of the melancholic 
patients. We have in the hospital some unfortunate persons 
who are obliged to be secured the greater part of their time, 
but who now and then become'calm, and to a certain degree 
rational : upon such occasions they are allowed a greater range, 
and are admitted to associate with the others.’ 

_ Mr. Pinel informs us, that of 200 maniacs at the Bicétre, 
52 had periodical paroxysms at irregular times, and 6 at regular; 
the disease recurring in one instance every other day, in the rest 
of the six mostly every year or every two years. : 
‘Those who recover their sensés are often surprised when they 
are informed of the length of time which has elapsed during 
their illness, while they appear to themselves to have had only a 
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short dream ; in ] few of the i which have 
through imprinted on their memory, although 
some maniacs are able to give a tolerably collected account of 
what they have felt during their indisposition : to these the time 
must probably have appeared longer. Sometimes the traces of 
later sensations have been wholly erased from the mind, while 
earlier impressions have retained all their vigour: A maniac has 
fancied himself still a child, or has forgotten a or an 
art which he had lately learnt ; and after his recovery been 
obliged to learn again to write. ‘This remark reminds us of a 
one of an injury of the head recorded oy regev thy ; it 
ned to a foreigner twenty-seven years of age, who spoke 
English perfectly well; but ure his illness he could only 
answer in French, and said he was but sixteen years old. Mr. 
Haslam has never found that maniacs in are less liable 
to suffer from cold than other persons; on the , they 
are very subject to mortifications when exposed to cold in any 
considerable degree. He describes a particular species of in- 
sanity as sometimes occurring about the time of puberty, espe- — 
cially in those who have possessed a good capacity and a lively 
disposition, and in females more frequently than in males; they 
become by degrees listless and inactive, their faculties are gra- 
oy obliterated, until at last they are complete and incurable 
ots, 
_ ‘The third chapter of Mr. Haslam’s work may be considered 
as the principal Loniution of the whole superstructure ; it con- 
tains a relation of thirty-seven cases, in which the brain was 
examined after death; and of these eight have been added in 
the second edition. In no one of the cases described were the 
brain and its membranes perfectly free from the appearance of 
disease : in almost all, the membranes either bore marks of for- 
mer inflammation, or were actually much distended by a con- 
gestion of blood: in thirteen, there was an effusion of water 
in nine, the consistence of the brain 
was firmer than in the natural state; in seven softer; but in 
twenty not perceptibly altered. In ten cases or more, a pecu- 
liar looseness of the scalp was observed, an appearance which 
seems to have escaped the notice of former authors; it was 


sometimes perceptible even during the life of the patient. This 
may perhaps be considered as one of the consequences of in- 
aap sd and as resembling the detachment of the cuticle by 

application of a blister, or the separation of the hoof of a 
horse from the parts with which it is naturally connected ; a 
14 circumstance 
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‘circumstance which is said to be often the consequence of an 
inflammatory affection, and the cause of the horse becoming foun- 
dered. The other symptoms which Mr. Haslam has recorded, 
agree very nearly with the observations which have been made 
on a much larger scale by former authors. Thus Mr. Gredi 
relates, that the pia mater was thickened or otherwise di 
in 86 cases out of 100; there was water between the mem- 
branes in 120 cases out of 216, and in 118 of the same number 
the consistence of the brain appeared to be softer than in its 
natural state, Mr. Pinel’s observations on the absence of oy 
marked difference in the appearances of the brain in mania a 
in sonre other diseases, by no means stand in direct opposition 
to the assertion, that something morbid is commonly discover- 
able in all these affections. 
The symptoms of many of the cases related by our author 
were extremely interesting, both in a medical and metaphysical 
_point of view. In the i4th, the patient exhibited a singular 
specimen of a determination to maintain his own opinion ; he 
insisted that he had no mouth, and when compelied by force to 
swallow, declared that a wound had been made in his throat. 
_through which the food had been introduced. Another author 
has related a history of a madman who was persuaded that he 
could not pass through the door of his room, and when he had 
been dragged through it in order to convince him of his error, 
he asserted that the flesh had been torn from his bones im the 
Operation, and died in a few days under the impression. The 
22d case presents us with an example of the deepest cunning, 
and the greatest temporary self-command in a maniac who was 
endeavouring to obtain a release ; the 28th, of madness in a lite- 
rary form in the person of an usher, who stiled himself a rela- 
tion of Anacreon ; the 29th and 37th cases, of an insanity, of 
which the character was a universal love of mischief; and the. 
Sist, of a fatal hectic, which seemed to supervene .in conse- 
quence of a disappointment of maniacal revenge. In the 33d 
_case, the patient was completely in his senses during his confine- 
meut, and was therefore more than once itted to return to 
his wife and family ; but, in a few hours he came home he 
felt on Sane and fancied that he was eee at all 
_ points, il and his imps having taken possession best 
_places in his house. He Snsheed that he would never again 
return home ; but during ri years that he remained at Beth- 
lem, neither his actions nor his conversation discovered the least 
"_imsanity. He was perfectly aware that his intellects were dis- 
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ordered whenever he returned to his family; but his wife and 
children frequently visited him, and he always received them 
with great affection. ~The 35th case is that of. a schoolmaster, 
who had destroyed the person under whose cure he was placed 
at Manchester ; his own account of this transaction deserves to 
be transcribed, p. 169. 


“ The man whom I stabbed richly deserved it. He behaved to 
me with great violence and cruelty, he degraded my nature as a 
human being, he tied me down, handcuffed me, and confined my 
hands much higher than my head with a leathern thong; he stretched 
me on a bed of torture. After some days he released me. I gave 
him warning, for I told his wife | would have justice of him. On 
her communicating this to him, he came to me in a furious passion, 
threw me down, dragged me through the court-yard, thumped on 
my breast, and confined me in a dark and damp cell. Not liki 
this situation, I was induced to play the hypocrite. 1 protendod 
extreme sorrow for having threatened him, and by an affectation of 
repentance prevailed on him to release me. For several days I paid 
him great attention, and lent him every, assistance. He seemed 
much pleased with the flattery, and became very friendly in his be- 
haviour towards me. Going one day into the kitchen where his 
wife was busied, I saw a knife; this was too great a temptation to 
be resisted ; I concealed it, and carried it about me. For some 
time afterwards the same friendly intercourse was maintained be- 
tween us ; but as he was one day unlocking his garden door, I seized 
the opportunity, and plunged the knife up to the hilt in his back.” 
He always mentioned this circumstance with peculiar triumph, and 
his countenance, the most cunning and malignant I ever beheld, 
became highly animated at the conclusion of the story. During the 
‘time he was in Bethlem Hospital, he most ingeniously formed a 
stiletto out of a mop-nail ; it was an elaborate contrivance, and had 
probably been the work of several months. It was rendered ex- 
tremely sharp and polished by whetting on a small pebble ; it was 
fixed into a handle, and had a wooden sheath made trom the mop- 
stick. This instrument he carried in his left breeches ket, his 
_ Tight hand grasping the hilt. As I always found him in that posture 
when I visited him, I suspected he had some concealed implement 
. of mischief, and therefore employed a convalescent patient to watch 
him through the key hole of his door, This person saw him with 
the weapon, and also ascertaining the distance at which he could 
use it. The instrument was taken from him by surprise. When he 
‘found he was prevented from executing his purpose, he reared out 
‘the most horrid imprecations ; he cursed the Almighty for creating 
him, and more especially for having given him the form of a human 
5 and he wished ‘to. goto hell, that he might not be disgraced 
ity. 
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_ The next case is a very interesting account of a basket and 
mat-maker, who employed a number of his companions in his 
service, but not being so perfect a moralist as Mr. Pinel’s pa- 
tients, cheated his workmen by all possible means, till he 
acquired a considerable sum of money, which he lost all at once 
to an insane soldier at cards; the soldier for fear of being 
obliged to make restitution, eloped in the night: the manufac- 
turer was afterwards rivalled and outdone in his art by a part- 
nership consisting of the well-known Hatfield and a cobler ; 
and in a rel which arose on the occasion, he fell down apo- 
plectic, while exerting all his force to strike his opponent. 

In the fourth chapter, Mr. Haslam relates some cases of in- 
sane children: such occurrences are not very frequent, except 
in the form of idiotism ; and even im these instances the disease 
approaclied considerably to that character. In one of them, 
the child had been extremely i ed from his infancy. His 
countenance was decidedly ‘ maniacal ;’ a term which the author 
professes himself unable correctly to explain. But would not 
the permanent expression of any passion, without a cause, give 
a@ truly maniacal character to the countenance? In general, the 
elevation of the eyebrows, as if from the contraction of the 
scalp, seems to be the most observable feature. Mr. Haslam 
appears not to be aware that a smile is always produced by the 
action of the zygematic muscles, with a more or less marked 
contraction of the orbicularis palpebrarum, 

Among the physical causes of madness, Mr. Haslam enume- 
rates, in his fifth chapter, intoxication, blows, fever, the use of 
mercury, suppressed eruptions and discharges, hereditary dispo- 
sition, and paralytic affections: among the moral causes, grief, 
angratified desire, religious terror, disappointed pride, fright, 


anger, the habitual indulgence of any passion whatever, and any 


sudden and violent affection. He combats the once prevailing 
idea of a connection between lunacy and the motions of the 
moon; not having been able to discover any such connection by 
the most accurate observations; although he thinks it very pos- 
sible that in women the paroxysms may sometimes have a monthly 
period ; and that the restlessness of maniacs in general may oc¢- 
casionally be increased by the-admission of the light of the full 
moon. He imagines that the term lucid interval originated 
from the idea ef the lunar influence ; but we do not sée the neces- 
sity of this conclusion. Mr. Pinel informs us,. that of 113 ma- 
miacs, 34 were attacked by the disease in consequence of do- 


fanaticism, and 24 from disappointments in love. 


_ Mestic misfortunes, 50 frem the events of the revelution, 25 from 
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Mr. Haslam very objects to the insertion of mental: 


labour in the catalogue of the usual causes of insanity: but we 
see no reason to doubt, that the fatigue occasioned by intense 
thought, which certainly often produces head-ach, may also 
sometimes become the exciting cause of a maniacal attack, where 
there is a predisposition in the constitution. Boerhaave tells us, 
that unremitting attention to a single subject, for a whole day, 
ence kept him without sleep for six weeks; and such a state 
must in some respects approach very near to mania. But, as 
we have already observed, habitual application, when not exces- 
sive, by streugthening the mind, seems to render it much less 
liable to disease. A pernicious effect may however often arise 
from a too rapid succession of various pursuits; for instance, 
from a superficial attention to an ill-digested course of reading : 
this appears to have happened in a case here related at length ; 


multiplicity of studies, too closely pursued; without sufficient 
exertion of the judgment, has bewildered a mind amply stored 
with various funds of knowledge, but tgo little regulated by the 
dictates of solid reason and common sense. "The hereditary 
transmission of a tendency to maniacal affections is established 
by our author on the most indisputable evidence. 

The sixth chapter treats of the prognosis, or of the probable 
event of the disease. It appears that, in forty-six years, 4042 
men, and 4832 women, have been admitted into Bethlem hos- 

ital: of the men, 1155 have recovered, of the women, 1402. 
usual time of trial is a year: und the instances of recovery 
after this period are very rare. Those, who have already suffered 
more than a year from the disease, are not admitted into the 
hospital. The proportion of cures is nearly the same, as has 
been observed, on a much smaller scale, in the hospital of Cha- 
- In a period of ten years, 3 of those, who were admitted be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 20, were discharged cured; of those 


Mr. Haslam insists very strongly on the improbability, that so — 


great a proportion as nine out of ten maniacs should ever be dis 
missed cured, by the most successful practitioner ; and he consi- 


| who were between 20 and 30, about }; of those between 30 | 
and 40, who were the most numerous, +; between 40 and 50, ; | 
nearly +; between 50 and 60, + ; between 60 and 70, +: so that . 
the probability of a cure appears to decrease regularly, as the 
age of the patient increases. 
ig 


and marvellous.’ But most of Dr.Willis’s 
a very different state from the great majori yom 
mitted to the hospital of Bethlem : an asylum which is 


Boe permit. ge with an eye of dread and aversion, as 


the last resource in a case which is become almost hopeless. 
Instead of one third of the whole number admitted, which is the 
as of cures at Bethlem and ot Chaveuten, Dr. Arnald 
in his own private establishment, and m the Lei- 
cester Lunatic Asylum, two thirds of those who are admitted are 
— In - robability, if Dr. Willis had kept a very accu- 
po oo patients, his account would have varied con- 
sidecably lose from men: but allowing him 
to have been only a little more successful than Dr. ‘Amold, the 
recovery of many more than half of his patients might naturally 
make him sanguine on the subject ; and it must be remembered, 
that, in the important cure which produced the discussion, the 
sentiments of most-of his coll 
- It is remarkable that furious “insanity is much more cote 
than melancholy madness. Of 100 violent maniacs, 62 were 
cured ; but of the same number of mlancholic patients, only 27. 
The frequent alteruation of these states is observed to be an un- 
favourable circumstance : although a paroxysm of furious mania, 
we has sometimes, according to other authors, 
been beneficial in a case of chronic idiotism. ae 
dually ap ing, is om incurable. Mental 


dom The "difficulty of relieving religious 

snd scowl by all authors: and Mr. Haslam ob- 

that by far the greater number of the cases of this kind, 

+h have come under his notice, have been derived from me- 

in its various forms. 
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‘The i ject of is discussed in the 
seadhedintn The ail of the English, in this respect, Mr. 
Haslam supposes to have been sometimes overrated: at least, 
he denies them the possession of any secret, which enables them 
to exert a ic influence by the awfulness of a stern look. 
He observes, however, that the superintendant must necessarily 
acquire an ascendency over the patient by firmness and autho- 
rity: and that when he has misbehaved, immediate confinement 
must be directed. The punishment ought to be public, and to 
be inflicted by such a force, as may be amply sufficient to over- 
come all resistance: for maniacs, however furious, almost al- 
ways submit to a decided and striking superiority. 


Corporal co wre our author observes, has sometimes 
been incl in the description of the coercion, which is to be 
applied to maniacs: and on the inhumanity and absurdity of 
this practice he expatiates at large. We do not mean to defend 
it; and we believe it is never employed at present by any re- 
spectable practitioners ; but we must observe, that its ‘ inhu- 
manity’ depends only on its ‘ absurdity.’, If it were decidedly - 
beneficial in any degree, we cannot conceive that it would be 
more inhuman to beat a patient, than to bleed, blister, or cau- 
terize him. Mr. Haslam asks—p. 289. 

‘ ‘Would ‘any rational practitioner, in case of phrenitis, or in the 
delirium of fever, order his patient to be scourged? He would ra- 
ther:suppose that the brain, or its membranes, were inflamed, and 
that the incoherence of discourse, and violence of action, were 
duced by such local disease. It has been shown by the aan ol 
dissections, .that the contents of the cranium, in all the instances 
that have occurred to me, have been in a morbid state. It should, 
therefore, be the object of the practitioner, to remove such disease, 
rather than irritate and torment the sufferer. Coercion should only 
be considered as a protecting and salutary restraint.’ 


To these remarks we reply, that our author has fully allowed 
the efficacy of moral causes, in producing and continuing the 
disease ; and this being granted, it follows of necessity that mo- 
ral causes may be effectual in palliating it, since they may at 
least counteract or remove those circumstances, which would 
tend to promote its continuance ; and it is at least a probable con- 
sequence, that moral causes must sometimes be capable of pro- 
curing it: nor is this reasoning by any means at variance with 
i the active passions tending to produce a in 
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may therefore be inferred; that the depressing passions must 


have the most immediate effect in counteracting some of the 
eauses of the worst kinds of the disease. Consequently coer- 
cion, as productive of fear, is not to be consi only ‘asa 
protecting and salutary restraint, but as a powerful and a prin- 
cipal agent in the medical treatment of the disease. We doubt 
not that good effects have often been produced, even by the se- 
verity which Mr. Haslam deprecates as inhuman : it is however 
extremely probable, . that blows would in general rather tend to 
irritate the vindictive spirit of a maniac, than to subdue his vio- 
tence, and humble his pride; and might prompt him to enter- 
tain secret designs of revenge, instead of inspiring him with the 
esteem and awe, which he ought, for his own benefit, to feel. 
These sentiments, our author observes, are most effectually im- 
pressed by gentleness and kindness; avoiding all deceit, but 
strictly inflicting every threatened punishment. This mode of 
treatment has succeeded so well, that im fourteen years he has 
never been struck, nor personally insulted, by a madman, though 
b= pS gone round alone, and mixed indiscriminately with 
patients. 

' In common cases, the straight waistcoat affords the most 
convenient mode of coercion ; but in warm weather it too often 
increases the irritation and restlessness of the patient: In cases 
of great fury and violence, he should be kept in a-dark room, 
confined by one leg, with metallic manacles on his wrists; the 
skin being less liable to be injured by the friction of polished 
metal than by that of linen or cotton. In Bethlem hospital, no 
attempt is made to repress the cries of the gear the means 
which are sometimes employed elsewhere, for this purpose, be- 
ing considered as cruel and unnecessary. . 

To reason with madmen on the subject of their illusions, ap- 
pears to be almost always useless, and often prejudicial. If 
such attempt were made, it ought perhaps to be indirect, thou 
powerful, rather leading them me into 
surdity, than directly contradicting them. When the patient is 
insensible of his situation, it is often of advantage to keep him in 
ignorance of it. It may sometimes be of service to divert the 
‘mind from the morbid trains of thought which engage it, especi- 
~ ally in breaking through the vicious associations of ideas, which 
are preserved by habit, when the bodily disease has been in great 
Measure removed. For it appears to be a matter of observation, 
that the advantages derived from any attempts of this kind have, 
in general, been in cases of convalescents. Mr. Haslam: here 
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mentioned some devices by Dr. Cox, for deceiving 
Te ing maniacs into health: the greatest objection to 
pet sap diy d perhaps be the difficulty of finding persons so 

as to be imposed on by the methods described ; and at the 


‘game time so much in their senses, as to afford any chance of 
ps ee by them. Mr. Pinel has related a case, in © 
whic 


a melancholy lunatic was permanently deterred from his 
purpose of suicide, by the alarm of being attacked by robbers, 
on the bridge from which he was going to precipitate himself. 

- The local circumstances of the patients in em hospital 
do not appear to have afforded the author an pa gee of 
making experiments on the effects of exercise diversified 
em ent, which, in the hands of some other practitioners, are 

id to have been occasionally beneficial. 

The diet of insane persons should be light, and easy of diges- 
tion, but not too low, especially while a course of evacuant me- 
dicines is pursued. Mr. Haslam observes, that, to his know- 
ledge, ‘ no experiments have me been imstituted respecting the 
diet of insane persons: they have never been compelled to live 
entirely on farinaceous substances.’ But he seems to have over- 
looked Mr. Pinel’s statement of the very complete trial that was 
afforded to the system of starving, during the French revolution. 


The allowance of bread, at the hospitals, was gradually reduced, 
in the course of three months, from a pound and a half a day, 
to six ounces, with a little biscuit; and the soup before allowed _ 
was withdrawn : the consequence of this system was an immense 
mortality ; numbers being carried off by colliquative diarrhceas 
and dysenteries, without any improvement in the maniacal symp- 
toms, that was particularly noticed. 


Mr. Haslam objects, in very strong terms, to Dr. Cox’s sug- 
gestion respecting the benefit which may be derived m some 
maniacal cases from the effect of continued intoxication. But 
we must confess that we see nothing either wholly incredible in 

- Cox’s assertions, or inadmissible in his reasoning. In the 
acknowledged scantiness of the fact, on which we are enabled to 
found our medical reasoning, it is fair to carry analogy to the 
utmost possible extent, in order that it may serve us as a clue to 
experiment, by means of which some new facts may be esta- 
blishied: and we agree with Dr. Cox in believing, that ‘ if any 
considerable commotion, any violent new action can be excited 
in maniacal complains, by whatever means, the mental derange- 
ment is often considerably relieved, if not anently removed.” 

e cannot, however, promise ourselves that, in the present in- 
stance, much advantage will be derived from the method s 
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‘Bested 5 _and we regret that Dr. Cox has not enlarged more on 
cases, in which a beneficial effect appeared to be. 

ect of the mariagement of the insane—Dr. Armold 
iy wy f the words, humane and kind treat- 
ment, in the title page. The directions are nearly the same with 
those which are contained in this chapter of Mr. Haslam’s work, 
with the addition of a few comments and illustrations; and we 
are sorry to observe that the learned author does not announce 
his intended work, on the medical treatment of insanity, as in a 
state of forwardness. Dr. Amold’s rules relate to the safety of 
the patient and of his friends, to the necessity of controul, to 
the propriety of acquiring authority, to soothing the mind of the 
patient, mop to enforci to 
exacting proper exercise, to the importance of amusements, to 
the removal of the patient from his own house, the restriction of 
wits bis and the total prevention of the 
, to the proper assortment of cases of different 
separation 0 the sexes, and, lastly, to the choice 
mined and diet. He observes that those maniacs, 
who refuse to eat, are occasionally induced to follow the exam- 
food of their own accord, when it is left as if by accident 
in their rooms. But Mr. Haslam seems to find no particular 


_ difficulty in administering food, as well as medicine, by force, 


when it is obstinately refused, which not un y. 

The last chapter of the work 

to be administered for the cure of insanity, and in particular to 

Movding, vomiting, camphor, bathing, blistering, and 

several merits of these modes of cure are dis- 

are to be employed. 

trestment in general, that no benefit is to be exp from it 
except in cases of regular intermittent insanity, reli 
choly, and delirium with an obliteration of j 


: species ever yielding to moral remedies, any more 

pt - mania without delirium. Turbulent mania, and irregular peri- 
| odical insanity, he has found the most curable by moral : 
i In plethoric habits, and in recent cases, bleeding appears to 

} be the most beneficial of all remedies, both in the maniacal and 
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efficacious mode of bleeding ; the head being previously shavéd, 
from 8 to. 16 ounces.may be taken from it, as often as may be 
necessary. The blood has very seldom a buff coat, even when 
drawn by venesection. Mr. Pinel never bleeds during the fit, 
its-approach when it is ex- 
t 

well as for forcing food on those who refuse it, Mr. Haslam 
employs a s' “Hat oval ring, with a handle. package ms 
placed between the knees of the operator, the. patient bli 


and. properly secured, an opportunity is watched, when he 


his mouth to speak, and the instrument is thrust in, and 
the food or medicine to be introduced without difficulty, A 
sternutatory of any kind always forces the mouth open, -in spite 
of the patient’s determination to keep it shut. 

Cathartic medicines are mn | as indispensably necessary, 
in almost all cases of insanity. Moderate pugatives are 
rally found sufficient for affecting the bowels: for instance, 
one to two ounces of infusion of senna as many drachms 


and 
of tincture of jala , and syrup of buckthorn, Sometimes, how- 
ever, the insensibility is so great, that two drachms of jalap may 
be cequired for a dose: in such cases there is generally some 


febrile affection; and, after the operation of more active medi- 
cines, it may be to keep the bowels in order by fre- 

t doses of infusion of senna, with tartrate of potats, tinc- 
ture of jalap, and a little tartarized autimony. Maniacs do not 
appear to be peculiarly liable to costiveness, ong fection et as 
it may be produced by their mode of life: but inel seems 
to thmk that in France the case is otherwise. 


which the bape are sometimes liable, are generally reli ; 
hydrargyri, with mild purgatives— ly how- 


the pi 
ple odes has appeared to be beneficial. Mr. Pinel ob- 
serves, that drachms of sulfate of ia, < 
decoction, will often ent a x of periodical msanity. 
Dr. Ferriar appe in an by giving tartarized an- 
timony, in doses as to produce a purgative effect. 

- Of emetics, Mr. Haslam is disposed to think very unfavour- 
ably. He says that in many instances, and in some, when 
bi ing had been previously employed, paralytic affections 


have within a few hours supervened on the exhibition of emetics. 


They have been given for six weeks t r without any other 
medicines; but where there was no indisposition besides 
insanity, Mr. Heslam has never seen any benefit derived from 
their use, except occasionally in facilitating the management of 
Li, NO. III. a violent 
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in high estimation by the physician of St. 8 ital. He 
seems to be highly offended with Dr. Cox’s- want of deference 
to his authority on this subject, and concludes his paragraph with 
a reflection, not of the most liberal nature. Dr. Cox is still 
completely at issue with Mr. Haslam with t. tote 


_ and safety of emetics ‘ in almost every case of derangement,’ a 


though he confesses that their utility appears to militate agamst 
his own opinion of the proximate cause of the disease, as con- 
sisting im a congestion of blood in the vessels of the head. = 
We must again remark, that the cases, which usually come 
under Mr. Haslam’s care, are probably by no’ means precisely 
of the same iption with many of those which occur in pri- 
vate . practice. symptoms of msanity may often be inti- 
mately connected with hypochondriasis, which is properly a 
species of dyspepsia ; and we have no doubt, that the very usual 
ice, of giving one or more emetics at the commencement 

of the disease, is sufficiently founded on experience to authorize 
its continuance. We confess, however, that even in such cases, 
thé benefit is not always decided: in one particular instance, we 
récollect having ordered an emetic where there were only some. 
slight oy of melancholy ; the emetic was taken m the 
niiddle of the day, but at night the patient destroyed herself. In 
cases of more genuine mama, Mr. Haslam’s testimony respect- 


From the administration of camphor, our author has not de- 

rived any material advantage ; but he does not appear to have 

ives it with vinegar, in the manner recommended by Dr. 
aughter, who mentions nine cases of cures performed by it. 

‘ Cold bathing seems to have produced paralytic affections in 
some plethoric habits: the shower bath is however less liable to 
this objection, and it may occasionally be useful, after the em- 
ployment of sufficient evacuations. . R. Willis thinks that 
warm baths are often beneficial, but cold bathing less frequent- 
ly: al we apprehend that Dr. Willis cannot be said’ 
wholly: to have disregarded cold bathing as a rémedy for in- 


‘Blisters on the head have not been found advantageous, ex- 
in phrenitical cases; but they are often extremely service- . 

able when applied to the inside of the legs. Setons have been 
tried without success; although Dr. Ferriar found seton 
usefal in a case of mania, which was attributed to a repelled 


Opium 
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Opium has almost always aggravated the disease when ¥io- 
lent ; and even when it has procured an interval of sleep. the 
patient, after awaking, has oo still more furious. ‘ Other, 
and per whimsical modes of treating this disorder have been 
mentioned: whirling or spinning a madman round on a pivot 
has been gravely proposed, and music has been extolled, witha 
considerable glow of imagination, by the same gentleman.’ The 
whimsical method of ‘ spinning a madman,’ or the introduction 
of a rotatory swing, was suggested by the late Dr. Darwin; and 
whether it deserved so very supercilious a remark as Mr. Haslam 
has bestowed on it, we shall leave our readers to judge for 
themselves from Dr. Cox’s report. We know nothing of Dr. 
‘Cox's private merit ; but wé do not think it fair, without posi- 
tive evidence, to suppose him capable of decidedly misrepresent- 
ing simple facts. 

_A man, aged 34, became insane, and almost i } 
peeeee uence of a series of repeated disappointments and 


* His whole system was steeled againsf impressions, and he must 
have sunk to the grave, but for the address of his attendants, 1 
the’ more common means had failed, and he obstinately resisted me- 
dicine: I therefore judged him a fair case for the swing, in which he 


was placed, two hours after he had taken a pint of thick water gruel 
and new milk: pulse 80, breathing 20; had had no alvine evacua- 
tion for six days,:nor made any.water for the last 24 hours; skin 
dry, but cool, eyelids half closed, the face vacant and ofa murky . 
hue: he made some resistance to being placed in the chair, but when 
properly seated and secured, he was at first turned round very gently, 
and after a few revolutions, he appeared to experience some unplea- 
sant sensations ; his attention was roused, and he made some violent 
but unavailing struggles; the motion being increased, he became 
pale, and begged the operation might be discontinued, promising 
compliance with my wishes as to food, medicine, &c. I therefore 
directed his immediate liberation ; he complained. of giddiness, nau- 
sea, seefned exhausted, and had nearly fainted ; being laid on a bed, 
I found his pulse 60, the inspirations 15, the expression of features 
changed, the extremities and superficies cold: he soon fell into a 
profound steep, which continued three hours; but on waking, I 
found him in mind and body just as before the swing was employed ; 
all his promises were forgotten, and he refused both food and physic. 
Next day the swing was repeated as: before, when similar effects were 
soon excited, and by increasing the velocity, the nausea advanced to 
vomiting, when the swing was suddenly stopped, very unexpectedly 
to the patient, who. tye roused and alarmed, intreated to be 
relieved, and repeated his former promise. I again complied, and 
» he was taken out of the swing in the most helpless state imaginable, 
u was 
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‘was put to bed, where he soon fell asleep, and did not awake for six 
hours, when he reluctantly acquiesced in m my proposal to take a mer- 
curial purgative, 4 very small dose of which procured some copious 
alvine evacuations, though he had before taken three times the quan- 
tity im disguise without effect, and he now began on a light smsttiti- 
ous regimen, with gentle.exercise in the open air; but his former 
mental peculiarities soon after returning, the swing was prepared, 
and the necessary steps taken for its employment ; but rather than 
repeat the ride in the whirligig, as he termed it, he submitted en- 
tirely to my wishes, and, with some occasional returns of obstinacy, 
and disinclination to persist in the remedies I prescribed, I had the 
— to see him gradually improve, till he advanced to perfect 


Cox found this singular remedy of 
advantage, and in no one prejudicia!. We do not mean to 
tow unlimited approbation on ate practice ; but if vomiting 
is ever useful, vertigo may easily be still more 80; and as a mode 
of coercion, and a mild substitute for bodily severity, the swing. 
seems amply to deserve the attention of those who are meas 
with the care of maniacal patients. : 
With respect to the power of music in insanity, we are ‘no 
means so sanguine™ as Dr. Cox; he relates one case, in w 
‘great benefit was obtained, in the cure of a soldier, by the mu- 
sic of a fife; but the fife evidently produced its effect by break- 
ing through the train of his disordered ideas, and introducing new 
associations, from the recollection of past scenes, in vereerr 
was warmly interested. 
Of digitalis, and of tonies, Mr. Haslam does not to. 
have had any experience, although these remedies have their re- 
tive advocates among practitioners. Digitalis has some- 
times been supposed to operate merely by the violence of the 
commotion which it excites in the system, without any 
more specific effect: tonics are occasionally beneficial, even 
when there are symptoms of viplent action, if the constitution - 
has been much debilitated. s the case already mentioned, 
where the disease was attributed by Dr. Willis to weighty busi- 
ness, severe exercise, and too great abstemiousness, the bark, . 
after a little calomel and another to be, 
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Art. IX. Travels through the South of France, &c. in the 
years 1807 and 1808, by a Route never before performed, 
_ being along the Banks of the Loire, the Isére and the Sa- 
vonne, made by permission of the French Government.—By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pinckney, of the North American Na- 


_tive Rangers. 4to. London, Purday and Son. wd 


. "TRE splendid title-page of the volume before us, announces. 
the accomplishment of a journey never before performed, - 
and sanctioned by the French government. We confess that-our 
curiosity was not a little excited by this preamble. We were 
rance, which had never been performed; but we conceived from. 
the permission of the French government so unequivocally ex- 
; that some political reason had possibly existed, which 
thrown insurmountable obstacles in the way of every former 
traveller, but which the ingenuity and address of our author had 
that we had 
ed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pinckney of the North American Native _ 
Rangers, having, as he informs us, ‘ from his earliest life, most 
anxiously wished to visit France, a country which im arts and— 
science and in eminent men both of former ages and of the pre- 
sent times, stands in the foremost rank of civilized nations; 
sailed from Baltimore in April 1807, in a ship bound in the first 
instance to Liverpool and afterwards to Calais. He commences — 
the history of his Travels by a most violent attack upon the mo-— 
rality-of the-mercantile part of society. We are at a loss to. 
Soe the motive of this unnecessary diatribe, unless in- 

we may attribute it to the anxiety of a traveller to © 
begin, and to the irresistible attractions of a yet unstained 
k. 

Having rounded off this commencement to his satisfaction, — 

our author seems to have been rather at a loss how to proceed, 
_ when he fo finds a subject for several interesting pages — 
r. Eliab Jones, the master of the 
which he sailed. Mr. Jones, it seems, had heén a traveller ; 
. Suffered most disastrous chances 
And moving accidents by flood and field. 

With these the Lieutenant-Colonel occupied himself during 
the remainder of the voyage, but the manuscript, which he 
compiled, having been by some accident mislaid, the Travels of 
Mr. Eliab Jones are for ever lost to the public. . 
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We shall not follow our author during his short stay in Eng- 
land, nor in his subsequent passage to Calais. Upon his arrival 
in.the Land of Promise, he immediately (as is usual upon these 
occasions) doles out a tiresome and common-place disquisition 
upon national character, drawing a parallel between the French 
and English by no means favourable to the latter. We are never 
offended by such attacks from the other side of the Atlantic. | 

We find nothing deserying of notice during Mr. Pinckney’s 
short stay at Calais. ‘The account of a féte, given in honour of 
his arrival by the family of Mr. Pertuis, might have amused us 
more, had not our author been a little too minute in his details, 
Not satisfied with describing, ‘ the couple of fowls, rice pud- 

, and small chine,’ he enumerates every article upon the 
tab le, not forgetting the under-cloth ‘ of a fine déep green 
_ Spotted with the simple flower called the double daisy.’ | 

The day after this entertainment Mr. Pinckney begins seri- 
ously to reflect upon the necessity of etiathasiany his j 
After due deliberation he determines to proceed on horseback ; 
and having purchased a Norman horse from his landlord, he 

ais with Thomson's Seasons in one pocket, and, we 
, a clean shirt in the other. 

From the hour of his bestriding this Norman horse the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel becomes tender and pathetic. ‘The absurd and 
affected mixture of false philosophy and ridiculous enthusiasm so_ 
common in the German writers, is evidently the object of his 
imitation.— Alll is romance and affectation. His scenery and his 
actors are all tricked out in this gaudy colouring, offensive in the 
writings of a Kotzebue, and disgusting in the lucubrations of his 
imitator. 

His journey to Boulogne, and from thence to Paris, is ‘totally 
without interest, and destitute of every species of information. 
One class of readers may perhaps be amused by the agageries 
of the filles de chambre, of whom the Lieutenant-Colonel inva- 
riably makes a conquest ; but we confess, that we were rather 
scandalized, than amused by the garrulous vanity of the narrator. 

At Paris we expected to hear something of this ‘ ‘Tour never 
before performed’; of this ‘ special permission of the French 

nt. But no !—our authur seems absolutely to have 
G igottsh the promise of his title-page. After having been pre- 
sented to Buonaparte, visited the Museum, the Institute, and the 
- Pantheon, Mr.-Pinckney leaves Paris for Nantes in company 
oh hag Younge and his lady, and her sister Mademoiselle St. 
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Saumur, Ambroise; Blois, Chambord and Nevers. From 
thence to Lyons and Avignon, and at the latter place having 
found letters announcing to him, that his presence was nec 

‘at home, the Lieutenant-Colonel continues his route to Mar- 
seilles, where he embarks for America. , 

Such is the whole extent of a journey announced as never 
before ormed, and sanctioned by the French govern- 
_ment!—Never have we witnessed so nt an imposition 
upon the public. The permission of the French government 
amounts to nothing more than a simple nop-interruption of his 
‘Travels. As well might Colonel Pinckney have announced a 
walk from St. James’s to the Monument by a route never before 

rformed and made by permission of the British government, 
Justifying the first assertion by a slight deviation from the princi- 
pal streets, and the second by meeting with no opposition to his 
progress. We are moreover under the necessity of pointing out 
two direct falsehoods in the title-page. He mentions the Ga- 
ronne, which, it is evident, he never saw, and extends his tour 
through the summers of 1807 and }808, whereas it appears 
that he remained in France only six weeks of the summer of 
1807. It would be charity to suppose that this title-page was 
-written previously to his departure from’ America, but even such 
@ supposition is far from a justification of the imposition. __ 

Let us return with our author to Paris, His description of a 
ball given by his friend Mr. Younge we believe to be a very faith- 
ful delineation of French manners. 


* The fashionable French dancing is exactly that of our operas, 
—({we might ask to what opera Mr. Pinckney alludes?) ‘ They are 
all figurantes, and care not what they exhibit so as they exhibit their 
‘skill. -I could not but figure to myself the confusion of an English 

girl, were she present at a French. assembly.’—Page 95. 
We were a little surprised to read in the same page, 
_  ®The measure was quick, and all the parties seemed animated. 
T cannot say that I saw any thing indecorous in the embraces of the 
ladies. and their partners, except in the mere act itself, 
.After supper liqueurs, contained in glass figures of cupids, &c. 
© These naked cupids, which were perfect in all their were 
handed from the gentlemen to the ladies, and from the ladies to each 
‘other, and as freely examined and criticized as if they had been 


paintings of birds.—A swan affixed to a Leda was the lucky source of 
mnumerable pleasant questions and answers. _ Every thing in a word 
ué . is 
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oe apna can in any way be passed into an equivoke,’— 
Yet what is the conclusion drawn from all this by Mr. Pinck- 
ney ?—Let us hear his own words. ‘ So much for a French 
assembly, which certainly excels an English one in elegance and 
» 8s much as it falls short of it in substantial mith.” We are 
at a loss to conceive by what standard the Lieutenant-Colonel 
judges of elegance, but if it be elegant to shew a total disregard of 
even the common forms of decency, we willingly give up all 
claims to the title, and shall be content to pass in the estimation 
of such judges for the most vulgar of mankind. aa 
We have already mentioned the impression made upon the 
French filles de chambre by our irresistible Lieutenant-Colonel. 
An attack of a much more serious nature, than those to which 
we have alluded, a to have been made upon this all-sub- 
The rise and pro- 


-duing traveller by Mademoiselle St. Sillery 


gress of this passion are dwelt upon with singular satisfaction— 

it is worked up into a kind of romance, and forms a very princi- 

pal par of the remainder of the volume. At Saumur he is firs 
idedly assured of Mademoiselle’s love. © 


pon my to. the ion. 1 found. Mademoiselle at the 
fast table.—Sh 


e rallied me pleasantly enough, but I thought with 
an air of pique, upon my morning walk and my fair companion, and 
Felice h ippening to enter the room, asked her, how she should like 
a foreign husband. “ Very-well, Mademoiselle, after I had taught 
him to talk in French, fo I believe you are of the same opinion.” 
—Mademoiselle with true French dexterity here dropped a cup on 
the floor and thus saved the cory J of reply, and furnished an'ex- 
cuse forthe confusion into which the girl's impertinence had evi- 
dently thrown her, Shall I confess, that my vanity was gratified ? 
but I will defy any one to travel through France without becoming 
something of a coxcomb.’—Page 153. 


It must not be forgotten that he also makes a conquest of the 
fair Felice, who smists at his toilette, and hides a lock of her hair 

ney, | e jon of Mademoi de St. Sillery 
should be sheds town to the whole world, we cannot think, 
that such a disclosure will be equally acceptable to the lady her- 
self, or to her brother-in-law Mr ¥ —The latter was not 


aware, that the friend, to whom he had shown every attention. in 


his power. was a secret upon his actions, and that he and his 
family were to be tie rid f 


tothe ridicule of the public in order 
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to satisfy Mr. Pinckney’s thirst for literary fame. He was not 
aware that the world was to be informed that at Ancennis, te ~* 
ing difficult to procure beds, he between his wife i 
sister ; 131) nor that at 
mortified by his attentions to the landlady, (page 257.)—We sin- 
cerely pity Mr. Younge, and advise him to be very cautious in 
future m trusting to the deceitful protestations of a sentimental 
tourist. : 
It is in vain to search the volume before us for any informa-— 
tion upon the various interesting questions which might have oc- 
to a more intelligent traveller. Our author is at best but 
a superficial observer ; and his conclusions are frequently.so un- 
like what his premises seem to warrant, that we are al 
startled and amazed by the obliquity of his logic. He 
that religion is reviving in France ; and the first proof which. he 
gives us of it, is a-puppet-show, in which the present pope is 
brought on the stage, and exposed. to the hootings of the popu- 
lace. He discovers, at his landing, that the French are beyond 
all doubt the civilest and best natured creatures on the surface of 
the earth,’ (p. 11) and immediately proceeds to describe a. 
squabble in which ‘ a thousand ragged figures more resembling 
scare-crows than human beings, tore his baggage from the hands 
of each other, and were only prevented from stealing the whole — 
of it, by a severe beating on the spot.’ p. 12. A Eo 
said Panglos, (spitting out his last tooth with his expiring 
breath,) should never change his opinion. The Colonel is. of 
this great man’s school ; for, after crossing a part of La Vendée, 
visiting Nantes, Lyons, Avignon, &c. he recurs to his first state- 
ment, and declares, with a proper reference to the brutality of © 
the English, that ‘ one quality, in short, pervades all the actions, 
all the words, all the thoughts of a Frenchman, i.e. A GENE- 
RAL BENEVOLENCE, an anxious kindness, which is daily 
making sacrifices to oblige, and even assist others.’ p. 153. 

’ The conscription, about which we felt some curiosity, is.inci- 
dentally mentioned (p. 55) as a mere matter of amusement; and 
we are assured, on the faith of Mr. Pinckney’s fellow travellers, 
‘ that people of fortune think it an honour to serve as privates: 
among the conscripts.’ p. 249. The simplicity with which the 
Colonel records these, and similar experiments on the extent of 
his credulity, is not.the least amusing part of his travels, 

A considerable part of the volume is taken up with an endless 
description of picturesque cottages and their romantic inhabi- 
tants.—Such detailsy when given im moderation, are not un-— 
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_Javish a hand. Mr. Pinckney’s manner of describing the general 
appearance of a country is sometimes truly curious. 

' * How pleasant, said Mademoiselle to me, would be a walk by 
sunset under those hedge-rows. I agreed in the observation, and re- 
peat it as conveying an idea of the character of the scenery,— 

‘age 191. 

We confess ourselves dull enough to be unable to form a very 
accurate idea from this description. A walk under a hedge gives 
us no very clear conception of the scenery around it—We have 
owe — is blind; he seems here to have been prodigiously 

N oh mode of becoming acquainted with the inhabitants of 
acountry, much less singular. ‘ main purpose of my jour- 
ney (he says) being rather to see the manners of the people than the 
brick and mortar of the towns, I formed a resolution to seek the 
necessary refreshment as seldom as possible at inns, and as often 
as possible in the houses of the better kind of peasantry,’ p. 37. 
In corisequence of this laudable determination, he turns out of 
the high-road, and enters a cottage, pleasantly situated in the 
anidst of a garden. It was fortunately mhabited by ‘ small far- 
mers,’ the very description of people with whose modes of life 
‘Mr. Pinckney was, as he tells us, so anxious to become familiar. 
We should injure the Colonel if we attempted to describe the 
adroitness with which he availed himself of this circumstance, in 
any words but his own. 

* Some grass was cut for my horse, and the coffee which I pro- 
duced from’ my pocket was speedily set before me with cakes, &c. 
‘Throwing the windows up, so as to enjoy the freshness of the gar- 
den ; sitting upon one chair and resting a leg upon the other; 
alternately pouring out my coffee, and reading a pocket edition of 
Thamson’s Seasons, 1 enjoyed one of those moments which give a 
zest to life! I telt happy, and in peace and in love with all around 
. The historical remarks contained in this work, particularly the 
account of the Castle of Blois, are copied almost verbatim from 
De la Force’s Nouveau Voyage de la France. We were at first 
surprised that Colonel Pinckney never mentioned an author, to 
whom he is so much indebted; we recollected, however, that 
‘such ‘an acknowledgment would have interfered with his claim to 
origmality, and that the words ‘ never before cE must, 
in this case, inevitably have been erased from his title-page. - 

- Now we are on the subject, we may add, that when the 
author relies on his own observations, he is commonly wrong : 
thus, he tells us (p. 62) that 
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the English in the reign of Henry VI.’ . It was built by the 
rench two hundred years before that prince was born.—But 
what can be reasonably expected from the information of a man 
who, after travelling for several days along the banks of the Loire, 
does not know whether he is ascending or descending it ? 
We have, perhaps, occupied more space than can strictly be 
justified in the review of so uninteresting a work. We were, 
wever, unwilling that such a publication should go forth with 
any opening for the Lieutenant-Colonel to advance a boast of the 
approbation of British critics, The facility with which he has 
arrogated to his travels the sanction of the French government, 
made us suspect, that our silence might be construed into appro- 
bation, and our lenity intoapplause. 


Arr. X. The Doctrine of the Greek Article, applied to the 
Criticism and the Illustration of the New Testament. By 
T. F. Middleton, A.M. (now D. D.) Svo. Cadell and Davies. 


"THE Greek Article has long been justly deemed the oppro- 
brium Grammaticorum. Neither from Apollonius Dysco- 


lus, vor from other ancient philologists, can we collect a full 
and satisfactory account of it; this deficiency is far from being 
supplied by modern grammarians ; and it cannot but be thought 
a little extraordinary, that while a Bentley, a Brunck, a Porson, 
a Hermann, &c. should have employed themselves, with such 
persevering toil in disentangling the knots‘ of Grecian Prosody, 
in— 


* Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,’ 


none of these distinguished scholars should have directed his 
critical sagacity to the investigation of a part of speech, on 
which the meaning as well as the elegance of so large a portion 
of Greek composition must evidently depend. Few, perha 
were better fitted for this difficult, though useful task, than br. 
Moor of Glasgow; but in the valuable fragment of a Greek 
Grammar, which the Professor has bequeathed to us, we are 
sorry to observe, that we discover nothing but the same vague 
and meagre account of the Article, which is usually inserted into 
treatises of a similar kind. 

The chagrin which we have frequently experienced on the 
subject of which we are speaking, has, however, at length been 
dissipated by the work before us; and although we may be dis- 
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posed to disagree with the learned and acute author of it in some 

ints of inferior importance, yet we hesitate not to assert that 
It is a production of distmguished merit, and that it affords‘to us 
a most valuable, effectual, and novel aid in the just interpreta- 
tion of Greek writers, both sacred and profane. 

Dr. Middleton's work is divided into two parts. The first. 
contains ‘his. Doctrine of the Greek Article—The second, an 
application .of that doctrine to the elucidation or correction of 
a variety of passages in the New Testament ;—this part assumes 
the form of a perpetual commentary. — 

The second chapter of the first opens with the following 
definition of the Greek article. ‘The Greek prepositive article 
is the pronoun relative 3, so ‘employed that its relation is sup- 
posed to be more or less obscure; which relation, therefore, is 
explained in some adjunct annexed to the article, by the parti- 
ciple of existence expressed or understoad. Hence the article 
may be considered as the subject, and its adjunct as the predicate 
of a proposition, differing from ordinary propositions only as as- 
sumption differs from assertion: for this is the only difference be- 
tween the verb and the participle, between erm and w, The - 
adjunct annexed to the article will hereafter be called its predi- 
cate.” 


This definition, as Dr. M, readily admits, soqenes a dilated. 
vindication. In support of the first clause of it he has recourse. 

to the compositions of Homer. He begins by detecting, what. 

we have long been disposed to condemn, the error of those who. 

maintain that the ordinary use of the Greek agticle is not to be 

traced ‘in. the productions of that writer: he then continues 

(p. 12), ‘It is obvious that in such phrases as yap 
rar par eyw, &e. A. 183. and must be considered as pro- 

nouns. ‘The pronominal nature of é is, therefore, in some n= 

stances established beyond contradiction; and we have only to 

ascertain, whether this pronominal nature be ever lost. Thus we 

read, Iliad I. 341. ~ 


Soris 
where the latter ra is a pronoun relating . - 
to Briseis, and the former, if we attend to the commop distinction, 
is no other than the article to ywraxe understood: but is not the . 
one‘as mich the representative of yuraixe, as the other is of Briseis? - 
Here indeed yurasxa is so evidently implied, that no obscurity arises — 
from its omission. But suppose the case otherwise, and that, - 
though the context should afford a tolerable clue to the sense, some _ 
little obscurity were still'to remain. ‘For instance, if A. peat 
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had read 2’ the sense could hardly have been 
mistaken, but yet would not have been absolutely certain; 
¢ TEPQN makes every thing clear ; for though, independently of 
the context, § might refer to any male already. mentioned, yet 
é yipwr must refer to the only old man hitherto spoken of: but 
does é on this account lose its nature? In the former instance it 
is admitted on all hands to be strictly a pronoun: and how does 
the addition of yews, v. 33, oF yspass, v. 35, destroy its essence ? 
As well might we say that the id/e of the Latins ceases to be a 
protioun as often as it is associated with a.substantive, adjective, 
or participle, with all of which it is so frequently found, -But 
there are instances by which it may be clearly proved that Homer 
himself entertained no idea of the difference between the pro- 
noun and the article, for that it was an even chance, supposing 
a difference, which of the two he used: which could not con- 
sistently happen were the difference essential. ‘Thus in narrating 
the conflict between Hector and Patroclus, m. 79S, he says, 


DOT par xparos KYNEHN Bars 

Supposing the sentence to conclude thus, which unquestionably 
it might do, ‘H would, according to the vulgar distinction, be a 
piees referring to xv, exactly as rv refers to Patroclus : 

so it happeus, that the writer has added in the next verse 


~The common doctrine will teach us that this 


makes a prodigious difference, and though we had determined, 
as the writer also, to regard ‘H as a pronoun, it is at. once de- 
graded on the appeafance of rpogadrua, and sinks into a mere a@r- 
ticle, and yet only alteration which takes place is, that in- 
stead of relating to xvmn, as was supposed, it is made to relate 
to the synonymous word spparva. It is plain, therefore, in 
this example, that the difference between the article and pronoun 
is not essential, but accidental, and consequently, when.we are 
oe al aie of the article, that there is no difference. 
By these, and by ‘similar convincing arguments, has Dr. M 
established the red clause of his definition, a clause, which we 
find-to be farther-corroborated by the authority of the Stoics. 
In Section II. (p. 20), the author proceeds to the elucidation 
of the next clause of his definition, (the nature of the relation of 


the article to its predicate) by attempting to shew, that it in- 


cludes, in all cases, what he has chosen to denominate (from a 


word used by Apollonius) an antictpative reference: to this ex- — 
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‘being altogether perspicuous, and from its tending rather to ob- 
struct than to promote our conception of the transition of the 

onoun relative into the definite article. We admit that Dr. 

. has proved, in this part of his work, that the relation of the 
article to its predicate ‘ is more or less obscure,’ and we should 
therefore have been entirely satisfied with a mere simple sum- 
mary to this effect—that while the pronoun relative is so obvi- 
ous/y connected with its antecedent as to render a repetition of 
it entirely unnecessary, the article is, for the most part, so ob- 
scurely connected with its antecedent, (or that to which it refers) 
as absolutely to require its repetition. We have, perhaps, quali- 
fied this statement (by the insertion of ‘ for the most in 3 
manner to which Dr. M. might not be immediately disposed to 
assent, as he attributes an obscure anticipative reference to the 
article in all cases whatsoever. We must therefore explain our- 
selves more fully. The degree of obscurity, then, in the refer- 
ence of the article to what we must be allowed to call ‘ its ante- 


cedent,’ appears to us to vary. considerably. In. such phrases 


AapBares apynr, Tar 
the second article, which immediately follows the noun, is so 
evidently connected with it, that the repetition of the noun itself 
is no more needed than if the article were actually a pronoun 
relative, no more than if the phrases were turned in this manner, 
Now, again, in the following passage (from. Xenophon 
Many Tats cwordass, x. 7. (Anab. 


it is plain that, although al/ the words to which ‘the article is 


prefixed had been more or less recently mentioned, yet still the 
relation of the article to them respectively was so obscure, or un- 
certain, as to enforce their repetition ; while, on the other hand, 
the connection of the pronoun relative with its antecedent was 
(as usual) of such easy and certain detection, as. to preclude the 
least necessity of repeating ¢merus after ‘as. : 

A third class of phrases may farther be adduced, in which the 
reference of the article to its antecedent is involved im stil 
gredter obscurity than in the last. Such phrases would fall under 

division of ‘ hypothetic reference,’ afterwards noticed: by. 
Dr. M., and they are of a kind in which no previous mention 
has been made of the antecedent of the article, nor in which it 
can 
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can possibly be supposed to be at ng ales the wild of 
the reader. As an instance we give the follo wing — 


“O axparns embbper jar ov" 
per, pur (Aristot.) 
now in this, and in similar phrases, (as we have 
no, inhi, an in sini (0 we hae heen ob 
teo-guniees yet it undoubtedly has its reference, and that can. 
only be to an antecedent in the mind of the writer. As a slight 
descripti im our books 
which “ He beareth azure, &c. Kc. 
of A.” in which form, we need hardly remark, that although the 
by the provoun ‘ he’ remains unknown to the. 
reader, till the name of such person is announced, yet that it was. 
to the mind of the writer, from the very beginning of 
also we might explain the 
so a manner we m 
ellipsis which occasionally occurs after the article, as in the 
phrases, rw roig Kepenc ; &e.—unless indeed the reference 
im such phrases may be deemed (from the frequent use of them) 
much more obvious to the reader than in the former case. 
Such, then, are the different degrees of obscurity which 
seem to us to take place in the connection of the article with its 
antecedent, and to none of them does the term ‘ anticipative re- 
ference’ appear to be very advantageously, and much less neces- 
sarily applied. It may indeed be truly urged that in most of the 
phrases which we have noticed, an anticipation of some subse- 
mind after the article is 
pronounced ; and if this be the whole force of the expression 
which Dr. M. has adopted, it is hardly an object with us to con- 


- tend against it longer. 


It is proper to remark here that our author observes, ( Sl). 
that when we speak of the reference of the article pA . 
ms Sp it with the reference of the article and rs 
icate conjointly ; and ibly, im some of the foregoing 
ceive, however, that the reference which we have been 
se, is ectly ts the tos 
ished by Dr. M. himself) of the identity of that 
possibly have thrown a gleam of at u conver- 
Tn Sections ITI. and IV. Dr. M. continues vabvearnee-4 
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the nature of the relation which the article bears to its predicate. 
Tm these’ sections we can discover nothing of weight against the 
opinion which we have just been defending. 

Section V. contains a vindication of the third, or final clause 
of the author’s definition; on this point'he observes: 

‘If indeed it be admitted on the’proofs already given, that the: 
article is no other than a pronoun, the subintellection of the parti- 
ciple becomes a necessary uence; for else between the pro- 


noun and its predicate there will be no more connection than if ' 


they occurred in different itions. ‘O aynp must signify he, or 
being, or a man. The conclusion will be 
the same, though the reasoning will be somewhat different, if we 
cere the predicate of the article to be.an adjective. Fs: in 
proposition ayabos Ewxparns ayabes is equivalent to 
3 w» myabos, as Gaza indeed admits—the same is evident of #pal’é 
ytpatos in’ Homer, and of all similar instances. Fréquently indeed 
we find the participle of existence expressed: thus Aristotle (de Mor.) 
és pamora ONTEE ‘nxiora wAovroves, where the author's 
would have been equally certain had the participle been omitted. 
In order to perceive that the conclusion will not be different when 
the predicate of the article is a participle, it is necessary to. attend a 
little to the nature of propositions, and to the distinction between 
the participle and the verb. Logicians teach us that every propo- 
sition contains a subject and a predicate connected by a copula, and 
that where this copula is not marked by a distinct word, it is implied 
in the verb. Thus in homo EST animal the copula is manifestly est. 
In homo-ambulat, we find it not, indeed, distinctly expresed, but we 
are sure that it exists in ambudat, for ambulat is equivalent to EST 
ambulans, ambulabit to ERIT ambulans,.&c. Now if this 
invariably in the verb, what will take place in the purticiple? 
_ differs from the verb, says Harris, in losing the assertion: 1 think he- 
. would have done still better in adding “én place of which it takes an 
assumption,” for if in Zwxparns ypade there be an assertion that So- 
crates writeth, in Lexpatns ypaPws there is an assumption of the same 
truth. Itis plain then that the participle differs from the verb in 
‘being connected with its Subject by ws instead of ser in the present 
tense, and by the corresponditig participle of existence in others; 
~ and this will hold equally whether that subject be @ noun or pro- 
- noun, which latter the article has beenshewn to be. We are therefore 
authorised to-conclude that the participle of existence is. virtually 
employed as an assumptive between the article and its predi- 
cate, even when that predicate is a participle.’ i > 
Having thus. completed the vindication of his definition, the 
anthor proceeds to apply it to the solution of phenomena. 
___ These he atranges under the following divisions :—Insertions of 
the Article in Reference—Insertions in Hypothesis—Omissiont_. 
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Insertions in Reference. 
repeating the name of a or thing which had recently been 
menitioned, (a rule which is generally known) Dr. M. observes 
that the same circumstance takes place on the repetition” of a 
noun synonymous with that which had previously occurred. 

2. Kar’ séoxn—In establishing this use of the article (which 
has also been frequently noticed) Dr. M. has shewn that it does 
not necessarily indicate pre-eminent worth, but that, in many 
cases, it only refers to something which, from some cause or 
other, is well known. 

3. Monadic Nouns—this use of the article is nearly allied to 
tie of the ths the 
4. use of the article in the sense of U 
sessive—its force in this respect is also familiar 
6. The article éd to adjectives of the neuter gender, in- 

ing some quality or attribute in its general or abstract idea. 

7. Correlatives—under this head the author shews that words 
in regimine either both take or both reject the article, as 
OF Te Te Asorros oxvprior.—A Si Tule is also appli 
to— 


8.. Partitives; between which and their respective wholes the 
like mutual relation subsists—And on the same principle the 

9. ‘The use of the artitle before and 

_ Hypothetic use of the Article. 

- With respect to which Dr. M. observes : ' 

‘ The following use of the article differs from the preceding ones, 
in which the article and predicate together recall some familiar idea, | 
being here subservient to the purpose of hypothesis. In both cases 
the predicate explains the obscure relation of the article, but in the - 
latter the article, even with the aid of its predicate, does not 
back the mind to any object with which it has been recently, or is 
frequently conversant. It is merely the representative of something, 
of which, whether known or unknown, an assumption is to bé made,’ 


: ‘We, may here be permitted to refer our readers to What we 


— Insertions and Omissions combined— Proper Names—Abstract _ { 
with certain words—Position im 
concord. 
| These heads are subdivided into the following sections:— a 
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have before advaticed respecting’ the nature of the relation of 


the article, and of its hypethetic uses. 

1. Propositions of existence—seras jer 

2. Nouns preceded by verbs, or participles, substantive or 
nuncupative: In the proofs adduced gn this point, we observe 
a trifling oversight of the Author, which we merely notice with 
a view to its correction in a future edition. ‘The words, which 
he has attributed to the Prophets of Baal, were spoken by the 
of Israel (LX X. Bac. F. xviii. 39.) This oversight, 

Wever, in no respect affects the reasoning of Dr.M. . 

3. Verbs of appointing, choosing, creating. 

4. Nouns in apposition, in certain cases. 

6. Correlatives, or nouns in regimine, of which the former 
is indefinite, as Apyny Of this practice Dr. M. 
expresses an approbation, in which we cannot entirely sympa- 
thize. If the Greeks could only say, for instance, “ the priest 
of the temple” (3.78 xa ispevs) Or “ a priest of a temple” (sae 
— we have clearly the advantage of them ; for besides being 

e to use the same turns of phrase, we can also convey ideas 
by no means precisely similar to the above, by the expressions 
(She priate of 4.templa; and ‘ priest of the temple. 

and Omissions combined. 
‘1s Subject and icate—the subject is generally found wi 
We adduce this instance because we have ‘seen the rendering of 
“and God was the word’ proposed as an emendation of our 
common version. ‘ ve 

2. When two or more attributives joined by a copulative or 
copulatives are assumed of the same person or thing, before the 


__ first attributive the article is inserted, before the remaining ones 
is omitted, as 


Pwonsos “O viog KAI xAnporouos re Plut. 


To this rule the attention of the learned has lately been at- 


tracted by Mr. Granville Sharp and by Mr. Wordsworth : it 
appears, however, that it is not without the exceptions, Ist. of 
names of substances, considered as substances ; 2d. of proper 
thames ; Sd. of abstract.ideas, asa—- 
THN awupar xas Plat. 


[ 
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The use of the Article before Proper Names. _ ¢ 
The result of a very full and accurate investigation of this sub- 
ject is, that the article is frequently placed before proper names 
of celebrity, before those which have been previously mentioned, 
and before those which are familiar to the hearer—before the 
names of deities also and of places. _ 


The Article before abstract Nouns. 
-. In his discussion of this subject the author professes to have 
found peculiar difficulty, and indeed there ap to be more re- 
finement and perplexity in it than in any other part of his work. 
He however establishes, with some licence, that the article is 
usually prefixed to abstract nouns— 

hae ts used in their most abstract sense, 

t are personified, 

When the article is employed with them in the sense of a pos- 

sessive pronoun, and : 
_ When there is reference, either retrospective or anticipative. 
- And, lastly, the Author closes his enquiry with an exa- 
mination of some anomalies, (of which the most remarkable is 
the occasional insertion or rg of the article after preposi- 
tions) with an investigation of the use of the article with respect 
to the words was, and with remarks on the 
position of it in concord. 

The numerous canons and discoveries which Dr. M.-has an- 
nounced to us are very powerfully maintained throughout by 
abundant quotations from the Greek classics, and by a most 
successful application of eminent critical acumen; and we trust 
that the po. which we have now given of his very valuable 
treatise, will excite an inclination in our readers to study the 


work itself with all the care which it obviously requires, and — 


which it will amply repay. 
‘ We shall now proceed to an examination of the second part 
of the work before us—but in doing this we must content our- 
selves with bringing forward to notice a few only of those por- 
tions of it which appear to us most worthy of attention, and 
with observing, upon the whole, that the great impartiality with 
which the commentary is usually executed, the depth of theolo- 
gical learning which is displayed in it, and its accurate interpre- 
tation, or correction, of a variety of of Scripture, 
— principles in a great degree novel as well as just, must in- 
libly render it a most secure and acceptable guide to future 
editors or translators of the New Testament. - 
Before we select, however, any of the prs 
.M. 
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M. it may not be improper to remove from the mind of our 
teaders any prejudices which Gage. against the ap- 
plication of classical canons to the writings of the Evangelists ; 
this we cannot better effect than by the reasoning of our author : 


‘It may be asked, (p. 152), is it likely that writers who were 
confessedly untaught, and whose Greek style is far removed from 
classical purity, should pay regard to circumstances so minate as are 

usages of the Greek article? In the recent controversy the ne- 
gative of this question has been assumed, I will venture to affirm, 
_ without any right founded on fair reasoning, or on the nature of the 
case. It will not indeed be immedia’ ely conceded that all the 
writers of the N. T. were illiterate persqns. To St. Paul some have 
ascribed a considerable degree of learning, much more, probably, 
than he really possessed ; and if the acquirements of St. Luke were 
not pre-eminent, his style gives us no reason to believe that his edu- 
cation, any more than his condition in life, was mean. If, there- 
fore, we recollect how al a portion of the sacred volume was 
written by these two, and that St. Paul is the writer from whom, 
principally, the controverted texts are drawn, it may well be doubt- 
ed whether the known simplicity of some of the Apostles could 
afford any argument to Mr. Sharp’s antagonists. My own concern, 
however, is with the New Testament in general. The objectors ar- 
gue as if they imagined that the sacred writers encountered the same 
ifficulties in acquiring Gréck, which Our peasants and. mechanics 
would meet with in their attempt to.learn French or Italian: but 
the cases are plainly dissimilar. The greater part of Englishmen 
through life without having ever heard a conversation in any 
guage but their own: but this is not applicable to the writers of 
the New Testament, neither were they natives of a country where 
Greek was rarely spoken. The victories of Alexander and the con- 
sequent establishment of the Seleucidz, produced a revolution in 
the language of Syria and Palestine, The Aramzan dialects still, 
indeed, continued to be in use, but the language of literature and of 
commerce, and in a great degree of the ordinary intercourse of life, 
was the Greek, In this state of things then what were we to expect 
@ priori from the writers of the New Testament? I speak not of St, 
Luke and St. Paul, of whom Greek was the native but of 
the other Evangelists and Apostles. It was not indeed to be exp 
ed, if we reflect on their circumstances and habits of life, and on the 
remoteness of Palestine, that they should write with the elegance of 
learned Athenians; but I know not of any reasonable presumption 
against their writing with perspicuity and with grammatical correct- 
hess, and it is against these, and net against elegance, that the im- 
atic use of the Article would “offend. It is not true, therefore, — 
wever prevalent may be the opinion, that the uses of the Greek 
Article do, for the most part, deserve to be considered as minutia; 
unless it be deemed minute in writing to adhere to the ordin 
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construction of the 1 and to empl , in nouns the case, and 
in verbs the mood by tense which cl el meaning may re- 

These remarks, we conceive, be sufficient to procure a 
teady attention to Dr. Middleton's Commentary. 

Matthew, c. i, 18, re investigating this 
text, Dr. M. takes an opportunity of discrimimating, with great 
acuteness, six meanings of the word #rvpe.— ist. That of breath 
or wind; 2d, The iniellectual part of man as to his 
camal part, or cap€; 3d. Spirit, as abstracted body or 
matter (as capxa xas corse ove ex, Luke xxiv, 
John iv, 24.); 4th. Kar’ the Great and pre-emi- 
nent Spirit, the Third person of the Trinity; and in this accep- 
tation our Author shews that or is never used 
without the article; 5th. The influence or operation (not the 
Person) of the Holy Spirit, as im the expression ‘ being filled 
with the Holy Ghost’; in this sense rnvpe and sre ayer are 
always without the article (except, of course, in the case of re- 
newed mention or reference); and 6th: The effects of the infu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. 

* Now,’ says Dr: M. ‘ if we put together the consequences of 
wader the frarth and Ath heads, we shall per 
ceive the futility of pretending the Holy Spirit is, as some aver, 
with the analogy of language distinguished the 
conformity wi e the 
from the Person of the Spirit. In like saenaitie Personality of the 
Holy Spirit is deducible by comparing the third and fourth heads: 
for if wvevpe inthe passages adduced under the third, mean a spi- 
ritual agent, ro wrevpa, where there is no renewed mention, nor 


. other possible inte ion of the article but the use of it xar 


, can mean only the one tual A of acknow’ d and 
i nar’ 
We deem this reasoning to be equally new and convincing. 
Dr. M. cbserves: 


« fis evident that there can be only four combinations arising from 
the insertion or omission of the article before isosand 
@sz is never found, and it would scarcely have been : 
g¥ Gaz is common, but is allowed to be meant in i 
tation: we need therefore consider only tis 1 
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discussion) which ptove incontestably that bios re @1w was never 
meant to be taken in an inferior sense, i. e. on the supposition that 
Christ was ever declared to be the Son of God in the usual accepta- 
tion. Thus Mark i, 1, dss re Ore is spoken by the Evangelist him- 
self of Jesus. John x, 36, this same phrase is employed by Christ 
himself of himself, and Matth. xxvi, 40, it is used by those who well 
knew Christ’s pretensions. Stronger proofs derived from circum- 
stances cannot be expected; for if Christ be admitted ever to be 
called the Son of God, we cannot believe that less would be affirmed 
of him in any of these examples. Neither i: isos Ose without either 
of the articles to be taken in an inferior sense: for not to examine 
vall.the places in which it occurs, we have Matth. xxvii, 43, the 
crime laid to Christ that he said “ I am the son of God” which the 
-high priests would hardly palliate. In Luke i, 35, the same phrase 
is yi es of Christ by an angel: and Rom. i, 4, of ‘Christ by the 
Apostle Paul. It is plain from these proofs that the presence or the 
‘absence of the article does not determine the phrase to be used in 
a higher or lower sense. Is it then to be concluded that the article 
may generally be used at pleasure? This is the very hypothesis that 
°I would combat: but in this particular phrase there is a licence 
“arising out of the nature of the word @r0, (see on Luke i, 15) and 
hence it will be allowable (see Part I. p. 53) to write either 6 vss 
sre @ew or tsog Ose indifferently: the former however is the more 
common. The reason why we meet with both’ ov "O re 


and ov s ivoc re Ose is, that here two principles interfere. After 
“ verbs substantive the first article should be omitted: yet where cv 
_ precedes, it isnot unfrequently inserted. (See Part I. p. 44.)" - 


‘These observations (as well indeed as the foregoing ones) 
"may serve to shew the great importance of Dr. M.'s theory of 
‘the article in the interpretation of in Scripture hitherto 
“deemed of dubious meaning. Matth. xxvi, 26, ro agror—We 
refer to the Comment on these words, merely 
serving that Epiphanius (who flourished about the year 350) 
~ gives a testimony somewhat contradictory to the assertion made 
“by Dr. M. im speaking accidentally of the ancient form of the 
sacramental bread. ‘ The round loaf,’ says Dr. M. ¢ which 

pears in positings of the Consecration of the Elements, is 
ike sort, a violation of ‘historical 
“truth, ’ Now this loaf is called by Epiphanius (Arehoret.. 57) 


Luke i, 32, ‘Here,’ says Dr. M.. ‘ Mr. Wake- 
. field translates. ‘ a son of the most High God:’ why he did not from 
regard. to consistency, write also ‘ most. High God,’ I do not 

. pretend to know; yet assuredly that rendering would have been 

equally defensible. If the phrase be not here meant in a pre-emi- 

nent 
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nent sense, the declaration of the angel amounts to very little, at the 
same time that it ill. accords with what immediately follows: the 
prophecy must either be that Christ should be called the Son of 
God in the sense in which he afterwards so styled himself, or else 
that he should be merely one of the isos @se of which number is 
every righteous person in every age, see Rom. viii, 14. “Yuos, it is 
true, wants the article in the original, and so it must have done 
allowing the sense to be the most definite: “O dss after xAnbncrtas 
would not be Greek,’ ‘ 


i, 1, @cog “o xvyos—For entire satisfaction with respect 
to this much disputed text, we must refer our readers to the 
work itself which we are reviewing, and shall only observe here, 
that it is decisively proved by a canon (already established in 
Part 1.) that no stress can be laid upon the absence of the ar- 
ticle before Geos, as it must necessarily reject the article from 
‘being the predicate of a proposition. 
xas ov ysrwoxsss;—We notice these words in order to 
‘observe that we cannot acquiesce in Dr. M.’s conjecture re- 
them; is undoubtedly to be rendered ‘ the 
‘Teacher,’ but we are far from being satisfied that any  sach 
-Rabbinical title was ever conferred; besides our Author has 
himself observed on the very sanie words (Luke xxii, 11.) the 
disciples of any particular teacher could not well. have spoken 
-of their master in another manner; this seems to render the su 
“position of its being a title still more improbable. We should 
‘rather be inclined to think, from the very high consideration in 
-which Nicodemus is aeknowledged to have been held, that the 
article might on this occasion h:ve been merely used 
‘Can any light be reflected on this passage from the. words 
bw Rit (art thou a [or “he?] wise man of Israel?) 
-which appears to have been proverbfally used by the Jews m 
‘reproaching a Rabbi with ignorance or error; as was the case 
‘in our Saviour’s.address to Nicodemus above quoted? 
viti,: 44,.—"Tysis ex re warpos x. Commentary 
here is too long to be inserted, but as it, affords a completely 
“satisfactory: explanation of a text hitherto uniformly misinter- 
_preted,~we have thought proper to give the result. The diffi- 
‘culty. (as is well known) lies in the words érar Aadry vo ex 
dor sors, aves, now Dr. M. has 
‘proved by the most indubitable classical authority, that the in- 
“definite pronoun tis should be understood before aad», which 
being, admitted, the rendering will become abundantly easy and 
' perfectly suitable ‘to the context,-‘ It had been said, ‘ ye are of 
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your father the Devil,’ it is here added, ‘ When (any of +4 


; for he is a liar, and so also is his father.” na 
On — this text in the late (soi-disant) Improved Version 
of the N. 'T. we could not but that the Editors of it had 
either no opportunity, or no inclination, to consult the work 
before us, as it w have spared them the notable rendering 
of 8 warnp avre ‘ the father of liars.’ By attending also to 
other remarks of Dr. M. wed 


this text, has been much mistaken; and that it signifies, not fetus 
immaturus, avortement, ‘ one born out of due time’ (as our 
common version has it), but the gest of a brood, or,-to use 


this text are, by our Author to have 
been uniformly 


indeed,) of evr before 


meaning 
* covenants’ &e. the 


law, and by the Law itself. as the covenants. 
are certainly a material part of the bond, and as the-term.uje- 
zpeGer cannot but be equally applicable both to the bond.and to 
the conditions inserted inio it, we would propose a variation 


from Dr. M.’s inte tion, by rendering ro xspeypager (as he 
dene) the Written = 


with the context ; for. 2s the Jews their Traditions 
= ightfoot expresses it, Heb. & Talmud. Exer.) “ above; the 
word of God,” it was natural enough in St. Paul ‘to. point. out 


e has shewn that. there is an el- 


oftheir Socinian anthology. 
XV, 8.— wows ry extpapats, x ayer Dr. M. 
contends that the of the word in 
trous,. que inter duodecim Jacob 
filios c Benjamides, moriente Sy-. 
Apost. xvi, 14, Puracour ta (precepta) ra uwe 
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Dr. 

Jesus Christ’), and to accept his opinion that Qs and cwrnpos are. 
is. i tion is solely to be rested on application o 
Mr. Sharp’s rule. If there be other passages in the N. T. to 
establish the Divinity of Christ (and such we conceive there . 
are) Mr. Sharp's rule may be safely applied (in the case before 
us) as a farther corroboration of that doctrme; but on thosé 
who are not previously convinced of the unity of the Father and 
the Son, that rule, we end, will hardly produce (on the 
present occasion) the effect which Dr. M. attributes to it; for 
might it not be urged by the persons of whom we have now been 
speaking, that the text before us would fall under that exception 
to Mr. Sharp’s rule (stated by Dr. M. himself) by which it is 
admitted that a conjunction of proper names by the copulative 
as Tor Oidewwer xas Adskardper? Now it will readily be recol-. 
lected, is allowed to partake of the nature of a proper name, 
and some authority appears (though by-no means equally deci- 

sive) for attributing the like quality to the word cwrnp. 
Hebrews ix, 1. This is another passage 
which has been greatly misunderstood; our common translation 
has ‘ a worldly sanctuary,’ and we observe that it agrees with the 
Vulgate, an older Italic, and the version of Beza: but Br. M. 
has-abundantly satisfied us, by the application of his doctrine of 
the article, that such rendering is erroneous, and that xozpsxor, not 
&yor (as is usually supposed) is here to be taken as a substan- 
tive. With this opimion the Coptic comcides, which - interprets 
the text in question by words equivalent (according to’ Wilkins) 
to ‘sanctum splendorem,’ or (according to La Crose) to ‘ sane~ 
tum ‘ornamentum.’ Dr. M. is inclined to think that xocjixor in- 
cludes in its meaning ‘ vasa sancta, totumque apparatum Levi- 
ticum’ ; but we are rather disposed to adopt a conjecture, which 
he has noticed with seme approbation, that ro ayser xozusxor should 
be rendered the ‘ Holy Beauty,’ or (as it is expressed in the 
oriental idiom (¢ wip mw’ I. Chronic. xvi, 29, and Psalm xxix, 
2): the Beauty of Holiness,’ i. e. ‘the Temple. To this inter- 
ion the context appears to us to be peculiarly favourable, 
‘im the verses which immediately follow -(@ and 3), St. Paul 
actually describes the divisions of the Temple and the sacred 
immediately 


- 
Titus id, v. 13, xas Ewrnpos Incovg Kporos.— We 
are ectly willmg to admit the translation of these words ~ a 
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immediately connected with the preceding one by yap, and as 
the word exam is omitted in verse 1 by a great majority of MSS. 
and authorities, and a0 is understood (as by our Translators) 
in its place, every difficulty appears to be removed. 


I. John v, 7. paproperres Ty & marnp, Avyos, 


8. Kas os ev TH yn, TO To 

‘Dr. M. has once more attracted attention to these celebrated 
verses by a very long, learned, and unassuming dissertation, the 
great object of which is to shew that the article TO before ir sew 
(in the 8th verse) must necessarily refer to the ‘EN in the 
ceding verse, and that consequently both verses must be retamed 
or both rejected. After the very full discussion of the authenti- 
city of the passage in question, by some of our first theologians 
and scholars, we shall content ourselves with observing that we 
deem Dr. M.’s philological argument to be highly worthy of 
attention, and that we have often thought there was some weight 
also in the following remark of Dr. Hey (in his dissertation on 
the disputed clause) that if (as he decidedly proves) it might be 
more easily expunged unfairly than admitted unfairly, it is more 


easy to concejve it genuine than spurious. ; 

Revelat, X. 7.—xas etsArnodn re The readers of these 

words would undoubtedly expect a future tense imstead of the 

aorist, and in Beza’s Ed. reAscOnceras is yy inserted; this 
but 


is approved by Archbishop Newcome, M. has very 
clearly shewn that the phrase, as it now stands, is a Hebraism, 
and that it is similar to Judges iv, 18, ‘ If thou wilt go with 
me, I will go’ literally “ and I went,” or, ‘ I alse am 
gone.’ Dr. M. seems not averse to the opinion of those who 
ascribe a Hebrew original to the Apocalypse. 

The Appendix to the work before us consists of a laboured 
_and masterly Critique on the Coder Cantab. or Codex Beza— 
the result of it we shall express in the Author’s own words: 
‘ L-conclude with subscribing to the opinion of Matthai some- 
what modified. I believe that no fraud was intended; but only 
that the critical possessor of the basis filled its margin with 
_ glosses and readings chiefly from the Latin, being a Christian of 
.the Western Church; and that the whole collection of Latin 

ges was translated into Greek and substituted in the; text 
£ some one, who hada high opinion of their value, and, who 
was, as Wetstein describes him ‘ xarwypagvas quam vel Grece 
vel Latina lingue peritior.’ 
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Tn now taking leave of Dr. Middleton, we have merely to 
Yepeat the high approbation, which we have al strongly 
expressed, of his very elaborate luction, and also to signify 
our hope that we have decisively shewn in the course of the 
preceding pages, that the application of his Doctrine of the 
Article to the illustration of the New Testament, is far from 
being confined to minutie of inferior importance, but that, on 
the contrary, it serves strongly to confirm the truth of a remark 
of Lord Bacon, who, in speaking of the Holy Scriptures, 
affirms “ complecti eas non solum totaliter aut collective, sed 
distributive etiam in clausulis et vocabulis singulis, immumeros 
doctrinz rivulos et venas, ad Ecclesie singulas partes, et animas 
fidelium irrigandas,” 


Art. XI.—A Narrative of the Campaign of the British 
Army in Spain, commanded by His Sacchinns Lt. General 
Sir John Moore, K. B. &c. &c. authenticated by Official 
Papers and Original Letters, by James Moore, Esq. 4to. pp. 
$24. Johnson, 1809. 

_A few Remarks explanatory of the Motives which guided the 

erations of the British Army, during the late short Cam- 
paign in Spain, by Brig. General Henry Clinton, 8vo, pp. 

80. Egerton, 1809. 

Observations on the Movements of the British Army in Spain, 
in Reply to the Statement lately published by Brig. General 
Clinton, by a British Officer, Svo. pp. 46. Murray, 1809. 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, &c. by an Officer, 8vo. pp. 
520. Longman. 

An Account of the Operations of the British Army, &c. by 
the Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby, Chaplain on the Staff, 2 
vols. 12mo. Carpenter. 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, &c. by Adam Neale, M.D. 
4to. Philips. 


TE is not our intention to enter upon a regular examination of 
* all the publications contained in the preceding list : although 
it would not be difficult to compile an amusing and interesting 
article from the pages-of Dr. Neale and of Mr. Ormsby; both 
‘of whom appear to have related, with great truth and candour, 
all the events of our short, but most distressing campaign, in 
the north of Spain, and to have examined, with as much attention 

as circumstances would permit, the country through which they 

_ passed, and the conduct and character of the Spaniards. ‘Tie 
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» The.accounts of. eye-witnesses are always valuable: but a mere 
recital of facts, however enlivened by local descriptions and by 
occasional anecdote, must always be considered as subordinate to 
the labours of the professed historian. We shall therefore, for 
the present at least, confine our attention to Mr. Moore, who 
has assumed this character, and has undertaken the task of tra- 
cing every eveut to its cause, and of forming the whole into a 
connected narrative. 

The materials which Mr. Moore possessed for the framing of 
such a narrative were indeed of no ordinary kind ; according to 
the description which he gives of them in his preface. 

* There is here (says Mr. Moore) presented to the oy) ar x 
the most of on record for Sir Ji 
Moore kept a journal of his proceedings ; and with an exactness un- 
usual ina military man, preserved every official paper or letter of 
importance which he received, together with copies of those which 


he wrote. 

. * All these documents the author has in his pete and he has, 
besides, had the opportunity of acquiring full information respect- 
ing the events. He could not misrepresent them, had’ he been so 
inclined, without being exposed to immediate detection ; but he is 
under no temptation either to a og or to conceal any part of the 
conduct of the person in whom he is most deeply interested. His 
only wish has been to make a full disclosure ; and with this view he 
has, as much as possible, made every individual concerned explain 
himself by his own letters; which, together with other documents, 
eee arranged in the order adapted to elucidate the 

ts. 

* There is also given a connecting narrative ; and such reflections 
are added as naturally arose out of the transactions. 

‘ The intermingling of a multitude of letters with the narration, 
though not the most concise, is certainly the most candid mode of 
describing the campaign; for if a false inference be drawn, the 
reader can immediately discover it.’ 

- The first sentiment which the perusal of this passage is calcu- 
Jated to excite, is that of regret that a document so im 
as the journal of Sir John Moore should not have been laid be- 
fore the public in its most authentic form. A journal of the 
campaign written by Sir John Moore, had it been presented to 
the wenld, (with such omissions as might have been deemed ne- 
* cessary,) would, we conceive, have answered most perfectly, all 

the purposes intended Why then 
has it been suppressed? It was, perhaps, hastily and inaccuratel 
written; but, surely, the most cold-blooded critic would not 
require precision and polish in a journal. ‘Th: language of the 
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absorbed and new modified, it loses all its animation, and is 
even useless as an authority. We do not question Mr. Moore's 
veracity; but if we were disposed to do so, it would be no 
satisfactory answer to our doubts, that he has, at home, an au- . 
thentic paper, which however he does not produce. 

If, indeed, any thing could induce us to entertain any suspi- 
cion of the scrupulous fidelity of Mr. Moore’s natrative, it would 
be his avowal that he enters upon his task not merely as an 
historian but as a champion; that we are to expect, in his work, 
not the impartiality of a mere record of facts, but the zeal of 
pe controversy. His purpose, in writing this book, is, as 

informs us, to repel the various indirect insinuations by which, 
he affirms, that malice has endeavoured to detract from the 
glory of his illustrious brother, the much-lamented commander 
of the expedition. 


* One disagreeable consequence, however,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ is 
likely to be produced by so open an explanation ; it may irritate those 
whose conduct cannot bear investigation. The love of tranquillity, his 
professional avocations, and his private interest, would have hindered 
the author from undertaking so laborious a work, and engaging in 
such vexatious hostility, had he not been urged forward by an impulse 
superior to these combined motives. He could not remain passive 
when his brother’s memory was assailed by angenerous attacks and 
dark insinuations. The sufferers from this publication ought to bear 
in recollection, that the author only acts defensively; and they 
should point their indignation against the first assailants, who are 
the original cause of any mortification they may endure’ 


To reprint a series. of public letters already printed by order 
of parliament; to unite them by a connecting narrative; and to. 
add such reflections as naturally arise out of the transactions, is 
apparently, a candid though not a concise mode of describing a 
campaign: but when the author qualifies this, as a ‘ laborious 
work ;* as ‘ ing him in vexatious hostility; as tending to 
‘ irritate those whose-conduct will not bear investigation,’ we 

are 


a 
moment, however hasty and inaccurate, is often the best that cam 
be employed ; it is the language of truth, nature, and of present i 
feeling : and certainly, im the case before us, even if the execu- at 
tion of the literary part of Mr. Moore’s work had possessed a ? 
nion that no degree of merit of that kind could compensate ft 
the genuine diction of Sir John Moore. . 
- It is not enough to know that this most curious decument is at 
in the possession of Mr. Moore; or to be assured that its sub- a1 
stance has been incorporated into the work before us. Thus th 
i} 
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are at a loss to understand his meaning; and feel it impossible to 
repose our whole coffidence in a man, who represents thus 
strangely, the motives of his own conduct. But to proceed. 

. We are told (page 3) that ‘after having acted both in the 
‘ Mediterranean and in Sweden, as commander in chief, Sir John 
* Moore was superseded by Sir Harry Burrard ; and he received 
« the Secretary of State’s orders to serve in Portugal as third im 
‘ command ; that there are few generals in the British servicewho 
‘ would not have resi upon such treatment; but that he, su- 
‘ perior to modern military etiquette, possessed a large portion of 
‘ the ancient Roman spirit,’ &c. &c. 

Professing, once for all, a most 1 respect for the 
military talents and character of Sir John Moore, we must ne- 
vertheless protest, once for all, against the disposition which 
manifests itself in almost every page of this work to elevate that 
character at the expense of the whole British army.- Far from 
believing that there are “ few generals in the British. service 
“‘ who would not have resigned” upon such an occasion, we be- 
lieve ‘that there are none by whom the command of a body of 
troops, entrusted to them for a specific object, is considered as 
an inalienable property ; or who, after once enjoying such a 
proof of His confidence, would think jus- 
tified in senting is service, rather than accept a subordinate 
command in a larger army under senior officers. We must ob- 
serve too, in fairness to Sir John Moore himself, that he is very 
far from advancing any such arrogant claims. ‘ I beg’ (says he, 
in his letter to Lord Castlereagh) ‘ that your lordship will con- 
* vey to his Majesty the high sense I have of the honour confer- 
‘ red upon me; and that you will assure his Majesty, that I have 
* nothing more at heart than the good of his service ; that my 
‘ best exertions shall not be wanting to promote its success; and 
‘ that I can only be happy im proportion as I shall be able to 
* fulfil his Majesty’s wishes, and to justify, in any degree, the 
‘ trust he has - graciously to repose in me. - ye 

Such, we are persuaded, were Sir John Moore's real senti- 
ments. Nor is this the only instance in which we find the sen- 
timents of Mr. James Moore directly at variance with those of 
his brother. The following statement occurs in the same letter 
from which the last passage is quoted : 

‘ It is my intention, as it was that of Sir H. Burrard, to move 
with the troops from this on Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo; this, 

our Lordship will observe, by Lord William Bentinck’s letter of 
the 2d October, is recommended by the Spanish generals; and J 
think it preferable, for many reasons, to a movement by sea to Co- 
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runga, which at'this season would be tedious and uncertain; and 
where the country, alends exhausted by General. Blake's army, 
will, perhaPty scarcely be able to supply the equipment required, to 
enable the corps, under Sir David Baird, when landed, to move for- 
ward, 

” Mr. Moore, on the contrary, takes upon himself to assert, that 
' ¢ Upon an examination of the subject, there was found to be no 
choice ; for, independently of the uncertainty and danger of a coast- 
ing voyage in winter, which, even when prosperous, unhinges the 
whole machinery of an army, it was ascertained that, at Corunna, 
there were hardly the means of equipping and forwarding the corps 
commanded by Sir David Baird.’ 

Sir John Moore affirms (and we have no doubt affirms most 
truly) that he exercised a discretionary judgment; and justifies 
his choice by conjecture and pro/ability. ence 

His brother affirms (from what authority does not appear) that 
there was no room left for discretion; and that what Sir Joho 
Moore states only as probable and conjectural, was in fact dis- 
tinctly “ ascertained. ‘ 

Is it possible to read such manifest contradiction in a point 
perhaps the most controverted of any in the history of the cam- 

ign, without wishing that we had rather the journal of Sir 
Sey than the commentary of Mr. James Moore before us? 

This alteration, however, if not very correct, is very conve- 
nient for one of the points of history which Mr. Moore is 
evidently desirous of establishing: because, the project of trans= 
porting the army to Corunna being once shewn to be imprac- 
ticable, it follows that the whole plan of the campaign, as 
conceived by the Cabinet, was originally absurd: and, accord- 
ingly, we are invited to look back with contempt on that foolish 
credulity which placed such reliance on Spanish enthusiasm ; 
which, after the surrender of Dupont’s division to one Spanish 
army, anticipated the expulsion of 45,000 Frenchmen from the 
Penmsula by the combined efforts of the Spanish nation; aiid 
which caused the dispatch of an English army into Leon, to 


participate in the glory of our allies. 


* The conviction of the universal enthusiasm of the Spaniards,’ 
says Mr. Moore, ‘ was, at this time, so prevalent in the British Ca- 
binet, that in a memorial transmitted for the information of Sir John 
Moore by the Secretary of State, it is stated, that the French armies 
could not enter the defiles of the Asturias without exposing them- 
selves to be destroyed, even by the armed peasants.’-—p. 11. 


This memorial, though probably (like the journal of Sir John 


“Moore) in Mr. Moore's possession, was, apparently, — by 
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* Galicia and the Asturias,’ says the Marquis, ‘ are separated from 
the neighbouring provinces by chains of mountains of such a nature. 
as to render them nearly inaccessible. The entrance of the former 
is defended by two rows of Cordilleras, inclosing between thema 
small country, about seven leagues in breadth, called El Bierzo, and 
situated on the confines of Old Gastile. The -first of these cordil- 
leras, called Fontgavadon, terminates near Astorga, the frontier town 
of Castile :. the second at Villa Franca del Bierzo. The intervening 
country is rather flat; but the plain is so narrow that an army occu- 
pying it would be completely inclosed, as it has no issue but by the 
pret road which passes from Castile into Galicia; and this is so 

mmed in by mountains to the right and left, that a body of ene 
thousand men might dispute its passage against an army of twenty 
thousand. Hence it appears that the English auxiliary army, in- 
tending to carry on its operations on the plains of Castile, would 
"have full liberty for all its movements, without any hazard of bei 
cut off, as it would have a secure retreat on the great road whi 
leads to Corunna. This circumstance, tlie facility of entering the 
harbour with every wind and in all seasons, and its vicinity to the 
coasts of England, point out Corunna as the best port of rendezvous 
for the English auxiliary army. As to the Asturias, the enemy can- 
not entangle themselves in the defiles of that province, without ex- 
posing themselves to be destroyed, though they should have nothing 
to encounter but the armed peasants,’ &c. 


~- Now we really cannot discover any thing very absurd in 
this memorial, the principal part of which is supported, as we 
conceive, by Sir David Baird’s subsequent proclamation of the 
‘Ist of December. 

* Galicia,’ says Sir David Baird, ¢ strong by nature, does not re- 
quire for its protection a more numerous army, nor can it a 
more gallant one than the army of the left, composed principally of 
the courageous youth of the kingdom, which is now united, in Leon, 
under the orders of the highly distinguished commander His Ex- 
cellency the Marquis de la Romana. The resort of more troops, in 
the present circumstances, in the defiles of the mountains, would 
be prejudicial, &c. 


This expression, we think, is nearly as strong as that of the 
agreeing w in opinion w 
expresses of the Marquis de la Romana, we agree with the S 
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him ridiculous for insertion’ inthe appendix... But, ‘ts it 

‘ was written by the Marquis de la Romana, and is fortunately I 

if printed elsewhere, we here subjoin an extract from it. ‘ I 
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f whichthe 
sribed, upposing it occupied it,occupied by a British force ( is the sup- 


“the armed peasantry of the Asturias” 
sent iuto their “ defiles” for the of turning our position. 

Of tac tpethins with less injustice) to arraign 
the conduct of the Junta, as pte marked by imbecility 
and rashness; as ‘tending to check and render iiefficient those 


‘succours which they were daily soliciting from us; as prodigally 


lavishing the blood of their own soldiers, whorh they successive- 
ly forced, in small bodies, half armed, half clothed, and unpro- 
vided with — or cavalry, on the swords of the enemy ; and 
as es, their perverse councils, the certain triumph of 
t of affairs in Spain was certainly most 

Sie hoving cout the giester past 
ann ben three divisions through Portugal, and his ca- 
valry and artillery supported by two regiments of foot on the 
“Madrid road, pet ls Aa on the 13th of November, at Salamanca, 
‘having previously learned the defeat of the army of Estremadura 


‘and the capture of Burgos by the agg? The head of Sir 


David Baird’s column was, on that day, fe Be 
cavalry, horse-artillery, and wenn. not y 

ruhna; the troops from Lisbon, 
not expected to assemble‘at Salamanea tll, the 23d, and General 
‘Hope's division was far distant :—so that nothing could be more 


embarrassing than the General’s situation. But Fortune had not 


exhausted her malice. On the 15th he learnt from General 

of the province, ‘that the French had 

fem Rohm led of Valladolid, a city only twenty leagues distant 

am he soon ‘discovered that this had 

‘boon elected by 0 eval body of cavalry who retreated on the 

following day ; this little alleviation of his uneasiness was almost 
immediately succeeded by the intelligence of the complete dis- 

persion of the Spaniards under Blake, at Reynosa, by which his 

position was completely uncovered, and his hopes of assembling 


the different divisions of his army became totally dependant on 
the ulterior operations of the enemy. 


* The following extract (says Mr. Moore, p- 44) from a letter to 
one of his brothers, marks his view of the state amen It is dated 
Salamanca, November 26, 1808. 

“ Upon entering Spain I have found. affairs in a different 


“state from what I expected, or from what they are thou t to be in 
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Thyself, But, instead of ‘Salamanca, this army should have been 
assembted at Seville. The poor Spaniards deserve a better fate, for 
but have fallen into hands whe have lost 


their apathy and | 

Junta, jealous of their generals, geve them no but 
kept them at the head of separate armies, each i t of the 
other. Thus they have prevented any union of action. 

“ They took no pains to recruit the armies, or to furnish them 
with arms and Clothing. Yn short, during the interval ‘that the French 
were weak, they did nothing either to peo ova them before their 
arrived, or to meet them with superior nutwbers when 

“ When I marched into this country, in three divisions, from Co~ 
runna, Lisbon, and round by Madrid, instead of finding any army, 
to cover the junction of the three corps, until otr supphes and 
Stores chme up, which were necessary to enable us to act; 1 found 
that the Spamsh armies weve placed on each flank of the Freach; 
one in Biscay, and the other on the river Alagond: at such a distance 
as to be able to give no sort of support to each ether, or to combine 
‘their movements ; and leaving it in the power of the French to at- 
tack either army with their whole force as soon as they were ready. 
They accordingly attacked Blake and have sw ispersed 


Officers . Many df 


ett 
‘sent it, without any motive, close to the strength 


was desired to correspond with Castanes, and combine.my 
movements with him,; but as 1 began my correspondence, he was 
suspended, and the Marquis of Romana named to the chief com- 
mand; but who, when I last heard, was at Santandero. 

“Tam in no correspondence with any of their generals or armies. 
T know not their plans, or those of the Spanish government. No 
‘channels of information have been opened’to me; and as yet a stran- 
ger, ‘I have been able to establish no certain ones for myself. 

“ The enenty are at Vulladolid, in what force I cannot make out ; 
‘atid I have my junction to make with Baird, whose whole force will 
not:be at Astorga until the 5th of December, and with Hope, who 
will be at Arevola about the same time. 

“ Castanos and Palafox have about 40,000 men, mostly undisci- 
‘plined peasants, upén the Ebroand Alagon. And this is all the 
Spaniards have to oppose 100,000 French troops. The provinces 
are not armed, and as to enthusiasm I have seen no marks of it. -- 

“ That the Spaniards must be driven from Madrid is inevitable ; 
‘they ‘have no foree to resist, When they will bring wp, or if they 
will bring up.at all, I cannot guess. In this province, and through- 

‘out ‘Old e, there is mo matk of any intention to make 


them have ‘passed ‘this. 

They ulso 

Burgos, where 

‘of: the French. 

x 
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The French cavalry are the plains, raisin 
to which the people submit 

There m ay be mote character in other parts. gy 
an obstinate determination not to submit to the French yoke, ma 
do much. But even in this case the pee has yi 
dent: arms,-ammunition, and other means, 

“Phe probability, therefore, is that the Fre ‘will aid 
if they do, it will be from no talent having ornare after the first 
the enthusiasm 
wale BEX 

* | understand all is fear and confusion at Madrid. Tell James it 
is difficylt to judge ata distance. The Spaniards have not shown 

emselyes a wise or a provident people. eir wisdom is not a wis- 

om of action; but still they gre a bine people; Berd of thejr 
own, quite distinct from other nations; and mu might have been 
done with them. Perhaps they may rouseagain, Pray for me that 


I may make right decisions: if 1 make bad ones, it not be for 


want of consideration. 
“ T sleep Wie it is at five in the morning; and I have ¢on- 
cluded, since I got bi ong letter. : 
ur affectionate brather, 
“Joux Moors.” 


Sir David Baird w same time, still more despopiding. 


He bs bad, as early as paGcipated e probability of 
ing compelled to retreat, and even felt so 
of defending the los impregnable Galicia, 
that he proposed to retire by Vigo, for the of avoiding 
the danger of being molested by batteries om the share during 
aly attempt to effect his embarkation at Corunna. It was me 
deed sufficiently evident, that the French might, if they thought 
% effectually p reyent the junction of our armies ; but Sir John 
oare wisely judged that they would not atterspt this until they 
should have dispel of the the army of Castanos, and thus o 
secure passage to M with this impression sent 
ders to Sir David to press af his troope as 
possible. We here gladly transcribe a Portion of seven nee 
Moore vouchsafed to give ys from’ Sit 
douynal. 


“ T ste my situation as clearly as any one, that adthing.can be 
worse; for 1 have no Spanish army to give me the least upeistanae, 
only the uis of Ramana is endeavouring to assemble the fugi 
tives from e's army at Leon, Yet I am mo rey e 
to try, We have no business. 

the Sean ings ane; but, being neper do to abandon 
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~ His object was to march from Salamanca on the Ist of De- 
cember to Toro: Sir David Baird was directed to pr » on 
the same day, from Astorga to Benevente; G Hope was 
40. leadihis.corps to Torderillas, and the army would then have 


_ taken up.a lineupon the Duero, to .cover, the arrival, of their 


. teres, ‘and then ‘to act according to’ circumstances. Had the 
General ered,-at all risks, in the execution: of this, project, 
‘is highly probable that his boldness would have been rewarded 
‘by sucgess.. But the defeat of Castanos, the-news of which ar- 
rived at Salamanca on the 28th’ of November, convinced him 
that the ruin of the Spanish cause was at’ | complete ; and 
that there was no. alternative but to await, with the British army 
the approach of Buonaparte’s whole force, or to avail himself of 
Ahe very short respite which the present distance of his indefati- 
‘gable adversary might allow him, to measure back his steps and 
retire into Portugal. He accordingly, as his historisin informs us, 


* Assembied the general officers, and shewed them the intelligence 
he had received, and the plan he had adopted. He told the gene- 
rals, thathe had not called them together to request their counsel, 
er to inducé them to commit themselves by giving any opinion upon 
the subject. He took the responsibility entirely upon bimself ;. and 
he only required that they would immediately prepare for carrying 
itinto effect. It ought to be mentioned, that the idea of retreating 
was very generally disapproved of at Salamanca by the army. © The 
‘murmurs against it, from officers of rank, were heard in every quar- 
ter. Even the staff-officers of Sir John Moore’s family lamented it; 
‘and, for the first time, doubted the wisdom of his decision. He, 
“however, afterwards learned, that General Hope agreed with him 
completely on this, as on all other points.’ (p. 72.) 


Instructions were immediately sent to Generals Baird and 
‘Hope, and on the following day, the 29th, Sir Johm Moore's 
ination was conveyed to Mr. Frere and the other agents 
of the British government at Madrid. : 

It is here, most particularly, that we lament the want of that 
valuable Journal from which Mr. Moore has furnished us with 
such scanty extracts ; as it would have been highly interesting to 
; an authentic and correct statement of Sir John Moore's 

ings and opinions, during the short and inactive, .but most 
‘anxious, interval ‘between the 28th of November and the 5th of 
“December. © We are, mdeed, provided with letters. in abund- 
‘ance, most of which are al known to pat rast and Mr. 
“Moore has displayed much argumentation, and no 


1 
of acrimony, iti a series of remarks on the controversy with Mr. 


Frere: but we do not think that he bas succeeded in shewing the 
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wisdom of a resolution rather abruptly doped, and again, after 
a week’s delay, suddenly abandoned, nor the fallacy of the cri- 
ticisms made upon it at the time ; though he contends (p. 139. 
that ‘ Buonaparte having presumed that his movement would, ‘ 
course, determine the lish to retire on Lisbon,’ such a re- 
treat must have béen a wise military measure.” 

We did not expect, after reading the French’ bulletins, that 
Buonaparte would have been cited as the eulogist of any of our 
operations in the Peninsula: but, without entering on so wide a 
field of discussion as our author has done, we will now endea- 
vour to collect from the materials before us, a short vietw-of the 
arguments on both sides of the question. Seg se 

On one side it is stated,—that the instructions sent out to Sir J. 
Moore in September, were drawn up with a view to guide his con- 
duct under circumstances widely different from those which actual 
ly presented themselves. They allowed to the commander a speci- 

2 of latitude as to the mode of assembling his army ; but 
to assemble it somewhere, and to preserve it from being destroy- 
ed in detail, was obvious!y necessary. To direct its combined 
efforts, when assembled, to some useful purpose, was a subse- 
quent duty. But there did not exist, at this moment, one sub- 
stantial army im Spain; one corps which, though joined by the 
whole British force, could oppose any serious resistance to the 


invader. Even if the central government, whose rashriess and 
inexperience were so conspicuous, could be expected to exert in 
future more caution and wisdom ; if the provinces whicli, after 
having appointed that government, seemed to consider the revo- 
ution as complete, should resume their formet enthusiasm ; 
there was not time to re-assemble an army and. prepare “it 
for service, any where within reach of our troops, in the face 


of ap alert and sgigtorious enemy. A division of the French 
was at »* was receiving daily reinforcemeuts, was co- 
vered by a numerous cavalry with which it levied contri- 
butions at pleasure, and concealed all its operations; and 
might hourly be expected -to push forward, and to occupy in 
force the whole country between Salamanca and Astorga. Since 
therefore we. were neither strong enough to advance, nor to re- 
sist, in our actual positions, the growing force of the enemy, 


there remained’no means of safety: but a retreat on Portugal, 


where it would at least be possible to unite our own forces, and 
from whence we might, on the first symptoms of reviving en- 
thusiasm, return into Spain. .To adopt such a megsure was, in- 
deed, most distressing ; particularly, as Portugal in- 

re) 8 ensible 
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defensible against an Of 

ford us only a tempdrary uit the craton of the 
army must Pring! other considerati Stith ate the 


, and, as We ate told, acquiésced 
General Hope 


‘On the other it is conténded,—that this désctiptidn of the 
state of ‘things was in every p art mitich ch erated. ‘The ‘rati- 
onal hope of Spain Haight 

tertaiped. The undiscip plined Spaiiish troops Paid if been 
unable ‘to contend once cold | and with 
the superior skill and riumbers of the Fi and had 


foiled and defeated, and dispersed ; ;—bat not 


government whilst yet in its infaticy and ignorant of the 
and unexperienced in the exercise Ye its own powers, had coin- 
mitted numerdus errors ; the reviilts of which at ‘such a mottent 
must be highly iniéchievous ; ;—but hot fatal. The enthasidsin 
of the uation had appare 
Causes which had first ‘excited it ;—bat was ‘ih nohe of the pro- 
vincés totally extitiguished. The fugitives from those battles ‘to 
which had %6 unwisely ‘atid ‘cruelly hutried, were daily 
fing their “The central junta still con- 
issue its ‘decrées, and Was still obeyed. “The pete, 
had iiot hailed ‘our arrival With ‘songs and gratu- 
lions, had evinced towirds us a frieidly disposition, at Teast 
defence. With regard to otir own situation, though 


ritical arid ‘perilous, théans 


Urgos, 

and Madrid ‘tot turh their 
orts against tis. thas ate trength dt Butyos, ‘and of ‘the 

with Which their réinfotcéments might arrive, fothin 
was yet known ; ‘but their present inaction proved ‘their oitatl 
insufficiency to attack us, if instead df ‘corteinplating ‘with 
prophetic désporidency their futiite nambers, ‘coitittiander 
would hasten the advaice of Sir D, Baird, & very few days mist 
ensure the junction of ur forces. To ‘encounter the risk attend 


‘ant on this short interval was surély ‘better than ‘to retire-without 


making a single effort in favour of dar allies. ‘By a retreat'én Por- 
tigal, we should contribute to'the sabjugation of the country which 
We Were sent to assist, without securing ‘that to which we should 
retire ; 


. 
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retire ; we myst alienate'for ever the affections of the Spaniards, 


impair the spirit and the discipline of our own army, at 

t is not easy to weigh with i iality opposite argu- 
ments, unless we abstract from our minds the knowledge of all 
that has since occurred, and consider the situation and views of 
persons by whom at the moment the opinions were entertained. 

It was natural that the officers of the British army, of whose 
dissatisfaction and murmurs at the projected retreat Mr. 
Moore makes mention, having so lately had an opportunity of 
ie aA the prowess of our troops with those of the French 
in the field of battle, having beheld our regiments on their arri- 
yal at Salamanca, improved in discipline, in artiniy. and even 
in health; having hoped to see them atchieve in Spain yicto- 
ries still more brilliant than that of Vimeira,—it was natu 
that, with these impressions, the officers of Sir John Moore's 
army, feeling no personal responsibility, no dread of present 
or contingent embarrassments, and no desire but that of sig- 
nalizing themselves, should be disposed to underyalue the sug- 
gestions of even the most necessary and provident caution. 

It was natural that our minister at Aranjuez, exposed as he 
‘was to the daily solicitations of the Spanish government, wit- 
nessing the difficulties by which they were assailed on all sides,— 

much effort, and at an enormous expence, should become avail- 
able in the hour of Spanish distress ; and aware of the impres- 
sion which its success or failure might produce on the cabinets of 
all Europe, should consider its pr retreat from the only 
scene of action on which British valour had an opportunity of 
exerting itself, as too hurtful and ‘ignominious to be palliated by 
ty the of to apes she Convention of Car, 
its in jon intra, 
_and now encouraged to fresh expectation by well-kuown 
of Sir John Moore, should view Be Ay test the 

scene of apparent jmactivity exhibited at Salamanca, 
comparing the yelocity of Buonaparte’s eagles with the slug- 
movements of our commissanies and their 

‘ould shut their ears against any reasons by which a retreat 
. On the » it was pe equally natural that our ge- 
-nerals should be actuated by feelings. Sir ‘David 
° ‘Baird 
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Baird had arrived on the 13th of October at Corunna ; but, in 
the first instance, by sone strange perve 
Central Junta, he was not permitted to land his troops. The ca- 
_ valry and artillery having joined him later, could not be disem- 
barked and put in motion all the 15th of November, whew having 
received an account of Blake’s defeat at Soronosa, he began to 
feel the difficulty of effecting his proposed junction with Sir J. 
Moore. We are told by Mr. Moore, p- 47, (whether seriously 
or humorously, we are, after much grave deliberation, unable 
to decide,) that Sir David had also a peculiar source of annoyance 
in the want of “ slaves” and“ elephants” to which he had beeh 
accustomed in India ; but, however this might be, he was cer- 
tainly assailed by numerous difficulties during his march, ha- 
rassed by alarming and contradictory reports, disconcerted by 
the esinibe and apathy of those whom he had expected to find 
enthusiasts, and confounded by the rapidity of the French suc- 


cesses. He seems to have despaired ‘bit from the begin- 


ning, and to have communicated his despondency to Sir John 
Moore ; who, in a situation of much greater hazard, with more 
extensive responsibility, having full leisure to meditate on the 
accumulation of pewer which was destined to overwhelm ‘him, 
ultimately reconciled his mind to- every sacrifice by which the 
impending destruction might be averted. Gallant and brave as 
he was, and adventurous in meeting and even in per- 
sonal danger, and confident as he must have been in the spirit 
of his excellent troops, he séerns to have forgotten that ‘teir 
courage might perhaps afford him some resource, and that au- 
dacity in forming and rapidity in executing projects is often, in 
the vicissitudes of a military - = the best quality of a general. 
The melancholy forebodings by which he was now visited are 
strongly expressed in the cancidli lines of his letter to Sir 
David Baird. ‘ On your arrival at Corunna, you will of course 
embark and sail for the Tagus, where orders shall be waiting 
for you. Write immediately to England, and give notice of 
what we aredoing ; pa that transports may be sent to Lis- 
bon. They will be wan Preach have Spain, 
Portuel cannot be 
Jobn sland intention having been 
of by his letters of the 29th, 
excited there the utmost consternation. Mr. Stuart writes to 
him on the following day, “ You-must certainly know best the 
“ chances of effecting a junction between your different divisions ; 
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“ With respect, however, to the nce of their distinet re- 
“ trograde movements; I. can tell you, that they are likely to pro- 
™ duce an effect here, not less'serious than thé most decisive vic- 
“ tory on the part of the enemy ; ‘and I shall, I own, be surprised 
“ if a change of government is not the immediate consequence, 
“ when the reasons for your retreat are known.” Mr. Frere dis- 
patched on the same day two letters of ‘expostulation on the 
same subject. The- Central Goverument sent to Salamanca 
two Spanish Generals, whom Sir John professed to consider as 
‘ two old women, and whose remonstrances, of course, had ‘not 
any effect in shaking «his resolution. Lastly, Castel Franco and 
Morla, the ‘joint governors of Madrid, addressed to’him, on 
the 2d of December, a memorial, imploring him to succour that 
city, which it had been resolved to defend to the last extremity; 
and Colonel Charmilly, who had witnessed the apparently enthu- 
siastic determination of the inhabitarits, was’ depated by Mr: 


‘Frere to report what he had seen; and to sécond the urgent re-~ 


ions contained in a letter of which he was the bearer: 
dispatches reached Salamanca on the 5th, the very da¥ 

on which it appears that the artillery under General Hope joited 
the army ; and, in consequence of measures* concerted betweeli 
the two generals at Alba de Tormes, where. they met on'the 4th, 
actually began their retreat towards Portugal.* pat 
Hitherto, Sir John Moore had persevered im his resolution. 
He listened to Colonel Charmilly “ without uttering’ a word 
“ which could indicate his thoughts. But, when alone, he re- 
“ flected seriously upon the extraordinary demands which had been 
“ transmitted to him, not only by the Spanish Government, but 
“ also by the British Minister; and he culled to mind, that he had 
“ been commanded to receive the requisitions and representations 
“ of both with the utmost deference and attention. . But, .indé+ 
“ pendent of these positive requisitions, the intelligence brought 
“« was of a most fayourable kind, and from so authentic a source 
“ that it could not be doubted. The letters were official, aud 
“ from the highest authorities; and M. Charmilly, who was de- 
“ puted by the British Minister, had been an eye-witnéss of the 
“ effervescence at Madrid. The General was thus persuaded that 
“ a great and unexpected improvement in the public affairs had 
“ taken place ; and he judged, that he ought not to pursue the 
*« plan which he had devised previous to these events.” (p. 89.) 
We must here stop to observe, that, if General Clinton is to 


* See Observations, Sc. in reply to General Clinton,’ p. 12 & 
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himself tell us (p. 108.), that “ nei the arts of Morla, the 
“ news of Charmilly, nor the arguments and requisitions of the 
* Junta and Mr. Frere, could induce the General to march to 
“ Madrid ;” neither did he adopt any other. of their suggestions. 
We are told by General Clinton, that “ accounts were received 


the Journal, from w ich we 


‘extract. 


“ After Castanos’ defeat, the French marched to Madrid. The 
© inhabitants flew toarms, barricadoed their streets, and swore to die 
‘* pather than submit. This has arrested the progress of the French, 
* and Madrid still holds out. This is the first instance of enthusi- 
“ asm shewn. There isa chance that the example may be fol- 
* lowed, and the people be saved. I have Baird is 
** and am taking measures to form our junction, whilst the F 
* are wholly occupied in Madrid. We are bound not to abandon 
“ the cause as long as there is hope. But the courage of the popu- 
** lace of Madrid may fail; or at any rate they may not be able to 
* fesist. short, in a mument things may be as bad as ever, unless 
“ the whol @ountry is animated, and flocks to the aid of the capi- 

nis part the le are passive. I have seat Colonel 
“ Grahantie Madrid, to let me know exactly what is passing; for 
“ we find the greatest difficulty to get people to bring us in- 
“ formation,” 


Stall, however, the principal difficulty remains to be ined ; 
since it Was not dats at 
the conps in the vicinity of Burges, whose y had so long 
levied contributions im the plains of Leon, and which, after re- 
ceiving its reinfo ts, was expected to advance and i 

itself between Saldmancaand Astorga, that formed the supposed 
impediment to the junction of our divisions ; and concerning this 
corps, it does not appear that either the Junta or Mr. Frere had 
been able to furnish any satisfactory intelligence. Re 


‘ 
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a be credited, (Remarks; &c. p. 8.) it was not from ‘ deference . 
q or attention to Mr. Frere or to the Spanish Government’ that 
Sir John Moore - his ; Indeed, Mr. Moore 
| * from various other channels, as well as from Mr. Frere, thet the 
“« Spaniards were resolutely defeuding themselves in Madrid ; and 
none of that enthusiasm, Spain which so 
said, was apparent in any part of Spain through which Sir J. 
* Moore had passed, it was represented to him by British officers, 
* which had manifested itself at Saragossa, and in other parts of 
‘* Spain, was by no means extinct.” (p. 10.) 
ina tly conformable to the language of ’ 
; transcribe with pleasure the following 4 


Spemish Affeirs. 


Be this, however, as it way, Sir Jolin Moore sent off to Sir 
David Baird, who by this time had retreated as far as Villa Pran- 
latter of yafter orderitig toreturn to Astorga, and explain- 
_ tag the priticipal thotives for this of conduct, heuses this 

telaneWoly and prophetic phrase. “1 mean to proceed bridle 
_ in hand ; for if the Bubble bursts, we sha// have a run for it.” 
He also began a direct correspondence with the Marquis Roma- 
nia; our historian mforiis us (p. 108) formed and executed 

* a plan for rogress of the French, and relieving 


stopping the p 

“ Spain, which fas been highly admired by masters in the art of 
“war.” Sir John Moore, himself, indeed, in his letter of the 
Bth, TOth, and 12th to Lord Castlereagh, professes that his ob- 
jr shnply to advance by Valladolid towards 0s, in con- 


tmction with Sir D. Baird, and with or without the army of 
Roma, for the purpose of threatenmg the communications of 
the French : @ plan which certainly was not quite new ; which 
as certainly tre did not execute; and from which, whatever might 
Be the opmion of other ‘masters in the art of war,’ he declares 
himself to have ‘entertained very slight hopes of success. 

_ Notwithstandmg these feelings of despondency, however, on 
the 12th of December he marched from Salamanca to Alaejos, 
‘on his road t Valladolid ; and the commencement of his enter- 
prise was signalvzed by the capture ofa small corps of the enemy 
at the village of Rueda; an event of little importance, except as 
it was highly tonourable to the skill and enterprising spirit of 
‘the ‘cavalry utider the orders of Brigadier General Stuart. 

On the 14th, he received, at Alaejos, an intercepted letter 
from Berthier to Soult, by which he learnt the strength and situ- 
‘ation of the different divisions of the French army ; and in con- 
‘sequence of this itiformation, wishing to attempt ap attack on 
‘Soult, who was then posted at Saldanha, changed his route and 
marched to Voro, for the purpose of formmg an earlier junction 
with Sir D. Baird, who was ou his way to Beneveute. 


We tre here compelled to stop, that we may insert an extract, . 


the last which is afforded to us from Sir John’s journal. 
“ T halted at Toro on the 16th, when Mr. Stuart came to me from 
““ Mr. Frere, actompanied by a member of the Junta, to request I 
“* would connect myself with the Marquis of Romana. This 1 told 
* ‘them 1 was about to do, and that | had written to the Marquis 
“from Salamanca. I explained to Mr. Stuart Mr. Frere’s extraor- 
“‘ dinary conduct to me, and J shewed him his le:ters, which sur- 
“ prised him. -He was not much pleased at having been sent upon 
* ‘a mission with only a half confidence.” 1 
t 
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that Mr: valle who was the bearer of Mr. Frere’s etter, had 
undertake fo super their. eolicstatiogs by his’ personal influ 
ence with the General 
Being unwilling to engage in this controversy, we Jeave th te 
simple statement to the consideration of our”, reader. 
dismiss the subject with this e Observation, that as. ‘o 
reasons known only to himself, . James Moore did not 
think it right to publish the whole of Sir John Moore’s journal ; 
‘it is to be lamented that he should have felt himself at liberty to 
_ select for partial publication, a. passage, containing reflections 
Hpon any individ: In the publication of the whole there could 
have been no. reason to expect that such a’ passage should have 
been omitted. But-in. a selection from the papers of a person 
deceased, it, is, at least in. the power of the to publish 


only what; is either absolutely necessary, or entirely unobjecti- - 


onable ; and though Mr. Jamés Moore has announced his per- 
formance i in the outset as controversial as well as historical ; we 
should have thought better of his taste and his feelings, if he 
had cited his brother’s namé only in the confirmation of bis his- 
tory, ee contented to carry on the controversy m his 
own. 

At this time, “our under Paget-were so far 
vanced that. “they” had frequent skirmishes with the enemy, near 


Valladolid, in ail of which they evinced a manifest superiority. 


Sir John Moore had his head-quarters on the 18th, at Castro- 
nuevo, und Sir D. Baird at Benevente.“ Sir John, says our au- 
thor, “ was very desirous of obtaining the: co-operation of the 

A Marquis of Homes, who, unluckily, was begi to retire on 

“ Gallicta. This “proceeded from the Spanish and ish com- 

-~ manders_ bei independent, ir instead of the one being subordi- 
“ nate to the other ;” aud this.is followed by ‘a letter from the 

British general to the Marquis, (p. 141,) in which the asperity 
the is rather’ more evident. than the general meaning. 

oore taunts the Marquis de la Romana with ig 
sab Sir D. Bairdan intention of re ‘on Gallicia, and 
for having begun to do so, instead of occupying the Asturias, “ 


it at Sir John bad dismissed Colonel Charmilly 
4 on the 6th, without we answer to the two letters from Talavera; 

) that, on the 8th Mr. Frere had thought it his.daty to repeat his 

: expostulations from Truxillo; that the central Junta,, alarmed 

h at the retreat of Sir D. Baird, of which they had received intel- 

ligence from the Marquis -de la Romana,‘ deputed.to’ Sir John 
| 
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"thus pr ‘the left of the British communication with Co- 
“ “ rusiha,” as thi; thave been expected from the-reasoning contained 
in “ the paper, which he had given in to the British government.” 


Now il the fre place, we conceive that had the Spanish com- 
mander pushed into the Asturias, he would have been more distant 


from Sir Johh Moore than he was at Leon ; in the'second place, 


one of the Brit Se dca 
he says, “ T hasten to atiswer your Excellency’s letter of yesterday, 
“ by observing, that if I entertained any thoughts of retreating, it 
“ was only in consequence of the news I received from Sir David 
be Baird; otherwise it was by eens my intention ;” after which 
ihe expresses fully his willingness to co-o 
sure which Sir Joba Moore should point oat and 
-Was that measure suggested than he cheerfully risked eras 
ef his disposable force to insure its success. 
The British army was at length assembled, on the 20th De- 
‘cember, at Majorga, and mustered about 23,000 infantry, and 
“2,800 cavalry ; the latter being in advance within a’few miles 
‘of , where about 700 of the enemy's cavalry were posted. 
though his lete success was prevented by an accident, dis- 
persed therm and brought off 157 prisoners. On the @ist, the 
aod on the two following days every 
preparation 


} 


| re 1s nothing m the paper’ailuded to from whic reason-— 
ableness of his marching into the Asturias could possibly be in- ' 
ferred ; and thirdly, the retreat which he had begun was perfectly 
| involuntary ; and ‘of this he very naturally, and very civilly re- 
| ‘minds Sir John im his answer. Sir D. Baird (parliamentary 
pepers, p- 201) says, in his letter of the 4th of December, from 
. illa Franca, “a strong and urgent application 1 received from 
| “ the Marquis of Romana,- who is ‘usmg every effort to collect 
“and organize the scattered remnants of the dispersed Galician, 
| “ Estremaduran, and Asturian armies‘at Leon, requesting me to 
“remam at Astorga, for the purpose, inthe first place, of afford- 
| “ ing countenance and support to his measures, and ix the second, 
of endeavouring, combined movement, to effect a junc- 
“ tion with Sir Tohn oore, induced me in some degree to delay ' 
*¢ ‘the execution of my orders, and to leave Lord Paget with the : 
“ cavalry and light brigade at Astorga, and in its vicmity, whilst it 
rettrainder of the the stores were falling back. 
‘o the second t of the Marquis’s proposition I could ¢ 
‘no attention.” such a proposal, 
justified by the circumstances of the time, might very natural ; 
| 


ne 


: 
ef 


Fee 


“ I shall stand; as my retreat thenee, i 
“ You may rest assured, that J shall 


* Sir John Moore, as a both by his letters and his conduct, 
saw clearly the whole of this plan: he had red for the danger ; 
calculated his time; and has acquired te gory 

106. 


general who has frustrated Buonaparte.’ (p. . 
On the 24th, Sir John began’ his retreat, and wrote to the 


Marquis of Romana, urging eep a strong corps at 
“ Munsilla to defend the bridge there,” and, when compelled to 


retire, by no means to retreat on Adtorga or its neighbourhood, 
which, “ together. with the passage into the Gallicias,”. must be 
“deft for the British troops.” In consequence of. this request 
the Marquis left at Mansilla 3000 men and four pieces of can- — 
non, 


of being the first. 


_ preparation was completed for the attempt of u 
at Mansilla with about 7,000 infantry, 120 hor r 
; of artillery, expecting dizections for the combi I 
q British army was actually im motion at eight . 
evening; but about ten, they were ordered . 
4 their former cantonments. This was in _conseq 2 
4 mation received from the Marquis of Ror " 
: other channels, that Boult had just been joined t 
¥ forcement ; that the French armies had heen suddenly ha ] 
i their march towards the south ; end that Buonaparte w t 
 wancing from Madrid. Sir Jobn, therefore, lost no time 
ginning his retreat, and in explaining the necessity of j t 
communicating his ulterior intentions te the Marquis of Ro- a 
z mana. “ The troops, says be, were to have marched from this 

: “ to Carrien at eight this evening. 1 eountermanded them, gnd 

-: * shall take immediate measures for retiring on Anorpe There 
necessgry, wall be secure. 

i 

what ls necessary to secure may su intercepted. 

in ing to co-operate with me; 

| It will, however be of uge, and 

4 * will blind the enemy, should you continue with your corps 2 

+ few days at Mansilla.” 

It is asserted that ‘ when Buonaparte received intelligence that 

the British were moving to the Duero, he said ‘ Moore is the 

im im person ;” that, having properly ved t 

4 camber Saal 70,000 men, he had no doubt of being able to 

{ intercept our march on Galicia ;. and that " 


non, half of his disposable force, at the same time explain- 
17@,) that the town was not 
defensible ; and that the destruction of the bridge would oppose 
no to the enemy: he wherever 
ws ight go, it was impossible for him to any part of hi 
the the roads were then impassable, 
“ the snow having fallen in unusual quantity.” Consequently, 
as the Marquis was equally unable to retire, at that season of 
the year, into the mountains to the northward, or to face, with 
120 horse, the numerous cavalry of the enemy in the plains to 
the southward, he seems to have thought that, by the sacrifice of 
half his force at Munsilla, he had purchased at a sufficient pri 
the privilege of retreating by the only road on which he find 
a place of 

British troops, the signal of despair and insubordination. Un- 
able to comprehend the object of so many contradictory move- 


ments, and disappointed in their — of meeting the enemy, . 


they turned their fury against the ppy Spaniards, to whose 
treachery they attributed their toilsome and useless marches. 
The letters of Dr. ‘Neale, Mr. Ormsby, &c. are filled with dis- 
graceful anecdotes of thew conduct; and Mr, Moore finds 
it requisite to make the painful confession’ of their want of dis- 
cipline, and to fill many of his pages with the general orders re- 
peatedly issued by the commander in chief. 

The march was, indeed, rendered perfectly secure by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of our excellent cavalry, which effectually 
checked that of the enemy, and routed, at Majorga and at Valen- 
cia, the detachments which pursued us too closely. The Esla was 
crossed by Sir David Baird at the ford of Valencia, and by the rest 
of the ariny over the bridge at Benevente. . As soon as the ; 
waseffected that magnificent bridge was completely the 
only result of which however was, that the French i 
under the command of Le Febvre, forded the river, and tlaus 
presented to ‘Lord Paget the means of evincing, once more, the 

t superiority of our cavalry over the choicest troops of 
Buonaparte’s army. A day was lost by the delay of a .con- 
voy of artillery, which, unable to cross the river at Valencia, 
was obliged. to: move by the road of Benevente. The roads, al- 
most impassable by heavy rains, rendered the fatigue of the sol- 
diers excessive; and though the reserve, in spite of these ob-. 
stacles, performed the march from Beneveute to Astorga in two 
days, it was not till the Oth that Sir John Moore — 

a 


ou 
and was, as weare told, disconcerted to find that the 


quis 


“This ral did not dest the bridge at Mansilla, as had been 
requested. The guard he +4 there was charged by a‘party of 
Soult’s cavalry ; and’ the Spaniards fled, or surrendered themselves 
ners. The Duke of Dalmatia then advanced on this road to 
n; which city, instead of making the obstinate defence that was 
paso Bry opened its gates at once to the enemy, and pepe them 
as many rations as they required.’ (p. 181.)-. 


__ Now we know that part of our own army forded the Esla at 
Valentia ; and that the French cavalry forded it even at Bene- 
vente ; wherefore, as rivers are usually shallowest near their 


. source, and as Mansilla is considerably higher up the stream than 


Valentia, we think that the evidence of the Spanish res who 


“Thad seen this bridge, and affirmed that no could 


‘by. its destruction, is better than that of Mr. Moore, pers 
‘bably has not seen it. 

Further, the Spanish general had been told by Sir John 
‘Moore, im his very last letter from Benevente, 


nion is, that a‘ battle is Buonaparte’s game, not ours. 
“We re if followed, take defensive positions in the mountains, 
where his cavalry can be of no use to him, &c.—In short, the game 
of Spain and of England, which must always be the same, is to pro- 
-crastinate and gain time, and not, if it can be helped, to-place the 


; a upon the hazard of a battle.’ (p. 177.) 


for the “Marquis de la 
with,5000 half-armed Spaniards, two howitzers, and 
eight field-pieces, to protect Leon against Soult’s,army, six.or 
seven times more numerous. than his own, than for Sir John 
Moore, with 26,000 British; to protect Benevente or Astorga 
‘against two or three times his numbers. . Romana,, deprived of 
bat his conrags has and 
gained time,” and defended himself in mountain- » and 
played the “ game of Spain.” was 
played remains to be seen. . 


©The appearance,” says Mr. the's ish) 
"was extremely it was ill-armed; 
-and very sickly. But no repréach ought ‘to be 'thrown upon these 
troops for the little resistance ‘they made their native courage 
wndoubted ; and they endured the 


extremely 
fown: was pre-occupied, 
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and the total want of officers, would have disheartened the brave 
people. Astorga was one of the depéts which had. been formed for 
war with the of offensive operations in conjunction 
with panish armies; which gave an rtunity of supplyi 
they could . The rest was necessarily destroyed. : The corps. 
under Sir David Baird had brought. their camp-equipage from Co 
runna to Astorga, and had deposited it .there.. But this. was no 
country for such conveniences: there were no means of removin; 
it, and the whole was ordered to be consumed. Many officers 
brought along with them a considerable quantity of baggage, and 
the overloaded mules fell behind. But the general would not suffer 
a soldier to be detained by the baggage ; and gave strict orders, that 
every horse or mule that could not keep up with the columns, should 
he (pp. 181, 182.) 


After these salutary preparations the retreat was continued, 
and with little loss of time, since the two divisions left the town 
on the 30th, the day on which the reserve entered it ; Sir David 
Baird’s on the 3st, Sir John Moore, with the reserve on the 
same evening. The French were unable to arrive there till the 


weeks. 
was a better 


troops were detached by 


Clinton tells us that Sir John Moore had not 
time “ to concert measures with the Marquis of Romana, and to 
“ chuse and prepare a position, &c. or, if the retreat into Galicia 
“had been ined upon, to have put in execution that plan, 
“ before the enemy could have been at hand to im it.” Ne 
ther has Mr. Moore found time to give us any information con- 
cerning the nature of the many, successive, and difficult passes 
‘of Galicia through which our army effected their retreat with a 
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most_patience. But their deplorable, almost famished conditi 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
next day. 
_ It will be remembered, that Sir David Baird's diyision had 
; arrived at Corunna on the 13th of October, and had occupied 4 
. the country between that place and Astorga during about six ; 
- harbour than Corunna ; and accordingly it was re- ' 
solved to march to Vigo. They had also time to learn that ' 
there were two roads to Vigo; and accordingly 3000 light : 
main body proceeded by that of Astorga. t it seems that ' 
they had ‘not time to make such observations on the country } 
through which they had for so long a time marched and counter i 
marched, as enabled them to ascertain to what degree that coun- ' 
try was defensible. ‘The uence of this oversight appears ' 
to have Gat the intrenching tools were thrown away or 
destroyed at Astorga. . ' 
| 
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who have had ity of views t co , 
411 league, of sbout 175 Baginh miles 
is 41 i or 175 Engh 
distant ‘fom Corataa The reserve under Sir John Moore, 
arrived on the morning of the ist of January at Bembibre, hav- 
ing marched about 25 miles. 
* The road,’ says Dr. Neale, ‘ which was steep, was for 
_ many leagues knee-deep in snow :—after ascending for several miles 
_ wé reached the summit, covered with thick clouds and drifting 
“snow, through which we waded for an hour, The road now winds 
down by the edges of precipices, and the most stupendous Alpine 
crags, amid fastnesses much more wild and strong than any I have 
. hitherto seen, even in the mountains.of Silesia, or the Alps of Mol- 
_ @ayia-and Hungary. I cannot conceive it would be possible: for an 
_ Invading army to penetrate into Galicia if these passes were defend- 
_. ed bya body of brave and determined men.”* 
“No attempt, however, appears to have been made to stop or 
the pursuit even of the enemy's cavalry. 
_«. "Flie scene of drunkenness which presented itself at Bembibre 
_ qvas, as Mr. Moore informs us, most disgusting. 
was filled with stragglers ; and, though the general, when he pro- 
_ ceeded on the 2d towards Villa Franca, left. the 20th regiment 
-» and some cavalry for their protection, their intoxication ren- 
.. ‘dered them equally insensible to the warning voice of their friends 
. and tothe swords of the French cavalry, who charged through 
_. \them. On this.day the army, though checked by some severe 
_ -$kirmishing, ‘marched about 34 miles, their road lying through 
the country called El] Bierzo, described by the Marquis of Ro- 
mana. It had. been intended to halt the army at Villa Franca, 
but it was found that the magazines had been plundered, the 
ovens destroyed, the wine-stores broken open, and such depre- 
dations committed by our unruly soldiery, that it became neces- 
sary to proceed. 
* The country now being inclosed and mountainous, says Mr. 
Moore; the seit on before-to Lugo.’ 
__* We entered,’ says Dr. Neale, ‘ the side of a deep valley, com- 
ly closed. in on each side by tremendous precipices. In its wind- 
, the rapid river Valcarso rushes from the mountains. For some 
, lofty chesnuts and oaks shaded us on the left, The road itself - 
is a ca real, cut at great expense, the whole way from Asto 
to Coruana, and does the engineer who planned it great credit. It 


and the ing aunéied to it. 
Rage $95, 296, the engraving 
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‘resembles a good deal Wolfe’s grand military road through the high- 
By this road,. in the night of the 3d, Sir John. Moore 
‘formed his march to Herrerias, a distance of about 2@ miles; 
‘but we do not hear ‘that by felling a few trees, or breaking up 
‘parts of the causeway, any attempt was made to retard-the ca- 


or even the artillery of the pursuers. . 
ing a short halt at Herverias, the general learnt that the 

country near Lugo was of such a nature as to afford him the 
means of fighting a battle with advantage. He therefore resolved 
to do so, and sent orders to Sir David Baird to-halt. at that 
town, and to forward similar orders to Generals Hope and. Fra- 
ser. Mr. Moore forms us that. 
' © This dispatch being of the utmost importance, Sir John Moore 
‘sent it by his abide sean (Capt, Napier) accompanied by an or- 
‘derly dragoon. Capt. Napier reached Nogales, and delivered. it 
with the inclosures to Sir David Baird, who forwarded them tg,their 
fespective officers, The orderly dragoon who was entrusted with 
these last letters got drunk on the road and lost them. By this un- 
lucky accident general Fraser, with his division proceeded. full 
day’s journey towards Vigo, the original destination, and was coun- 
termarched next day. The weather was. dreadful, 50 thet th’s 
division instead of comfortably resting two days at Logo,’ as'was in- 
tended, were excessively’ harrassed and lost many men from fa- 

On the 4th, Sir John Moore learnt, and as it should'seem for 
the first time, that Vigo was more distant, by three long mirches, 
than Corunna ; he therefore sent off two expresses by di 
routes to request Sir Samuel Hood that the transperts might be 

«On the morning of the 5th January the reserve left Nogalés ; 
the enemy entering the town soon after the rear quitted it. There was 
a bridge here, which for want of a sufficiency of proper tools was not 
completely destroyed ; but this was of little importance,. ag the.river 
was fordable.. There were some officers who oriticwed, occasionally, 
the operations that were adopted, 


this pasnge we mast nghin have recourse to: Dr. 


‘ The road is here (from Herrerias) cut through the rocks. ‘These, 
all the way from Astorga, are granite, either primitive or seconda- 
ry.—Broken waggons and carriages; money carts, dead animals, 
‘and the bodies of human beings, who had-perished from: the-incle- 
mency of the weather during the night strewed the way- for miles.— 
After several miles of gradual — (from Nogales) we = 
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within sight of a noble bridge, of three arches, resembling an aque- 
duct, which unites the sides of a deep ravine, and carries 4 
over the stream before noticed. As I'had heard a great deal from 
several officers of the strength of this ravine, and the umpossibility of 
the enemy’ if the bridge should be blown up, 
1 took a hasty sketch of it, which I now enclose. On this bridge 
. was an engineer officer directing the operations of a party of pioneers 
and artificers, digging a mine for the destruction of the center arch.’ 
Letter5U. 


nv on the night of the 5th, after an 


pencumber the roads whic 
were artificially constructed. with 
; it was no less necessary to halt at Lugo, until those 
of the army which had been sent forward through a 
toed, and were still persevering m it 
ld 


* It was deemed im aye says Mr. Moore, to remain in,the 
present position; for the numbers of the French would soon become 
too great to be withstood; or they might push on corps on either 
‘flank by the lateral roads, ‘cat off the communication with the coast, 
nid the British,” 


- Such, if we must believe Mr. Moore, was the topographical 
knowledge possessed by our commanders of a country which 
our forces had traversed during six weeks, that they still dream- 
ed of armies marching, in the midst of wimter, by the mule- 
paths which lead from Lugo by Ribadeo, a St. Tago ; and 
still supposed that they were pursued parte’s whole 
force, through a in which they - been 
_ obliged to leave behind all their stores, diver 

‘and which they had 

procuring subsistence, even 

redared pumben. 


almost 

‘Villa F 
~ But though) D-necessary to abandon, thus. precipi- 

tately, such an extent of defensible country; to march with 

i breathless haste, through woody glens and over granite moun- 

| tains, because ‘ the want of proper tools’ made it impossible 

|g 

4 
to 
4 troops, as they were, bemg engaged in some severe ‘ 
| skirmishing with the enemy, resumed for a time their habits of 

:| ‘On the 8th, Sir John Moore offered battle to Marshal Soult | 
refused to accept it; and on the Oth the retreat re-com- 

| 
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There still remained a march of about 46 miles to Co 
The wind, rain, and ‘sleet, during the 9th of January were parti- 
cularly severe; the troops, already almost exhausted with fatigue 
were much distressed on their march to Belanzos, and numerous 
_ loiterers ‘were, of necessity, abandoned to the enemy. On: the 
~ 11th the army reached Corunna ; and here, as the mcidents of 
the succeeding battle have been so well described in the Gazette, 
we shall take leave of our historian. =~ 

We do not think that the immediate object of Mr. Moore’s 
~work has been successfully attained. What may ‘be its effect 
with respect to those whom Mr. Moore intended to be “ the 
“ sufferers from his publication” we do not presume to deter- 
mine: but we cannot help fearing that this description will 
eventually be found to comprehend some, whom he certainly 
could not inténd to include in it. . ‘ 

" ‘The talents and virtues of Sir John Moore, his accurate know- 
ledge of his profession, his high sense of honour, and his gallant 
spirit have been universally acknowledged. His death, we are 
convinced, was universally lamented. But we think his future fame, 
like that of every other man, is more likely to be impaired than 
increased by indiscriminate eulogy. ‘The situation in which he was 


placed was certainly most arduous; it presented only a choice 


of difficulties: and, in such a case, the most unfortunate result 
would not afford a justifiable ground for condemming his deci- 
sion. But, to arrogate the claim of wisdom for protracted hesi- 
tation ; to dwell with enthusiasm on the energy exerted after the 
hour of decision was past ; to’ point out the providential anticipa- 
tion of obvious difficulties, during a hurried and disorderly flight 
through a series of almost impregnable fastnesses ; and to exult 
over the disappointments, and failures of an enemy who was in- 
cessantly pursuing us, is, we think, — injudicious. 

~ It has been always represented by political writers as a symp- 
tom of decay inthe real vigour of a state, when unimportant or 
doubifal military achievements have been hailed and maguified 
with disproportionate applause. ‘This Country (God be thanked !) 
is not so poor in unquestionable exploits and solid glory, as to be 

under the necessity of resorting to such a practice. “5 
Of the battle of Corunna no Englishman can speak or think 
but with those sentiments of admiration for the bravery of our 
countrymen, which are habitually felt, because whenever the oc- 
casion occurs they are invariably deserved. And the ever-to-be- 
lamented fall of the brave Commander of that day, while it ex- 
cites our most lively and unceasing regret, cannot but effectually 
redeem, in the éstimation even of those who might be most dis- 
posed 
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posed to criticize the transactions of the 


errors there were, in any of specs i 
is not necessary, and it is not wise, to lavish unqualified pane- 
gyrick, and to attempt to extort unlimited applause and admira- 
tion,. where there are so many points which, Ohio Engiadanes 
coaiin to feel as Englishmen, they must wish to be allowed 
The battle of Corunna was in itself splendid 
umphant : but it is-vain to labour to persuade the world 
that, even in the opinion of this country, that victory, splendid - 
as it was, can reflect back an unclouded lustre upon the whole 
series of distressing events of which it was the-close and the 
contrast. 


We cannot help feeling that, in another view, the effect of the 
victory of Corunna might properly have been made to be retro- 
spective: The Army are unquestionably great “ sufferers from — 
“Mr. Moore’s publication.” We could have wished that. the 
battle of Corunna had been allowed, in Mr. Moore’s estimation, 
so far to expiate the misconduct of which the army had been 
guilty inthe course-of its retreat, as to have rchased the sup-. 
pression. of the greater part of those General Orders, issued with 
most laudable severity by the commander, but recorded we think 
with too. unvaried punctuality by the historian. 

The excesses and insubordination of an armed force cannot 
be repressed with too strong a hand ; nor can too much praise 
be given to the commander;. who diligently enforces. discipline. 
and regularity. But we confess we have dwelt with some com- 

yon the reflection, that the excesses of the army uni- 
'y ceased, and their subordination became perfect and exem- 
plary, whenever a t was held out to them of facing the 
pursuing enemy. It is some consolation, no excuse for 
the misconduct of the army, that it appears to have arisen from 
or permanent, because it may be trusted that the occa- 
sion:of them will be rare. It is a consolation that the British. 
soldier appears to have become forgetful of his duties only in 
sitestions which he may have felt to | to his cha-. 
acter. 
‘Descent and 
‘To us is adverse ; of 
- When. the fierce foe hang on our- broken rear 
Insulting, and 
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The battle of Corunna was that ‘ ascent,’ and restored to the 
British army its ‘ proper motion.’ Perhaps even had the stand 
been mando, the might not ouly hove vedoented hale 
own character and secured their own escape, but ht have 
turned back upon the enemy the tide of calamity and di 
and become themselves the pursuers. 

We cannot help repeating also the wish, which we have already 
had occasion to express, that ithad not appeared 


’ Mr. Moore’s view, to the full and complete illustration ‘a 


merits of his deceased brother, to record opimions of things and 
of persons which were probably never intended by the writer to 
be made public ; and to render immortal controversies with in- 
dates, « which, had Sir John Moore survived, we are per 
suaded would have been buried in oblivion. 

The advantage with which the author in these at- 
tacks is such as the brother of Sir John Moore might well have 
disdained. The immunities of the grave forbid reply: but it is 
surely au abuse of those immunities to mscribe the monument 
not with epitaphs on the dead, but with sarcasms on the living. 
The Marquis de la Romana is represented throughout Mr. 
Moore’s book im a light most unjustly disparaging. We have 
pointed out instances in which his in ted errors and omissions 
are touched with no sparing hand. Marquis de la Romana 
has not the means of appealing to the British nation in answer 
to these insinuations. But what is known of him in this cou 

is not likely to make it to be readily believed here that such insi- 
nuations are just. It is known of the Marquis de la Romana; 
that having by the former government of S been delivered 
over, with the army upder.his command, into the power of the 
French, he pee at the moment when his country called for 
his services, ‘to extricate himself with consummate address from 
2 situation of unexampled embarrassments ; and that he effected 
this retreat—a retreat apparently so hopeless, as by ‘ masters in 
the art of war’ to be nced impossible—carrying with him 
through all his difulties the unabated confidence and orderly 
obedience of his army 

It is farther known that after the conclusion of our campaign 
in Galicia, left alone to his own small and scattered resources; 
he nevertheless continued of the, French 
arm his comparati ly msignificant 
and at this moment dally 


| 

ind improving, a Co atry which we abandoned as impracticabie 

ead untenable. | 


It is also known, and it is that which’ must’ make aniy disre- 
mention of him peculiarly distasteful to the British 
nation, that the Marquis de la Romana is one of the individuals 


in Spain the most attached to this country ; that he most deeply 


feels and omits no occasion of proclaiming the obligation which he 
owes for the share which our gallant navy had in his ‘deliver- 
ance; and lastly, that at the moment when the sarcasinis of Mr. 
Jame3 Moore were preparing for the press, the Marquis de la 
Romana, incapable of any miserable jealousy, nobly forgetful 


of all petty differences, and remembering of Sir John Moore 
only his gallantry, his talents, and his virtues, was raising with 


his own hands a’ memorial of the hero of ‘Corunna on the spot 


‘on which-he fell. 


As to Mr. Frere, the. principal of the intended *‘ sufferers’ 
from this controversial history, the general result of Mr. Moore’s 


' publication, corrected as it is by comparison with others of equal 
_ authority, is, ini one respect at least, of some use and import- 


ance ; since the so much agitated question respecting the im- 
mediate cause of Sir John Moore’s advance from Salamanca 
is settled beyond further controversy. The testimony of General 


- Clniton to this pomt is positive and unimpeached. Whether, #f 
y 


this advance had been made (a8 was originally asserted) 


- at Mr. Frere’s instigation, the responsibility would have been 
one from which need to shrink, is a question 
upon which we could say much: but one which may well be left 


‘undetermined, when the fact upon which alone that question 


~ ardse, turns out to have been assumed erroneously. 


~ Into an examination of the correspondence between Sir John 
Moore and Mr. Frere, we have professed our disinclinatiom to 
‘enter. *In the preset state of things it is impossible to judge 
of it impartially. We shall not attempt to apportion the precise 
degree of blame which may belong to one or to the other party, 


_ for the asperity which certainly marks some parts of the respect- 


ive conduct of the miriister and the general towards each other. 
The death of one of the disputants precludes all criticism so far 
as he is concerned :—and it would be an unfeeling and ungene- 


“rous task to aggravate the regret, which, ‘whatever were the me- 


rits of the dispute,’ must equally be cherished by the survivor. 
Upon the single subject, however, of the employment of Mr. 

Charnilly, miade so unfavourable and (as it appears) so’un- 

fair an impression’ to the prejudice of “Mr. Frere, we cannot 


forbear briefly remarking, that‘we have searched Mr. Moote’s 
‘narrative in vain for a'fact, which was stated, ‘and-stated with- 


out contradiction; in “the ‘House of Commons; viz. that’ Mr. 


__Charmilly came to Mr. Frere, (whether with any other recom- 
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of having been received as a guest at Sir John Moore's table 
on his to Madrid. 

But while we abstain'from discussing the style of Mr. Frere’s 
letters or the merits of his messenger, if it be intended (as ap- 
parently it is)-to impute blame of another sort to Mr. Frere’s 
conduct on this occasion, and to crimimate or to ridicule his ar- 
dent attachment to the cause of Spanish independence, and his 
backwardness: to despair of its success, it would be base and 
unworthy in us to abstain and epplanding, senti- 
ments in which we claim with rere a full participation. 

We admit that in difficult enterprizes the shortest way is always 
to despond. It is a course which, besides, presents many tempta- 
tions and allurements. Des pondency exonerates from a ad 
bility; it dispenses with exertion; it attracts proselytes by the 
facility of ‘its creed; and secures ‘the reputation of sagacity be- 
yond the hazard of subsequent contradiction ;—for what has once 
been abandoned as impracticable can never afterwards be proved 
to have been capable of success. 

Hope, on the other hand, ix always reputed the child of a 
too sanguine imagination, and as such is justly held in horror 
practical sobriety: and if connected, as 4 this case it was, wi 
strong feelings, with lofty and generous principles, and with en- 
thusiastic wishes, it is exposed to the doubts of those who can- 
‘not understand, and to the cavils of those who will not allow for, 
the operation of moral-causes in political or military affairs ; to 
the deductions of the calculating, the apprehensions of the cau- 
tious, the hatred of the melancholy, and the sneers of the dull. 

Hope labours, moreover, under the peculiar disadvantage, 
that it does not naturally propagate itself :—that it deters those 
who would be thought wise, because they dread a confutation 
of a disappointment ; and repels even those who might be made 
proselytes to mere opinion, because the faith which it inculcates 
Js not-perfect without works ; because not contented with con- 
vincing, ‘it proceeds to stimulate to . activity ; ond whenever it 
‘makes a convert, demands a co-operator. 

‘Despondency, however wrong in the outset, is pretty sure of 
coming right in the end: because, daough the pouminse with which 
‘it sets out be ever so untenable, it has a tendency to create it’s 
own conclusions. But, Hope is ever on it’s, trial. Nothing is 
taken on it’s word. Its.conclusions, though demonstrably just, 
‘may yet be defeated by the mere incredulity and supineness of 
those who choose to dispute them ;—and even when the result 
justifies its prophecy, it never fails to hear from those who ori- 
-ginally denied the possibility of success, that to chance and not to 


foresight. it is indebted for its justification. © 
But, in spite of all considerations on 
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one hand, and the easy and seducing facilities on the other, we con- 
fess we have all along sided, and we continue to side with Mr. 
Frere in our view of the affairs of Spain. We confess that we 
have faith m Mr. Frere’s judgment, even though we allow that the 
spectacle of a great vation struggling for its political independ- 
ence had power to warm him mto enthusiasm. We believe in 
his faculty of discriminating political truth and forming political 
ealculations, notwithstanding the acknowledged drawback of an 
original genius, aud the admitted disqualification of varied ac- 
quirements and cultivated talents—We know that the senti- 
ments upon which he has acted, have endeared him to Spain, 
and we do not despair of seeing them justified to this Country— 
if they may not rather be said to be, so far as any recorded opi- 
nions of his are.concerned, already, fully. justified by the event. 
That the government of Spain is loose and inefficient, ‘its 
armies half armed and half disciplined, and their commanders 
incompetevtly skilled in the tactics of a regular campaign, we 
have heard, and we believe. But we know that armies the best 
disciplined, and generals the most experienced, and governments 
the most firmly established, have fallen to pieces, before the 
shock, which the Spanish nation has sustained. If under all 
the disadvantages which are enumerated, and truly, as belonging 
- to the present state of Spain, more has been done, and more 
endured without shrinking by the Spanish nation, than by any 
other people in Europe, we ask what may not be expected of 
them in proportion as these disadvantages may be gradually re- 
moved? t the contest will be protracted and its fortune vari- 
ous;. is highly probable: that the manner and the opportunities 
of applying our assistance will be to be chosen, according to the 
exigencies and to the exertions of the Spaniards, is iently 
obvious: but that Spain may ultimately triumph over the at- 
tempts of her.oppressor ; and that we may still and suc- 
cessfully aid her efforts for her own deliverance, is not more our 
prayer, than itis our hope. And if we cherished such an expec- 
tation even during the period of which Mr. Moore is the histo- 
rian, even while an army of 26,000 British troops were flymg be- 
fere a force, whose numbers have never yet been ascertaimed : 
—we own we cannot consent to abandon it now, when such 
a day as that of Talavera has re-established, in its old and ro- 
mantic proportion, the relative scale of British and French prow- 
ess; when. an’ achievement, the recital of which is alone suffi- 
cient to shame despondency and to give animation to hope, has 
not only in-pired us with fresh confidence in ourselves, but, by 
infusing mto our Allies a portion of that confidence, has fur~ 
nished them with new means and new motives for exertion. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
The Farmer’s Magazine, No. XXXVIII. 3s. 
Observations and Experiments on the Use of Sugar in Feeding Cattle, 
the cod M of Sheep. By John Price, 
A Treatise on t in i 

A Survey of Berkshire, in regard to its Agriculture, Commerce, Popu- 
lation, Manufactures, &c. &c, Published by Order of the Board of Agri- 
culture. By Wm. Mavor, LID. with numerous Engravings. 8vo. 188, 

A Survey of Oxfordshire. "By Arthur Young, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

A Survey'of Leicestershire and Rutland. By William Pitt. 8vo. 15s. 

The Substance of a Lecture on the Advantages which have resulted 
from the Establishment of the Board of Agriculture. By the Secretary of 
the Board. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 

A Practical’ Treatise on the Merino and Anglo-Merino Breeds of 

By an Experienced Breeder. 8vo. ‘7s. hake 

A Letter to Sir J. Sinclair, containing a Statement of the System, under 

which a considerable Farm is profitably managed in Hertfordshire. BY 


J. Greg, Esq. 3s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The Rites and Mythology of the British Druids, ascertained by Nativnal 
Documents, and accompanied with the General Traditions of Heathenism; 
with an Appendix, containing Original Poems, and some Remarks on 
Ancient British Coins. By the Rev. Edward Davies, Author of Celtic 
Researches. 8vo. 16s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Remarks on Theatres, and on the Propriety of Vaulting them with 
brick and stone: By W. Ware. 8vo. 7s. . 

.Principles of Design in Architecture, traced in Observations on Build- 
ings, Primeval Egyptian, Phenician or Syriac, Grecian, Roman, Arabian 
or Saracenic, old English Ecclesiastical, old English Military and Domestic, 
revived Ronian, revived Grecian, Chinese, Indian, Gothic, and Modern 

ish Domestic. _8vo. 5s. 
iptions Historical and Architectural, of splendid Palaces and ce- 
lebrated Public Buildings, English ‘and Foreign, with Biographical notices 
of their Founders and Builders, and other eminent Pérsons. By James 
Ne Brewer, No. I. 5s. 
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. FINE ARTS. 

A second series of Papers, under the title of the Artist, being a collec- 
tion of Essays on Painting, Poetry, Sculpture, Architecture, the Drama, 
Discoveries in Science, and various other Subjects; by Hoppner, West, 
Fuseli, Cavello, Calcote, Cumberland, Opie, Hope, Dr. Jenger, Mrs. Inch- 


’ bald, &e. &c. Edited by Prince Hoare, Esq. Secretary to the Royal Aca- 


demy. 4to. ‘7s. 

The Costume of the Ancients. By Thomas Hope, Esq. 2 vols. royal 
4to. 41. 11s.6d. The same Work in one vol. royal 8vo, 11. 1s. 
~ The Works of James Barry, Esq. Historical Painter, late Professor of 
Painting in the Royal Academy, Member of the Clementine Academy in 
Bologna, &c. containing his discoveries at the Royal Academy; Obser- 
vations on different Works of Art in Italy and France; Remarks on 
the principal Paintings in the Orleans Gallery, exhibited in 1798, &c. 
&c. together with his Correspondence with Mr. Burke and other dis- 
tinguis Persons; and some account of his Life and Works, with a 
page of the Author, and numerous other Engravings. 2 vols, 4to, 
51. 5s. 

The Italian School of Design, exemplified in a Series of Fac-similes, 
carefully engraved by eminent Artists, from Original Drawings of the 

atest Painters and Sculptors of Italy. Selected from the Collection of 
William Young Ottley, F.S.A, with Notes, Biographical, Critical, and Ex- 
planatory. No. I. (to be continued every two Months.) Folio, 11. 1s. 
~ An animated Portrait of Mrs, Mary Ann Clarke, 1Qs. 6d. coloured. 5s. 


n. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy of Arts. By the 
late J. Opie, Esq. 4to. 11. 1s. d Rs 

ARTS AND SCIENCES, - 

Mathematical Tables. By George Douglas. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The System of the World, according to Sir Isaac Newton and subse- 
quent Mathematicians, Translated from the French of M. la Place, by 

. Pond, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. , 

An Account of the Method of Casting Stereotype, 9s jena by 
Charles Brightly, of Bungay, Sutfolk, with a Stereotype Metal Plate. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

* Censttra Literaria, containing Titles, Abstracts, and Opinions of Old 
English books. By Sir Egerton Brydges. 10 vols. 61: 6s. 

ritish Bibliographer. By Sir Egerton Brydges. Nou. I. 6s. To be con- 
tinued quarterly, ave 

_ BIOGRAPHY. 

The Bibliomania, or Book-madness, a Prose Epistle to Richard Eber, 
Esq. being a Supplement’ to Dr. Ferriar’s Epistle on the same Subject. 
By the Rev. T. Dibdin, 8vo. 4s. 

The Life of George Romney, Esq. By William Haley. 4to, 2. 2. 

The Lite of Mr. John Bunyan, with a Portrait and Fac-simile. By the 
Rev. Joseph Ivimey. 12mo. 4s 6d. 

The Life of Erasmas, with an Account of his Writings; reduced from 
the larger Work of D. Jortin. By A. Laycey, Esq. Embellished with’a 
Portrait of Erasmus, engraved from the celebrated Original by Hans 
of the Lite of Colonel Watdle, Thoughts on’ the 

emoirs of the Life of Co atdle, includi on 
State of the Nation. By W. H. Reid. 12mo. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

A New Analysis of Chronoiogy, in which an Attempt is made to Explain 
the History and Antiquities of the Nations recorded in the Scriptures; 
together with the Prophecies relating to them, on Principles tending to 
remove the Imperfection and Discordance of preceding Systems of Chro- 

. By William Hales, D.D. Rector of Killesandra, and formerly. 
Fellow of ee and Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Du Vol. I. 4to. Illustrated by 6 Copper Plates. @l. 2s. 


CHEMISTRY. 

An Elementary Treatise.on Chemistry, comprising the most Important 
Facts of the Science, with Tables of Decomposition on a New Plan; to 
which is added an Appendix, giving an Account of the latest Discoveries. 
By Charles Sylvester. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


7 CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus, Translated, with Notes on the 
Original. By the Rev. F. Hewes, A. M. 8vo. 7s. 


DRAMA. 
-Grieving’s a Folly, a Comedy in five Acts; now performing by the 
pany of the late Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By Richard Leigh, Esq. 
8vo. 1s. 
The Abdication of Ferdinand, or Napoleon at Bayonne, an Historical 
Play, in five Acts. 2s. 6d. 
Killing no Murder, a Farce, in two Acts. By Theodore Edward Hook, 


2s. 
Foundling of the Forest, a Play, in three Acts. By William Di- 
mond, Esq. 2s. 6d. : 
Venoni, or the Novice of St. Mark's, a Drama, in three Acts. By M. 
G. Lewis. 3s. 

_ The Theatrical Banquet, or the Actors Budget. By W. Oxberry. 

2 vols. 18mo. 12s. 
EDUCATION. 

. Exempla Propria; or English Sentences, translated from the best Ro- 
man Writers, and adapted to the Rules of Syntax, to be again translated 
into the Latin Language; designed for the Use of junior Boys in the Clas- 
sical Schools. By the Rev. Grants Whitaker, A.M. Domestic Chaplain 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdown, ‘and Master of the Grammar 


School in Southampton. 12mo. 33s. 


A German and English Spelling Book. G. F. Schilling, Master of 
the German School in the "as. 7 

The Principle of the System of Education in the Public Schools of Eng- 
land, as it respects Morality and Religion, impartially considered. 2s. 6d. 
_ D'nstructeur Frangais. By William Keegan. 2s. 6d. 

Poetry for Children. By the Author of Mrs. Leicester's School. 2 vols. 
18mo. 3s. 

The History of Rome, from the Building of the City, to the Ruin of the 

Dictionary f the English Language. By William Frederic 
ic is i 

Mylius. 2s 6d. fine Paper. 2s. common. 7 

A Brief Grammar of the Laws and Constitution of England. By the 
Rev. J. Goldsmith. 4s. 
_ 4 Grammar of Practical Geometry. By J. Smith, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

Essays on Professional Education. By R. L. Edgeworth, Esq. F.RS. 
Ke, ret 
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_. The Pronouncing Expositor, or a new Spelling Book, in three Parts. 
By John Hornsey. 12mo. 2s. 
* Youths’ Pocket Remembrancer, being a Selection of the most Im: 
tant Subjects of Polite Literature. By J. Sabine. 12mo0. 2. ~ 
~ The Elements of English Education, containing the leading Parts of 
English Literature. By J. Brown, Master of an Academy at Kingston, 
‘Surry. 12mo. 5s. 6d. fie 
- Le Cadeau du premier jour de PAn, ou Historiettes et Conversations & 
des -Jeunes Gens de et de l'autre sex, et des Ecoles. Avec 
en taille douce, par Madame de G. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Le Guide des enfans, ou Portefeuille de~Morale, Dédié a la Jeunesse 
joise. Avec des figures. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
oyages d’Antenor en Gréce et en Asie, avec des Notions sur rEgryts, 
Manuscrit Grec trouvé 4 Herculaneum, traduit par E. F. Lautier; redigé 
et mis a la Portée des jeunes personnes, par Wauthier. Avec 
des notes et planches. 5 tomes. 18mo, 15s. ‘ 


HISTORY—ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL. 
' The History of the Church of Christ; Volume the Fourth, Part the Se- 
eond. Containing a Cootinuation of the Sixteenth Century. On the Pian 
of the late Rev. Joseph Milner. By the Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.RS. 
Dean of Carlisle, and President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo.. 10s. 
History of Ronie, from the Building of the City, to the ruin of the Re- 
“ Encountre or Batayle” of Flodden Field. Reprinted from an old 
searce Tract, by M. Hasiewood. 4s. - 


Law. 

Proceedings of a General Court Martial, held at the Horse-Guards, on 
the 24th and 27th of March, 1792, for the Trial of Captain Richard 
Powel, Lieutenant Christopher Seton, and Lieutenant Joha Hall, of the 
54th Regiment of Foot, on several Charges preferred against them, re- 
‘spectively, by William Cobbet, late Serjeant-Major of the said Regiment; 

gether with the several Letters that passed betweep.the said William 
Cobbet and Sir Charles Gould, Judge Advocate General, and various 
other Letters and Documents connected therewith, in.the order of their 
Dates. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

’ The Pioceedings of the several Motions for Judgment in the case, the 
King versus Draper, on the Prosecution of the Honourable Mrs, Hamilton 
Fullarton, for a Libel against the late Colonel Fullarton, of Fullarton, 

' together with the Adidavits on the Part of the Defendant, and those 
brought forward in Refutation by the Prosecutrix. 2s. 6d. 


_ A Full and Authentic Report of the Trial of an Action brought by Mrs. 


Clarke’s Upholsterer, against Colonel Wardle, for the Expense of Fur- 
nisbing, &c. Mrs. Clark’s House in Westbourn Place, Tuken in Short 
Hand. 2s, 


A Series of Letters to a Man of Property, on Selling, Buying, Leasing, 
Settling, and Devising Estates. By Edward Burteushaw Sugden. 8vo. 5s. 
Cases Argued and Determined in the High Court of Cliancery. By F. 
Vesey, Esq. of Lincolns Inn, Barrister. Vol. XIV. Part 3. 7s. 
The Solicitor’s Assistant through the Court of Chancery. By William 
Hands, Gent. 8¥o. 9s. > 
Scintilla Juris; or an Argument in Support of the Doctrine that “ A 
future Use cannot have the Poésession executed to it by thé ‘Statute of 
“* Uses unless their exists a Seisin in some Person ~~ to such Use, at or 
within due Time, after the happening of the Act, Period, or Event upon 
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which it may be liniitéd to arise.” By William Henry Rowe, Esq. of 
Lineoln’s-Inn. 
- Ay Abstract of the Act passed June 19th, 1809, for the Relief of cer- 
taip Insolvent Debtors in England. T. Williams. 6d. ! 
A Synthesis of the Law of Nisi Prius. By R. W. Bridgman, Esq. 
Vol. I. Part I. 12s. 6d. 
The whole of the Proceedings on the Trial of an Action between Francis 
Wright, Uphosterer, and .Gwyllim Lloyd Wardle, Esq. MP. 6d. 
"The Trial of Colonel Wardle in the Afair of Wright. Reported by T. 
A Treatise on ractice of Conveyanci i reston, 
Vol. IL. Part.I. Royal 8vo. 9s. 
’ A Treatise of Pleading on the Equity Side of the High Court of Chan- 
‘eery, by G. Cooper, Esq. S8vo. 19s. 


, MEDICINE, SURGERY AND ANATOMY. 

An Inquiry into the Auti-variolous Power of Vaccination, where from the 
State of the Phenomena, and the Occurrence of a great variety of Cases, 
the most serious Doubts are suggested of the Efficacy of the -whvle Prac- 
tice, and its Powers at best proved to be only —— From which 
also will appear the Necessity of, and proper Period for submitting to 
Variolous Inoculation. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Principles of Midwifery, including the Diseases of Women and 
Children. By John Burns, Lecturer of Midwifery, and Member of the 
Faculty of Piysicians and Surgeons, Giusgow. 8vo. 12s. 

_ A Popular Treatise on Medical Police, and on Diet, Regimen, &c. By 
John Robertson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

Re on the Effects of a peculiar i on Schirrous Tumours, 
and Cancerous Ulcers. By W. Lambe, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

A System of Surgery. By James Russel, F.R.S. Edin. and Professor of 
Cimical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Vaccine Scourge. No. HI. 1s. 

A Treatise, explaining the impossibility of the Disease, called Hydro- 
phobia, being caused by the Bite of any Rabid Animal. W. Marryan, 
ss. 


MILITARY. 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, written during the March of the Bri- 
tish Troops under Sir John Muore. 8vo. 12s, 

_ The Military Senate, shewing the great Advantage arising to the Nation 
from a Consultative Government of the British Army, 5. 

Cy Account of the Operations of the British Army, and of the State 
and Sentiments of the People of Portugal and Spain, during the Cam- 
priges of 1808 and 9. By the Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby, Chapjaia on 

Staff. 2vols. 8vo. 

An Authentic Account of the Battle between the Austrian and French 
Armies, commanded by the Archduke Charles and Buonaparté, on the 
and 2¢d of May. 1s. 6d. 
’ Narrative of the Campaigns in Portugal and Spain, under Generals 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Moore, from the Seonioe of the Troops 
in Mondego Bay, to the Battle of Corunna; accompunied by all the Official 
Documents, and numerous Engravings from Drawings made on the Spot. 
By Adam Neale, M. D. Physician to the Fonces, 4to. @l..2s, . 

Outlines ofa Political Survey of the English Attack on Denmark, in 
the Year 1807. Translated fsom the Danish of C. Hellfried. 
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A Few Remarks, Explanatory of the Motives which guided the Opera- 

Gen, H. Clinton. - 

Qbservations on the Fifth tho of En- 

By Andrew Halliday, 


An Alphabetical List ofthe Namesof Mineral at present most 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketches of the Country, Character, and Costume, made —<- the 
Campaign, and on the Route of the British — in Portugal 
in 1808 and 1809; accompanied with incidental nedeulien a and Dearie 
tion on — of St. John's 
College, n Oo to 

N. B. The Work will consist of Twelve Numbers—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
10s 6d. Large se » 16s. each, 

Classic Authors, Vol. . and IL. containing the Citizen of the World. 
By Dr. Goldsmith, with ae Engravings, from Cabinet Paintings by Hil- 
ton, and a Portrait of Goldsmith, from Sir J. Reynolds. 10s. 6d. . 

in Life. Foolscap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into Certain Vulgar concerning the Catholic In- 
habitants, and the — of By the Rev. J. Milner, D,D. 
FS.A. &c. 8vo. 10s. 

Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peele, Gentleman, sometime Stu- 
Thoughts on from the Appearances of the 

hts on ra rom neces atore in two 
and Insect Life. By John Collier, 

The Prineitiee of Life Assurance Explained, together with New Plans 
of ‘Assurance and Annuities, adapted to the Prudent of all eqeenies By the 
Rock Life Assurance Company. 1s. 

I Selecti fi om Fishes, Plants, &c. 

nteresting tions from ru 
with Illustrative Scenery, drawn, engraved, and published By William 
Daniel, A.R.A. Containing 50 Plates, with descriptive Letter-press. 
Large 4to. 6l. 6s. A few on India it 12. 12s. 

‘An Essay on the Torpidity of Animals. pack ee M.D. Member 
of the Reval Coser © of Physicians of and Fellow of the Linnzan 

8vo. 
NAVIGATION, 

Experiments made in the River Thames, with a Vise ta dtibowee a 
Method for ascertaining the Direction of Currents; also a New Method 
proposed for Measuring a Ship’s rate of Sailing. By J. Burney. Esq. 1s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

bin By Theodore Melville, Esq. 4 vols. 
1%mo. 1 

Langton ont! a Novel. By yy Author of the Mysterious 
are, ae urt, Independence, Some Thing Strange, &c, 4 vols. 
‘12mo. 1 

of the English Woman, &c. 4 
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or Modefn Horrors. Richard Sickelmore, Author of 


POETRY. 
" Select Idyls, or Pastoral Poems, translated into English 
n Gesner. By George Baker, M.A. Post vo. 10s, 6d. 
Poems, consisti of Originals and Translations from the Greek, Latin, 
and Italian. By Mrs. Ware. 7s. 
_ Poems, chiefly Comic and Hudibrastic, Transla- 
Dramatic Pieces, and Miscellanies. W. C. Oulton. 
The a Philosophical Satire. 1s. sf 
A Monody on the Death of Sir John Moore, by M. G. Lewis. Recited 
at the late re Royal, Drury Lane, by Mrs. Powell. Prohibited on 
2 third Night by the Lord Chamberlain, fe quoted by Mr. Tierney i in 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday, May 9, 1809. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Palestine, a Poem. Recited in the Theatre, Oxford, 1808. To which 
ip ottes, the Passage of the Red Sea, a Fragment. By Reginald Heber. 
12s. 
Elements of Art, a Poem, on Painting, in six Cantos; with Notes, 
and a P. _ _Strictares on the State of the Arts, Criticism, 
ae Taste. By Martin Archer Shee, R.A. 8vo, 


"a Divino Commedia di Dante Alighiere, with Explanatory Notes. 
4 vols. Royal 18mo. 2s. 
meme tt Se John Carr, embellished with a Portrait of the Author, 
Pe. 10s. 4to. iL 1s. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
for By the Author of Leicester's 


POLITICS, 
Candour, in a Tract lately published at Boston, entitled 
“ An Analysis of the late’Correspondence between our Administration and 
Great Britain and France;” with an Attempt to shew what are the real 
Causes of the Failure of the Negociation. 3s. 6d. 

A Warning to the People of England. By a Friend to his Country, 1s. 

Concerning the Relations of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal to 
each other, and to the Common Enemy at this Crisis. By William Wordes- 
worth. 8vo. 5s. 

A Corrected Report of the Debate on the Carnatic Question in the 
House of Commons, on the 17th of March, and continued on the 1st and 
27th of June, 1808. 5s. 
ume Letter on the Claims of Colonel Wardle to the Thanks of 

oun 

The Plan of Reform proposed, by Sir Francis Burdett, correctly Te- 
ported in two Speeches delivered in is quem an En- 
quiry into the State of Representation. 


POLITICAL BCONOMY. 
written by Richard Flower, enti 
“ Abolition of Tithes.” the Rev. James "Bearblock, A.M, late Fellow’ 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of a Treatise on Tithes, and the 
various Modes of Compounding for them. $8vo. 1s. 6d, 
VOL. 11, NOU. Q _ An 
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An Address to the King, the Ministry, and the People of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the present Stute.of ‘the : System of the United 
Kingdom, with an Appendix. By John Locker, Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


Scripture Dial between Pilgrim and Adam, Nosh 
es, or Di tween & rim 

and Simeon Cleophas. Originally translated from the Dutch. 8vo. 8s. 

A Series of Letters, from the ‘Rev. J. Newton, Rector of St, Mary, 

Woolnoth, to the Rev. J. Campbell, while residing in Scotland. 1@mo. 


National Reform, a Sermon, preached on occasion of the late National 
Fast. By the Rev. C. Williams, D.D. 1s. 3 

The Mystery of the Seven Stars, as emblematical of the Ministers of 
the Gospel, Explained and Improved. A Sermon reached in the Baptist’s, 
ae Association, in the Meeting House, Little Prescot Street, 
man’s Fields, April 20, 1809. By the Rev. Thomas Thomas. 1s. 

Village Dialogues, “The Oth edition, Improved and Enlarged. By the 
- Village Dialogues. 6th edition, Improv ] 
Rev. Rowland Hill. Fine 16s. Common 
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